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ABSTRACT 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE BRITISH PRESS 


SOLOMON LUTNICK 


Although freedom of the press was not comletely 
established in Britain during the era of the American 
Revolution, publications printed whatever they desired, 
and ag a rule government harassments were both infrequent 
and ineffective. 

From the first reports of the battles of Lexington 
and Concord in 1775 to the day almost seven years later 
when the North ministry of George III was driven from 
power, most British newspapers and magazines were opposed 
to their government ani its policies in America, The 
London press wes dominated by editors owing allegiance 
to the Wilkes, Pitt, Burke, and Fox factions in 
Parliament. And because provincial publications were 
scissor-and=pastepot imitations of their London counterparts, 
the great mstropolis was able to reach all of England with 
its opposition views, while the country, where the Tory 
elements were strongest, had almost no journalistic 
influence. 

With the majority of the press blaming the govern- 
ment for the war in America (and asserting that the rebels 
could not be sutdued unless Britain purchased a Pyrrhic 


victory), the ministry attempted to combat this unfavorable 


climate by pensioning into existence a press that would 
defend its every action, Thus in late 1776, the Morning 
Post was breught over to ths ministerial stand when its 
editor, Edmund Bate, was granted the pension left vacant 
by the death of David mme. The Morning Herald was later 
created with funds supplied by the Bedford interests which 
supported Lord Sandwich, 

In the first years of the American Revolution the 
British a reflected clearly the unpopularity of the 
war. A train of articles, letters, and reports, stressing 
the difficulties the armed forces were having in filling 
their ranks, the adverse wfrect of the war upon the economy, 
and even the justice of the American cause, received wide- 
spread publicity. As a consequence, “peace and conciliation" 
was one of the major themes of the period, Sut it was 
understood that 30 long as the Americans insisted upon 
independence all dreams of reconciliation would fail. 

When France entered the struggle in 1778, Britons 
swiftly rallied to support their government in this new 
war against "“Perfidious Gaul." The belief that America 
could now be beaten in Europe gained wide credence. A 
French defeat supposedly would rob America of her only 
effective ally and force the rebels to sue for peace, 

But the subsequent addition of Holland, Spain, and the 


Armed Neutrality nations to the ranks of ths enemy 


- 


convinced most editors that barring an unexpected miracle, 
America was loste 

The final coup at Yorktown-- lixe that of Saratoga 
four years before-- was axpected in most quarters of ths 
opposition press. The redcoats had fought well; but 
their commanders had not only been outgeneralled in ths 
field, vut, still worse, they had been hetrayed at home 
by the inept leadership of George III and Lords North, 
Germaine, and Sandwich, Britain, it appeared, had as 
much to do with losing the war in America as the 


Americans nad in winning ite 


PREFACE 


This study will not rerrite the history of the 
American Revolution. Rather, it will attenpt to explain 
the revolution-- and British reaction to it-- as viewed 
by a press three thousand miles and over six weexs away 
from the scene of action. Thus, if some major occurrence 
in America is ignored, it is because the press, lacking 
infcrmation, ignored it, If falsehood receives as mich 
prominence as truth, it is because the British public 
read, and to a large extent believed and acted upon this 
falsehood. And if this study at times appears to 
disregard the findings of scholars of the Namier school 
who have demonstrated that the structure of British 
politics consisted of small but powerful factions covering 
the parliamentary spectrum with "0ld Tories" on the 
extreme right, the pro-American “Republicans" on the 
extreme left, and a host of other groups filling in the 
middle shades, it is because a large segment of the press 
did not make these distinctions, For example, most 
publications representing the ministry of George III 
assumed that all opposition to the government's program 
in America was prima facie evidence of Republicanism. 
Tims the reader will learn that Edmind Burke, lord Hock- 
{nghbam, and Lord Shelburne. were hranded "Republicans" 


by the loyal press, while the opposition papers counter 


charged that all ministerial publicetions were “lying 
gazettes" and "prostitutes," 

London, although grossly underrepresented in the 
annacorne cere teens clearly was overrepresented in the 
British press. Almost all of England's great newspapers 
were published in the metropolis and nearly half of them 
were in the hands of extreme factionalists like John Wilkes, 
John Almon, and William Parker, while a goodly number 
were controlled by supporters of Pitt, Sox, anda others 
hostile to the administration. 

Attempts to measure the influence of theses 
publications upon their audience have long frustrated 
students of history, journalism, and public opinion. 
Despite Trevelyan's belief "the times were such that 
menglismmen did not care.to take their politics from Grub 
Street,” it must be pointed out that newspapers and 
magazines were oftentimss the aya source cf information 
that most Englishmen had during the era of the American 
Revolution. This study, however, may well convince the 
reader that Englishmen did not take their politics from 
Parliament either, If, as Macauley tells us, "the true 
history of a nation is to be found in its newspapers," 
then English history from 1775 to 1783 is the story of 
a people far to the left of their legislature, and, 


perhaps, not too far to the right of their press, 
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INTRODUCTION 
POLITICS™AND “FHE *PRESY 


"Without newspapers our Coffee-houses, Ale-houses, 
and Barber-shops, would undergo a change next to 
depopulation; and our Country Villagers, the Curate, 
and the Blacksmith, would lose the self-satisfaction 
of being as wife Lio our First iMaingsteréof Staten’ 

By 1776 Englishmen were exposed to a flood of written 
opinion, fact, and rumor. Regularly pubiished newspapers 
and magazines, mailed to countless country homes and coffee- 
houses and peddied in the streets of innumerable cities, 
deluged the land. Most of these publications were founded 
in the previous two decades upon commercial rather than poli- 
Sica) principles, and their sponsors consisted primarily of 
Printers, booksellers, editors, and others closely related 
to the publishing business. 

The Seven Years' War had created a market of readers 
avid for any journal that could present the news in a fresh 
and interesting fashion. Lured by the hope of huge profits 


many entered the field, and a surprising number succeeded. 


1. Lloyd's Evening Post, July 24, 1780; Chronicle, 
July 25, 1780; London Magazine, August, 1780, pp. 354-356. 
This article was written by 'W.C." 


2- Lioyd's Evening Post and the Chronicle were founded 
in 1757. The following year the Public Advertiser and the 


Universal Chronicle went into business. In 1759 the Public 
Ledger, a shoestring venture, brought out its first issue, 
and two years later the St. james's Chronicle and the Middle- 


sex Journal followed suit. 


Troubles with America and the ensuing French war again 
stimulated newspaper readership. The total number of papers 
sold throughout the kingdom increased steadily from 1777 to 
1782,° while failures became more infrequent. The Stamp 
Tax figures demonstrate that the average daily sale of all 
seventeen London papers in 1775 was 41,015. Despite the 
imposition of an extra half penny tax per copy in 1776, the 
Circulation orf the same seventeen papers had risen by 1780 
to ll yy pas 

It must be remembered that at this time the average 
Englishman was at best semi-literate and probably could ill 
afford about 3d. per day for his morning or evening newspaper. 
He conseqiently read (or had read to him) most of tne day's 
Dublications in his favorite coffeehouse, which supplied this 
service to its patrons. A man reading a newspaper aloud in 
e cotfeehouse was a common sight, and newspapers generally 
were not discarded "until the print wore off.'"' So, in judg- 
ing the effective number of readers (and listeners) of a 
cublication we must multiply its circulation by at least 
five and perhaps by twenty-five. Edmund Burke claimed that 
"newspapers are a more important instrument than is generally 
imagined; they are a part of the reading of all; they are 

3. Alexander Andrews, History of British Journalism 
(.ondon, 1859) Vol. I, p. 220 states: n the circula- 
tion of papers throughout the kingdom was 13,150,642; in 
3778, .13, 240,059; “in 1779, 124,106,842; in.1780, (14,217,371; 
$2 47ST lee lOc. ine toe. Loy ere, Ler 

4. In 1777 there were seventeen newspapers published 


in London: seven daily, eight tri-weekly, one bi-weekly, and 
one weekly. 


3. 


the whole of the reading of the far greater number! 


Englishmen may have been illiterate in 1776, but in respect 
to affairs in America they were far from ignorant. It 
appeared that newspapers, and to a lesser extent magazines, 
had entered completely into the British way of life. 
Limited only by the hazy libel laws, the British 

press published almost whatever it pleased.° Psivaseamie 
had evolved so swiftly in the eighteenth century that the 
laws could not cope with editors shrewdly intent on their 
circumvention. The English treason acts, for example, dated 
back to a fourteenth century statute of Edward III and were 
much too archaic for use in newspaper control. Juries knew 
that under a treason statute even a minor journalistic of- 

fendet could receive severe punishment and OS Seaton ery 
they were reluctant to bring in a verdict of guilty. And 
although some editors still feared prosecution under the 
sedition or criminal libel laws, it was apparent that liti- 
Gations were so long and costly as to discourage the Attorney- 


ft 
General's meager staff from prosecution. Further, attempts 


5. Quoted in FP. Knight Hunt, A History of Newspapers 
and of the Liberty of the Press (London, 1850) p. 226. 

6. By 1776 the Tudor and Stuart prohibitions, printing 
monopolies, and license systems had long been abolished, and 


even George III had reluctantly surrendered his authority to 
control the press. See Frederick Seaton Siebert, Freedom of 


the Press in England (Urbana, 1952) p. 300. 


7. The single series of suits emanating from John 
Wilkes's famous North Briton Review, number 45, cost the gov- 
ernment more than [00,000 pounds, and was eventually lost on 
all counts. See H. R. Fox Bourne, English Newspapers (London, 
1887) Vol. I, pe 172. By 1770 the government had all but ceased 
prosecu;ions under the criminal libel statutes. H. S. Wood- 
fall's acquittal in January, Edmund Burke hoped, would teach 
Commons not to start petty wars with individuals. However, 


ca 


-* 


to harass the press more otten than not backfired. When 
Parliament ordered copies ot The Crisis sequestered and 
burned by the common hangman, peopie rushed all over London 
and paid premium prices for a publication that they iad never 
before heard éfae 
The most effective control government could muster 
against the press in the eighteenth century was a financial 
one, Parliament's first fiscal attempt to control printed 
matter came in 1712, and the reaction was immediate. Defoe, 
in his Review, warned that an excise would not suppress cri- 
ticism of the government, but would drive it underground; 
and printers, pDudlishers, and papermakers joined in the pro- 
test. Thais levy, which exempted publications of more than 
Six sheets, clearly was aimed at tne four-sheet newspaper 
press. And if its real intent was suppression rather than 
revenue, it was successful for it killed off more than half 
of London's newspapers.” 3y 1714 even a journal as renowneu 
as the Spectator had succumbed. An advertising tax added 


to the stamp duties of 1712 made further publication impossible 


persons within government still sued newspapers for personal, 
rather than criminal, libel. In 1771 John Miller, editor of 
the Evening Post at the suit of Lord Sandwich was confined 

in the Fleet Prison on a charge of "personal libel." In 

1781 the printer of the Courant was sent to the pillory for 
an hour, imprisoned for a year, and fined one hundred pounds 
for libeling the Russian Ambassador. 


$. St. James*s Chronicle, March 6, 1775. 


9. Siebert, op. cit., pp. 3212, 314, It must, however, 
be noted that the existence of newspapers was so tenuous in 
the first half of the century that almost half the publications 
on the street had failed every year even before the passage of 
this Bbalhb,. 


be 

for many other prints, and objections from prominent literati 
of the caliber of Addison, Swift, and Steele were in vain. 

Primarily for purposes ot control, Walpole, under 
seorge I, increased the stamp duties once again; while Pitt, 
badly needing funds to finance a French war in 1757, raised 
the newspaper tax an additional 4d. on all editions of four 
Pagesi Or sl 65S. fhe stamps on a fout-+Dage néwspaper were 
now l4d., plus two shillings per advertisement. This tax 
was fatal to fifteen marginal periodicals in 1757 and six 
more in ee el By padding newspapers up to six sheets per 
edition, editors could avoid this new tax and pay only three 
shillings per edition, as did book publishers. The need to 
fill these additional two pages encouraged the appearance of 
lengthy political essays which soon found favor with author, 
editor, and reader. 

In the spring of 1770, Lord North, sensing the in- 
creased popularity of many anti-ministerial newspapers, tried 
to curtail newspaper circulation by placing an additional duty 


li 


upon the press. Editors were horrified at tnis latest at- 


tempt to silence them. So long as “a certain tat) ord late 
‘tif the people of England were so fond of reading lies in the 


z 
newspapers, they ought to pay for it exorbitantly,'?¢ rhe 


FO, @ioid., Democae 


li... Morning Post, Aprils26, 1770.) “After “tiis step 
we need not wonder if we see the Minister's edict for the total 
suppression of every other print in Great Britain except his 
own partial Gazette."' See also St. james's Chronicle, October 
12, 1775: "To enslave the Colonies, and subvert the Freedom 
of the Press, are the two darling objects of the present hope- 
ful administration...." 


12% *Gazetteers "March 23771770% 


s 


D6 


press, especially of the opposition, could be expected staunchly 
to defend both its prerogatives and its independence before the 
public... 

Although heavy taxes made profits difficult, these 
harassments did not operate as an effective control over tne 
periodical press. The larger publications, usually well 
financed, could not be intimidated, and the scores of marginal 
publications that were discontinued quickly reappeared with 
a new name and with new backers, but with the same old ideas 
and editorial personnel: 

For aS soon as morning dawnSwith roseate hue 

The ‘Herald' of the morn arises too, 

UPOS succes “Coteeeeccescosceecnaeer. daylong, 

‘Gazettes’ and 'Ledgers' swarm a motly throng, 

When evening comes she comes with all her train 

Of 'Ledgers', 'Chronicles', and 'Posts' again, 

Like bats appearing, when the sun goes down 

From holes obscure and corners of the town.}3 

In fine, though freedom of the press was not absolute 
in England during the era of the American Revolution, the 
press said what it wanted to say; if freedom of expression 
was not legally guaranteed, it was not overtly taken away; 
and legal prosecutions either from Parliament or the Attorney- 


General's office never drove an important newspaper or mazga- 


zine off the streets during this period. 


In the five years before the cutbreak of hostilities 
at Lexington, John Wilkes and a group of Whig newspapers, ably 


supported by London's Lord Mayor, had successfully opened the 


12. George Crabbe, The Newspapers (London, 1785) p. 23. 


2, 


tichest field for all journalists: the proceedings in Par- 
liament. Both Commons and Lords had tried to maintain their 
time~honored prerogative of secret sessions, but with the 
London populace supporting its mayor and press, Parliament 


14 One realistic member of Commons advised his 


retreated. 
colleagues: '"'The best thing you can do with the press 1s 
tovlet it alone... it may publish .some very bad speeches; Dut 
it 1S impossible that it can publish very much worse speeches 
than some that are made in this ftiouse, and many of them are 
very much Better ee Commons has, in etfect, acted upon this 
advice ever since. Parliament, by 1775, would confine it- 
self to libel charges based upon imputations on the character 
or va peer. +? 
In January, 1772 William ''Memory' Woodfall (brother 
of Henry Sampson Woodfall) commenced his legendary reporting 
of the transactions in Commons. Since note-taking was still 
forbidden, Woodfall employed his phenomenal powers of recol- 
lection (or imagination) and was able to publish in his 
Morning Chronicle almost \verbatim accounts of the speeches 
delivered the previous day. But he did not risk fine or 


imprisonment by attributing a speech directlv to its speaker. 


His camouflaging of such names as Burke and Chatham as B--KE 


14. George Otto Trevelyan, The Barly History 
of CHAPTES JAMES FOX (New York, n.d.), pp. 307-311. 


15. Quoted in Caarles Pebody, English Journalism 
and The Men Who Have Made It (London, 1887) p. 65. 


1659 SLO EdSaie | OMEN AL ph fil D pth hil pe Dog L954 UUs 
XX Ls  DDSu ocak QO; - LAAVS De 40 (a), pO sinC Seca ware 


8. 


and CH---HAM was no real disguise, yet it was considered 


legally protectable./’ 


Parliament, however, was still not without weapons. 
At the motion of a member, the galleries of either House 
could be cleared of "strangers"; but tnis action was rarely 
taken, and during the entire era of the American Revolution 
Doth the press and the public had almost free access to its 
chambers.-© Despite occasional expulsion of reporters, 
newspapers continued to quote the proceedings of both Houses 


oy 


with disturbing accuracy. The cliche, ‘informed sources 


close to government," was zhout to enter the newspaperman's 
vocabulary, and these sources were used when the galleries 
were cleared for reasons of "state secrecy." 

The government erected a press gallery in 1831, 
finally admitting that journalists were entitled to observe 
and report the proceedings of the British legislature. 

Aside from reporting on the Parliamentary scene, 


newsgathering for both newspaper and magazine was in the main 


17. As late as December, 1778 Gentleman's Magazine, 
which by this time opened each issue with a "Summary of Pro- 
ceedings in the Last Session of Parliament," still utilized 
this abbreviated name technique. The newsnaners had aban- 
doned this system by 1776; they already were identifying 
each speaker. 


18. The June 13, 1781 issue of H. S. Woodfall's 
Public Advertiser apologized for the imadequate coverage of 
the preceding day's debates in Commons. It seemed that its 
reporter came to the House one hour before the opening of the 
session, but the gallery was “mobbed" and he could not enter. 
A substitute had to be found from among those already admitted. 


19. Gazetteer, March 11, 1778. See also ibid., 
BOTOUCT Sous Liou. 


a 


a second-hand affair. No periodical could afford tc send 
correspondents to the colonies or even to Europe. Despite 
this handicap, editors kept their reading public relatively 
well informed. Much news was obtained from communications 
printed in the government's official organ, the London Gazette. 
Still more heavily relied upon was the direct wird of ships' 
officers, letters from Englishmen abroad (always submitted 
free by the family), translations of articles from foreign 
newspapers, and--of special value by 1775--letters, pamphlets, 
=2wspapers, and proclamations from any of the colonies in 
Americae Information culled from these sources was usually 
printed verbatim, regardless of the personal bias of the edi- 
tor. NewS was so scarce that filling the columns of a four 
Or Six page newspaper which came out daily or tri-weekly must 
have been almost impossibly difficult, and editors did not 
overlook the myriad rumors and reports that came to their 
copy desks. The reader consequently came to expect truth, 
half-truth, and often complete falsehood in the columns of 
his mewspaper. But from his monthly magazine, which had 

time to sift through the events of previous weeks, the reader 
expected a more sober and detached analysis. Many magazines 


tried to justify this expectation.“© 


20. Ralph Griffith, founder and publisher of the 

Monthly Review from 1749 to 1803, was an excellent example of 
a politically impartial magazine editor. Although always in 
the center of an intellectual hurricane (Goldsmith quarreied 
with him and Smollett attacked him in the Critical Review), 

he saw no reason why political views should infiuence literary 
and artistic criticism. In spite of Griffith's hearty disap- 
proval of the Tory government which waged war upon the Ameri- 
can colonies, the reader could seldom discern this bias from 


the mges of the Monthly Review. See Benjamin C. Nangle, 
Monthly Review (Oxford, 1934) p. xi. 


ig, 


Many contributions to London's periodical press were 
made by major literary figures who, unfortunately for the 
historian, chose to publish anonvmously. Although James 
Boswell was identified as the author of a series of seventy 
essays which appeared regularly (1777-1783) in the London 
Magazine, and Smollett, Johnson (who was on the royal payroll), 
and Goldsmith also have been identified, most of the writers 
were exceedingly difficult to recognize. Journalism may 
still have carried tne disreputable connotaticn left over 
from the \Vialpole period of wholesale press corruption, or 
perhaps men feared political antagonism or repercussion. 

At any rate, it was clear that everybody--from Lord Sandwich 
to Benjamin Franklin--used the press for the swift and effec- 
tive dissemination of ideas, and with few exceptions, the 
attempts of newspaper contributors to avoid discovery have 


peen gudée ss furs 


With the single exception of Scot's Magazine which 
was printed in Edinburgh, ail of Sritain's great periodical 
press was published in London. These city editions circulated 


with such ravidity that they rendered tne influence of the 


smaller provincial newspapers almost completely negligible. 


21. It is known that James Scott was the author of 
the 'tanti-Se janus'' letters which were written in the interest 
of Lord Sandwich against the Earl of Bute. It is also known 
that john Horne Tooke was the influential "Another Freeholder 
of Surry." The identity of '"Junius,‘' the most feared and 
respected letter writer in the century, is still clotuct in 
doubt. For the scores of pseudonyms that Franklin used in 
bis letters to the press, see Vernier W. Crane, ed., 
Franklin's Letters To The Press, 1758-1775 (Chapel Hiil, i950). 


ele 


If a country reader desired quick knowledge of affairs in 
America or the continent, he was forced to subscribe to one 

ot London's newspapers. His only other choice was to wait 

for the provincial publication, usually Drinted weekly, to 
recopy the news from the city ya eae WSi-a, ér eset gin. Lene 
country, where the Tories were strongest, they controlled no 
powerful organs ot public opinion; while the Whiggish elements 
of the great city spoke to all Britain. The ministry, there- 
fore, was to find itself harassed by an overwhelmingly opposi-~ 
tion press from the first news of the battle of Lexington te 
the day, seven years later, when it was finally driven from 


power with the complete approbation of this hostile press. 


226 .rebody, oppo icat., (Dio, (Cbadmied me ties Ts 
main features the provincial press is of necessity a repro- 
duction of the press of the metropolis.'"' See also Mildred 
A. Gibb and Frank Beckwith, The Yorkshire Post (Yorkshire, 
1954), which stated that this paper in 1777 received its 
news chiefly from London journals. Because of the growing 
interest in American affairs any newspaper that failed to 
give its readers adequate coverage of the events on the other 
side of the Atlantic was sure to fail. James Donaidson, 
editor of the Edinburgh Advertiser, tried desperately to 
keep his publication going during the war years, but he 
could not provide the latest news from either America or 
Europe as swiftly as the London press. On) uly ae oes 
as sales fell and Edinburgh readers waited for delivery of 
the metropolitan publications, Donaldson went out of business. 
In his closing issue he noted that his paper "circumscribed 
as it has been in the historical department, is ill cali- 
culated to satisfy a curiosity so ardent or an anxiety so 
Natural at the present momentous crisis." The paper re- 
sumed publication a year later when American news was no 
longer of such avid interest to tne Scottish reader. When 
it came to coverage of the American war, the British press 
both in London and the provinces was 2 publish-or-perish 
institution. 


ee 


To the dismay of George III and his cabinet, the 
opposition press far outnumbered the Tory publications in 
circulation and influence. So long as supporters of Lord 
Camden's interests purchased shares in the Middlesex Journal 
"in order to write more bitterly against the government,'"*<> 
and so long as James Dodsley establisned his Annual Register 
in 1759 ‘tin conjunction with Edmund Burke ,'**4 and so long as 
John “Wilkes could count upon the complete support of the 
Public Ledger and General Advertiser, the ministry could 
have no peace. In fact, not only was the London press in 
the hands of the opposition; it was in the hands of the most 
radical elements of the opposition! John Almon, Wilkes's 
close friend and another leader in the press's struggle to 
report Parliamentary debates, used his Evening Post as a 
vehicle for directing almost treasonous invective at both 
Crown and ministry, and opponents ot governmental policy 
(including three members of the Burke family)-> found his 
standard a convenient rallying point. In 1776 William Wood- 
fall sold out his interests in the Packet to a group of 
bitterly partisan Whigs whose anti-acministration sentiments 
were reflected in the editorial bias of the newspaper; while 


William Parker, slow to forget earlier encounters with 


23. Andrews, op. cite, Vol. I, pe. 182. 


24. Cambridge History, op. cite, Vol. X, p. 324. 
25 Amdrews, op. cite, p. 210. 
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government, likewise employed much venom in the columns of 
his General Advertiser. The Gazetteer, Courant, St. James's 
Chronicle, and scores of lesser journals, though not directly 
connected with any political faction, also contributed to the 
opposition's control of the British press from 1775 to 1782. 
To, add to the ministry's Girficuicies,” most moceratc. 
or ''neutral' publications demonstrated definite Whig pro- 
clivities. For example, the "neutral'' Town and Country maga- 
zine's most frequent contribdutcr was Thomas Chatterton who 
was considered a more outspoken democrat than John Wilkes. 
Looking back over the men and ideas behind the bluncer into 
a Civil war that eventually grew into a world conflict with 
almost all western Soyer ean arrayed against the British, 
the opposition Courant, on August 11, 1781, denounced those 
few remaining Englishmen who were still "so destitute of 
principle't;as to claim: the "virtue' of politveal imparts. = 
aitVes "In this hour of ministerial turpitude," it asserted, 
“every honest man cries out shame upon...those creatures 
and those prints, that affect ae. Tnpaeei a Vite eee Most news- 
papers eventually deviated from their claims of "scrupulous 
impartiality."' Henry Sampson Woodfall's Public Advertiser, 


considered by many one of the most sober and respected British 


26. Editors usually took pride in their claim of un- 
bias, the possession of which was not only a cardinal virtue 
in itself but also a strong selling point. Gentleman's Maga- 
zine was certain to preface each yearly edition with a state- 
ment atfirming its moderate course. It even opened its 
1778 volume with the boast "we have adhered so strictly to 
impartiality, that our labours may justly be considered as 
something more than a brief chronicle of the times--they 
are authentic materials for future historians." 


li. 
; : oT as . : 
publications of the era, with a daily circulation of over 


28 


three thousand copies and a subscription list that included 


almost all the members of Parliament and the King himself, 
was, by 1781, also reflecting anti-ministerial sentiments 
in its selection of articles, iettzrs, and state papers.7” 

In an attempt to bring public opinion over to its 
Side, the ministry not only harassed opposition publications°° 
but also hired writers to place the ministerial point of view 
in many of the leading journals. CIV tOUCL Eo, Miiiers® tani 
anonymous correspondent taking the name "DETECTOR" made it 
Cleapatorthessorning Chronicle: that, liberty of the oress, 
already one of England's ''greatest blessings and dearest 
Drivileges,'' was in dire jeopardy oecause of "needy and 
profligate writers'"' hired by the administration to subvert 
this liberty by substitutiny thoughts "written with a pen- 
Sioned hand'' for those written by men with honest and honor- 
able political motives. “'DETECTIOR™ also gave tne’ waryr reader 


some of the pen names used by the most prominent "ministerial 


Ce OXS DOULTC. TOD ewes teisn VOMIT Let Del shos \ As. 


Collins, Authorship in the Days of Johnson (London, 1927) 
Do ohn BPEDOd YW ODs Tile, iD. 10.6 


28. It was known that William Woodiall's Morning 
Chronicle circulated about 2,000 copies daily. Many publishers 
so effectively hid their circulation records that these records 
have completely disappeared. Unfortunately, the statistical 
accounts cf the Stamp Office indicating the payments of indi- 
vidual newsparers and magazines have likewise, in the main, 
disappeared. 


29. See January 10, 18, March 10, 30, 1781 issues 
for "non-partisan" attacks upon the ministry and Lords North 
and Sandwich. 


30. Chronicle, February 13, 1777; Morning Post, 
Mayes a Lis 1: 


15. 


scribblers.'' On July 24, 1776, a poem in the Morning Post 
vigorously attacked Dr. John Shebbeare, one of the ministry's 
most notorious "hack writers," for propagating a "most 
dam--ble parcel of lies!'t and for not realizing that, like 

a weather cock, he became quite useless the moment he was 


'teix! pel 


When Hugh Kelly, an important zovernment penman, 
died in March, 1777, the Chronicle usec its entire first page 
and a full column of its second to pay homage to this minor 
literary figure whose great contribution was in the service 
ofmihis minrstry, rather than in f{ilat lot. ligis. crait > ais tee 
and the children received, ot course, a handsome rfension from 
the Saas 

It was impossible to determine exactly how many col- 
leagues on the royal pay roll Kelly and Shebbeare had. sut 
the opposition Eveniny Post ran a series of articles featuring 
biographical sketches of the men it was certain were being 
paid so well “for the daily letters and paragraphs which they 
imsert in the several newspapbders...telling tie nation idle 
tales about tiie conquest of America." Sir john Dalrymple, 
“one Lind,’ Dr. Shedbeare, Dr. Samuel Johnson ("'a pedant in 
letters, a brute in manners, and a jacobits in principle"), 


and William Knox (the "ignorant, illiterate, petuknt and arro- 


gant Under Secretary to Lord George Germaine"), were among 


31. The Morning Post, July 15, 1783, claimed that 
She=deare's pension was three hundred pounds per annum. 


Ja6 BCNrOnicle, April 1. i775 
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the foremost of this ‘mercenary band of hired writers, or 
rather assassins, whom Ministers keep in pay, to daily white- 
wash their proceedings," according to the Evening Post.>> 
The exact amount expended by the secret service, the 

pension and place lists, and the Kins's and minister's private 
accounts, Can never ‘Se known. 3ut the ceneral Advertiser was 
certain that huge sums were being spent by the ministry to 
have its point of view expressed so that Englishmen could 

be "deceived, duped, and seduced into an opinion that this 
unhappy, wicked, and self-destroving war against America, 


was a right measure.'t>* 


On occasion the anti-ministerial forces, too, could 
be counted upon to seek favorable treatment in the press. In 
fact, the morning Chronicle reported an "equally strange and 
incredible" rumor that the American Congress had voted the sum 
of one thousand dollars "as a compliment to the Printer of an 
Evening Paper in tiis metropolis, for the spirit with which 
he and his correspondents, had maintained their side of the 


35 


guest.on.” Later, "DETECTOR AMERICANUS" attacked London's 


33. Evening Post, October 14, 1773. 
.34. General Advertiser, November 20, 1777. 


35. Morning Chronicle, September 14, 1776. Alexander 
Aspinall, in Politics and the Press (London, i948) p. 68, 
noted that most newspapers in the 1780's and 1790's received 
less than two hundred pounds per year from the Secret Service 
Pund, as did most "newspaper hacks" who wrote for the mini- 
Stry. These amounts seem too meager to have swayed any news- 
paper's editorial viewpoint. They probably were expended by 
government to promote favorable coverageqd@ a particular issue. 


17. 


“several hireling American newspapers'' which were, he claimed, 
edited by an "hired host who forge lies against the land of 
their nativity.'° But he could not document these charges 
because Congress gave no indication that it had any interest 
in bribing English publications. The American cause in the 
British press, aside from the occasional letters of a 3enjamin 
Franklin or a Charles Lee, was Ciampioned by a group of in- 
trepid editors whose only remuneration was the downfall of 

the North-Sandwich-Germaine ministry of George III. Convic- 
tion, political opportunism, petty faction, or downright 
disgust with the government, may have driven many editors 

into the camp of opposition; but none sold themselves to 

the cause of America. 

Notwithstanding the belief that some may have con- 
sidered unbiased journalism a much desired and attainable 
virtue, most understood that the story of the war in America 
could never be impartially told. Because the government 
could at pleasure withhold some official accounts and distort 
others, its versions of the news were regularly attacked by 
the oppos:tion press which claimed that its own sources 
(ranging from newspapers freshly arrived from Paris to per- 
sonal letters from people in America) either entirely contra- 


dicted the official versions of the news reported in the 


36. Morning Chronicle, January 3, 1778. On March 6, 
1778, this newspaper could not resist copying from a forged 
"American Gazette" being circulated in London's West End. 
This "Gazette" claimed that the editors of the Public Ledger 


and Evening Post were granted medals by America for "a ianat/ing/ 


the minds of their credulous readers with their iaflammatory 
puffs and impudent misrepresentations." 


key 


London Gazette, or else illuminated some glaring, and usually 


embarrassing, governmental omissions.» 


The London Gazette 
made certain that good news traveled fast, but when bad news 
had to be disseminated "it was some days before the accounts 
are sufficiently garbled, to be laid before the public; and 
it is generally some weeks before half the truth is really 
known,'’ claimed one edatorein As soon as rumor got around 
of an important action in America, readers waited for the 
next edition of the tri-weekly Gazette, or a special Gazette 
Extraordinary, and if no clarifying information appeared in 
the royal publication, they assumed that "tiie news was of 
such a nature as the Ministry thought improper to be pub- 
ikiohed Sta | 

Throughout the era of the American Revolution the 
opposition press advised its readers to distrust the ‘nonsense 


and falsehoods of the London ‘sazette. The Westminster 


Journal called the Gazette's compilers "dealers in Fustian" 


nae ; Big! , 
who were busy buildings castles 10 air, P while the General 
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Journal, August 1, 1775, May 7, 1776; Morning Chronicle, 
GOLV es bes Os 


38. Morning Post, September 20, 1776. 
39.0 EVeEniigerost, December’ 3,- 17755 


40. Evening Post, September 10, 1776, November l, 
1777. The Morning Post, July 5, 1776, printed a letter clain- 
ing the London Gazette and the Poet Laureatship were to be 
consolidated into one office because “they both speak the 
language of fiction."' See also Courant, May 15, June 16, 
1781. 


41. Westminster Journal, February 21, 1778. 
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Advertiser argued that the American gazettes were now more 
accurate than their London counterpart: "Good God! how we 
are changed,'' it mourned, ''the vain bombast of France has 
taken possession of Britain anc the old rough honesty of 
Britain has fled to Americai"*¢ At best, the journal which 
was "Published by Authority" could be counted upon to deliver 
only a highly biased version of affairs in America. 

Yet however untrustworthy these official reports, they 
eventually proved far more accurate than the conflicting in- 
formation which appeared in London's other publications. > 
One letter writer claimed that the daily accounts in the 
public newspapers were so little founded in truth that not 
one article in twenty could in the least be depended ame 
Three months later another ret that not one account in ten 
could be relied ipon. Despite this reputed fifty per cent 
improvement in so brief a period of time, wild conjectures 


40 One core 


continued to appear ali during the war years. 
respondent, narrating the most absurd rumors “propagated by 
the ministry,'' described the conditions of hunger that led 


the American troops to eat one another, the Washington-=Mrs. 


Gibbons tale, and the murdering of the American Commander by 


42. General Advertiser, October 8, 1779. 


43. The pro-ministerial General Evening Post, December 
16, 1777 and the opposition Gazetteer, December 19, 1777 agreed 
that the London Gazette's version of the battle of Saratoga 
was both accurate and impartial. 


44. Gazetteer, May 17, 1775. 
453.0 Tid 2, 2hugnstiisy 2775. 


46. Morning Post, September 13, 1775. A correspondent 
to the Gazetteer, October 9, 1775 reported that "Boston was 
absolutely reduced to ashes by the regulars." 
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his own sentinels, concluded that "of the many Advantages 
derived to Old England from the American War, the great im- 
Drovement in the Art of politicai Lying is not the least 


considerable."'*! 


SO icng 2s/accsunts Jf \this -kand; flooded 
the newspapers and magazines, the London Gazette could be 
used to advantage by all editors as a political bell- 
wether. The ministerial prints adhered closely to its 
official accounts of the proceedings in America, while 
the opposition press assumed that anything printed in the 
"Royal Lying Gazette'"' was often the exact opposite of the 
rts. The Gentleman's Magazine, studying scores of "spuri- 
ous accounts" of the war circulating throughout England, con- 
cluded ''that it is no easy matter to distinguish truth from 
fadceunsdy i) 

Aside from the London Gazette, in mid-1776 the veneral 
Evening Post was the only important London publication a Tory 
could buy with confidence. From tne very beginning of the 
difficulties in America this newspaper proclaimed its impar- 
tiality,-bDut,.the :tone.ok its ltetters,, poems, articies,,. and 
introductory remarks convinced the reader of its Tory predi- 
leceaons cat However, when provoked by what it believed to be 


ministerial error, the General Evening Post would join the 


ay 2 Stu james "Ss" Chronicle,’ “january 2, “1777. 


48. Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1777, p. 501. 
Seer ailisoni bie... May.,. 1776, pee 237% 


49, General Evening Post, June 22, 1775, February 27, 
October 12, 1776. On January 26, 1776 “Epigram" blamed the 
Whigs on both sides of the Atlantic for commenc-ag this 
“most wonderful dispute twixt Royalty and Vermine...." 


21. 


opposition. For example, when rumor of an additional impost 
upon newspapers prompted a petition from the London Associa- 
tion, this paper praised the Association's action against 
the "PRESENT MINISTERIAL TYRANTS," who were “striking against 
the EXISTENCE OF A FREE PRESS."" Tory dy conviction and not 
by pension, it criticized the ministry as violently as did 
the opposition. 38ut in spite of championing the cause of a 
free press, the General Evening Post warned other publica- 
tions that with freedom came responsibility, which many were 
rejecting by filling “'the public prints with pDanegyrics upon 
redellion and libellous aspersions upon the conduct of men 
SO 


who are labouring to secure our rights and properties." 


Lloyd's Evening Post, a relatively unimportant tri- 


weekly tabloid with little prestige, was the only other 
London newspaper to support the ministry. As early as 
March, 1775, it came out strongly against the American "Sons 
of Sedition."' On April 3, it stressed the “absurdity, and 
downright lunacy of our making the smallest concessions to 
the rebellious Peransereites One opposition newspaper called 
Lloyd's a “motley medly of soporific dullness" which not only 
filled its columns with paragraphs plagiarized from the morn- 
ing Dress, but--still worse--transcribed stories however in- 
credible, ill-founded or flagrant, and propagated them "with 


malevolent delight" if they happened to favor the ministry. 


50. General Evening Post, July 28, 1775, October 7,- 
1775. For a later loyal view see November 23, 1779 issue. 


51. See also issues of March 24 and April 24, 26, 
) i i fae 


ofa 


The Packet recommended that Lloyd's be used as wrapping 


paper. 


In late October, 1776 London's two Tory pubisications 
received reinforcement from a most unexpected quarter. 
Without warning, the Reverend Edmund Bate's Morning Post, 
the newspaper with the largest circulation in England, con- 
summated probably the most impustant British editorial re- 
volution of the decade when it converted from an independent 
anti-ministerial policy to one of a firm defense of the North 


government. 


=_ 


Although never in sympathy with the American caise,>> 


the Morning Post had been one of the government's outstand+ 


ing critics. It had claimed Lord North was "no Prime Minister 


, 54 
but merely an office creature confined to the treasury,''> 


while complaining that American affairs were ''too ridiculous 
to laugh at." The administration's impotence was “inexcu- 


sable,'">> and its military talents were “well adapted to 


16 


convert a flower into a thistle. Moreover, the Morning 


52. Packet, June 1, 1778; General Advertiser, January 
Bale 1779% . 


53. The Morning Post, August 24, 1776 claimed: ''The 
Romans, who were originally thieves and robbers...acquired 
a very extensive empire. The Americans ground their hopes 
upon the same principles. Are we not, say they, exiled 
rebels, enthusiastick refugees, transported pickpockets, 
reprieved felons, the refuse of prison and jails, or the 
mungril of fugitive slaves and vagabonds. How then can 
we fail of success? The Romans were so before us, and 
heaven smiled upon their undertakings!" 


54. Ibid., September 27, 1775. 


55. Ibid., October 20, 1775. See also ibid., March 
20, October 19, November 7, 1775 and January 16, 1776. 


56. Ibid., Jamuary 20, 1776. 
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Post had claimed that the ministry was so divided that 
only a Chathamite coalition could save the day. Reporting 
that a recovered and healthy Chatham would soon be leading 
the House of Peers "as gallantly as ever," and that this un- 
expected intelligence had a more distressing effect on the 
government "'than their whole train of American miscarriages 
put together,” the Morning Post in early 1776 made it 
clear that it preferred a change in ministry. 

Occasionally letters attacking the minority-°® or 
the Americans” appeared in the Morning Post, but otherwise 
there was no warning that the paper would become London's 
leading Tory journal. On October 15, 1770 it suddenly began 
an attack upon both the Parliamentary minority and the Ameri- 
can “"rebels,'t while praising and defending all the acts of 
Ministry. Suggesting that political opposition be stifled 
with bribes, it reported that Lord Rockingham was ready to 
abandon "Poor Edmund" Burke and come over to the Tory stana- 
fae and that Charles James Fox had "fixed his price with 
antnistrations Yo. Militarily, "the cowardice of the panic- 
smitten Yankies, at Long Island,'' reflected to the credit of 
Lord Sandwich who made it clear to the Dukes of Richmond and 
Grafton, Lords Shelburne, Camden, and the other Whigs in 


57., Morning Post, February 27,.1776. 


580, Ibid., May 26, 1775, “Political* Looking? Glass” 
attacked "the degraded" Lord Camden and his followers. 


59... .LDid, p&fandaxiyi Ma 12 here 
60. <Ibids} \October 15e51776. 
Slat, lbid.e, Getobersal 1. J 76. 
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Parliament, that the Americans "never would face a body of 
the King's troops, like soldiers or men." 

The opposition assumed, and Tories rarely denied, 
that the sudden shift in allegiance of the Morning Post was 
purchased by the ministry with a promise of an immediate 


63 Few 


pension and perhaps an eventual peerage to Bate. 
doubted that Bate was earning his pay. Under his care the 
Morning Post tampered with some facts, withheld others, and 
generally brought the level of its politics down to the sex 
and spice level of its social cclumns. In fact, many oppo- 
Sition editors thought the ''Reverend Trumpeters Morning Fost" 
so flagrant in its perversions of truth on behalf of ministry 
that only “exposure columns" could counterbalance the harm 
being done. The General Advertiser frequentlv began columns 
with a quotation from the previous issue of the Morning Post, 
usually labelling the column "the ministerial lie of yester- 
day.'"* The article would proceed to print a "factual" refuta- 
tion of the ministerial picts tad The Packet also started 


a column aimed at correcting misinformation found in “that 


vile receptacle of ministerial subterfuge called the ‘Morning 


62. Morning Post, Octooer 21, 1776. 


63. General Advertiser, June 18, July 10, 1778; 
February 18, 1780. See aiso Public Ledger, November 17, 1778, 
and Gazetteer, December 12, 1778. 


64. Morning Post, June 18, 1778. Cf. General Adver- 
tiser, June 19, UHEE "The ministerial lie of yesterday 
was, that Sir Henry Clinton had attacked General Washington 
and defeated him. There is no vessel arrived."' See also 


Evening Post, June 23, August 29. 1778; Public Ledger, 
September 22, 25, November 17, 19, 20, December 29, 17/78. 


65 
Post,'' while the Public Ledger of December 11, 1778 entitled 


one corrective article "Ministerial Trash in the Morning Post 
of yesterday." This column quoted a dozen remarks and then 
corrected everything from Bate's grammar to his “lying poli- 
tics.'' So long as a newspaper Dy “command, patronage, and 
bribe't could poison the channels of public information; so 
long as the 'tReverend editor of an obscene, false, and scan- 
dalous Morning Print'' could claim the three hundred pound 
pension made available by the death of David Hume (and even 
have it raised to four hundred per annum for doing nothing 
more than "lving, puffing, and abusing, for the ministry,'') 
the General Advertiser would continue its crusade against the 
“Four Farthing Post .109 The’ Packet was still more violent in 
tone. Claiming that 3ate, an "impudent slave" in the pay of 
"Jemmy f[witcher'' (Lord Sandwich), was daily driven to bare- 
raced inconsistencies in order to earn his unhallowed ead o 
it expressed the hope that ne and the ministers he served 


would eventually De Drouzht to the block! The fact that a 


O5.. Packet, july, 3, 4Septenbere25, -Octaberrias t2a5 
November 13, December 28, 30, 1778. 


5660,, seneral Acvertiser, july 10, 15, %2ogielseo 
August 7, 22,023; 245 2590283). 29 pec tobermsess + Lae ese tipassan. 


67. Packet. July 13, 1778. See also Evening Post, 
October i4, 1778, Claiming that Sir hugh Palliser negotiated 
the "purchase matter"? between Sandwich and Bate. 


08. Packet, July 20, 1778. On August 26, the Packet 
requoted from other newspapers the "logical rumor" that Bate, 
"scavenger in ordinary to the ministry,'t would be made a 
member of Parliament. See also article, July 24, affirming 
that he probably would be made a Bishop. Bate, incidentally, 
was made a baronet in 1813. 


26. 


SoarLement aS Crude. as this .did fot odric’ tne editor of the 
Packet to the bar was eloquent testimeny of the treedom--and 
license--of the British press. 

For almost two years the Mornings Post ignored these 
attacks; but by the summer of 1778 ate decided to level nis 
own countercharges. On July 25 bate mentioned "an impudent 
falsehood published by the republican printers"; on July 30 
he labeled the opposition journals "tne traiterous papess''; 
on August 8 he referred to 'ta certain morning paper that is 
too contemptible to be named""; and by August 25 the Morning 
Post was in the thick of a newspaper war when it attacked the 
Paotic Ledger for being "a wretched, contemptibdle, repubdlican 
Did itt, «5: Voemtermo. Tepub rt cane was) tOu iol patraot’ as an 
epithet of opprobrium in the columns or the Morning Post. 

In trying to discredit his adversaries 5y associating them 
with radical movements and by rarely using the violent lan- 
guage so often found in their columns, Sate tried to rise 
above most criticism. tis comments affirming that the Public 
Advertiser "was remarkable for the staleness of its intelli- 


- 


gence,'0” and the Public Ledger "was founded in Peeeticod (tor 
were mild indeed compared to the invective dat]e's tormentors 
used to describe him and his journal. 

The widespread knowledge that the Morning Post could 


be counted upon to disseminate the latest ministerial "closet 


taik'"t made it an important newspaper even to its enemies. 


69. Morning Post, March 6, 1779. 


70. Ibid., March 9, 30, May 1, 1779. 
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Often a hint from Bate that the "propagators of rank treason" 
presently would be punished caused opposition editors to 
screen their columns carefully for the next few weeks, (1 
The Public Ledger's notorious and anonymous "CURTIUS" gained 
such renown for his remarks about both the ministry and the 
Morning Post, /7 that on December 1 the Public Ledger apologized 
for omitting “CURTIUS'''s previously advertised “Letter to the 
“anys. because ~at declared, howeverrtrue the charges ot tue 
alone "might not guard the publication from attack...."' Few 
doubted that ministerial warnings emanating from the columns 
of the Morning Post led opposition editors to mend their ways. 
It appeared to the opposition that the only way to 
rid London of Bate and his newspaper was to wait until even 
his most loyal followers would discover the frauds perpetrated 
upon their credulity and would cease purchasing the Morning 
Post. > But Bate, relying upon the mammoth circulation of 
his paper (he claimed it was abdDout 5,000 pees remained 
unperturbed. Confident that there would always oe an audi- 


ence for the type of scandal and gossip which filled his 


social coiumns, he knew that his reading public could be 


— 


Tl, * Morning Post; Septembers2h, 27S, 


72. Public Ledger, November 17, 18, 1778. "“CURTIUS" 
described Bate as "an unhappy deserter of his God, and 
scourge of his country," who was "the mere entrance into the 
Augean Stable of the State," thought it expedient "to sweep 
away the nuisance from the door before tak/ing/ notice of 

the filth and ordure within...." 


73. Packet, September 25, 1778; General Advertiser, 
January 30, 1779. 


74. Morning Post, October 26, 1778. 
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counted upon to purchase his newspaper from conviction, 
habit, or curiosity. He was helped also by semi-of ficial 
Support from the government which tried to make certain 
that the Morning Post was the only newspaper sold at mili- 
tary encampments. > The opposition press triumphantly 
Claimed that it was nibbling away at the Morning Post's 
circulation figures, /° but for years Bate was quite secure 
in his position. So long as the interests supporting him 
made good profit, why should he be replaced? The Morning 
Post had been founded as a business venture (with Bate's 
good friend David Garrick as a part owner) and its immense 
success, its owners were certain, was due in no small 
measure to the controversial parson who catered so capably 
to the tastes of his large reading audience. 

On the twenty-fifth of February, 1780 Bate over- 
stepped the bouncs of legal propriety when, in a column 
titled "Queries,'’ he affronted the Duke of Richmond, 4a 
Drominent leader of the opposition. The Duke immediately 
pressed charges at King's Bench and Bate, convicted of libel, 
td 


Pad 
was sent off to prison for twelve months in late June, 1781. 


While the trial was still in progress the owners of the 


75. General Advertiser, January 11, 1779. 


Gow febbid., gp xjanuary,). 4, 1779. See also ibid., July 
9, 1778 for an earlier claim that its circulation was rising 
at the expense of the Morning Post. See also ibid., January 
ct aSAN Br ars 3 


77. Morning Post, September 26, 1780; Morning 
Chronicle, October 30, 1780. 
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Morning Post bowed to heavy pressure from ySoth sides of the 
political fence and removed their editor. With Garrick dead, 
it appeared that Bate had lost his chief supporter among his 
employers. The Morning Post's scandal stories had alienated 
many important people and even his powerful and influential 
friends were unable to reduce Bate's sentence, let alone 
secure a pardon for him. Additional libel suits added to 
his wces and he was frequently called from his cell to defend 
himself against new charges. 
Any pleasure Bate‘s imprisonment may have given the 
opposition was short-lived, for while still fighting his 
prison sentence he joined with a group of prominent Sandwich 
supporters to plan a new newspaper which it was hoped would 
serve not only as a defender of ministerial policy, Dut also 
aS a semi-official organ of government. in October, 1760 
the Morning Herald was created to meet these specifications. 
Completely dissociating itself from the "'gossip-column press," 
it endeavored to cater to a class of Tories who demanded a 
journal more sophisticated in approach than the Morning Post. 
In fact, the Morning Herald, boasting that its rapidly rising 
circulation was at the expense of the Morning Post, claimed 
that the latter newspaper was "as inferior to the Morning 


Herald in point of sale, as we flatter ourselves it is, and 


ever will be, in point of conduct.""”” But the Morning Herald 


78. Morning Chronicle, November 24, 1781. 


79. Morning Herald, November 8, 1780. See also ibid., 
December 2, 1780: the Sale .of this Paper is now more exten=- | 
Sive than that of the Morning Post ever was, at its most pros- 


perous period...any person may be convinced of the fact, who 
will give himself the trouble of enquiring at the Stamp Office." 
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made few new converts “io the ministerial cause. Many of 
Bate's readers presumably shifted over from the Post, and 
though there were now two major Tory dailies in London, the 
Second apparently was making most of its circulation inroads 
at the expense of the first. The Whigs, of course, were cer- 
tain that the Morning Herald would prove just as worthless 
as the newspaper it was trying to replace. 

As expected, the Morning Herald not only praised all 


ministerial actions, but before it was two months old it, too, 
undertook a vigorous attack against the “republican prints. 
Thus it was not long before opposition editcrs lumped the 
Morning Herald and the Morning Post together as "wretched 


el 
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hirelings of a vet more wretched administration, 
attacked not only these ‘ministerial profligates," but also 
the gullibility of the "blockheads" willing to be the aupves 
of the Post's and Herald's "abominable nonsense." * 
In June, 1781 John Fielding purchased the Courant, a 
faste-failing anti-ministerial newspaper. In his first edition 
the new owner-editor claimed that since "the generality of the 
Morning Prints are subservient to Ministerial fFurposes, an In- 
Gependent Paper will be honored with the patronage of the most 
respectable part of the Be eee But to Fielding, as to 


many of his contemporaries, 'tindependent" meant anti-government 


and the Courant continued the attacks commenced years earlier 


80. Morning Heraid, Cecember i8, 1780. 


81. Courant, January 9, 1781. See also ibid., 
November 6, 1780. Cf. Morning Post, November 9, 1780. 


82. Courant, Lecember 23, 1780. 
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by the previous owner, John Cooper, against ''the HIRELING 
RUFFIANS of the ministerial rrints.7°4 Claiming that the 
Morning Herald had been "patronized and pensioned into ex: 
istence by a nefarious and callous hearted administration," 
the Courant summed up its views of the new Tory newspaper 

by calling it both a 'wretcned farrago ot nonsense and contra- 
diction" and a "prostituted paper.'""> Employing a regular 
feature series entitled "List otf Lies Political in the Mini- 
sterial Papers during the course ot last week," Fielding 
quoted the "lying paragraphs" of the Morning Herald and the 
Morping Post and after correcting these untruths, printed a 
running tally of the resdiht shea Fielding soon claimed that 
the popularity of the Courant's anti-ministerial position had 
pulled tne newspaper's circulation ‘''well above''t tne thousand 
mack for each fesueys which assured it a bDrosperous future. 
The loyal newspapers were guick to respond: claiming that 
the "patriotic republican prints" were prostitutes which op- 


posed any ministry whatever,°° 


the Morning Herald warned 
Englishmen that these domestic enemies caused more trouble 


in the Empire than did the Americans, French, and Spaniards 


84. Courant, August 6, 1781. 
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87. Courant, August 6, 1781. The sale of one thousand 
copies per edition of a tri-weekly newspaper was generally 
considered the "break-even" point. 


88. Morning: Herald, Cctober 9, 7781. 
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Q 
combined. Thus, by 1781 the second round of the newspaper 
war commenced, ana upon a larger scale than before because 


both sides had added a major protayonist to the field. 


Despite uniform Whig opposition to the government and 
its "pensioned organs,'"' there was almost no direct co-opera- 
tion between the publishers of the anti-ministerial prints. 
Opposition editors demonstrated no reluctance when afforded 
an opportunity to condemn or expose one another. The Public 
Ledger washed ‘a few of the miseries" of destruction and 
waste being suffered in America upon the printer of the Public 
Advertiser because the latter nupIattet a scheme suggested "by 
one of the ministerial crew'' for forcing the colonies to come 
to terms by setting fire to their towns and harbors and laying 
waste the country.” Miesseubia ceLredeer “Tikewrsetat tacked™the 
"licentiousness of the press" when it implied that the Evening 
Post, one of the most violent anti-ministerial publications, 
would upon occasion accept money for the insertion or deletion 
of paragraphs which would spare the reputations of "the cul- 
prits in high Hite 

Although on the offensive editorially, the opposition 
editors feared being on the defensive legally. If one editor 


was brought before the bar by government, most newspapers 


89. Morning Herald, October 18, 178i. 
90. Public Ledger, September 22, 1778. 


91. Packet, February 23, March 17, 1780; Morning 
Chronicle, February 28, October 30, 1780. 
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solidly supported him, for they knew that if one were success- 
fully attackec, the others might well be next. For this 
reason, only Edmund Bate took satisfaction in announcing 

that William Parker, printer of the General Advertiser and 

one of Bate's worst tormentors, was sentenced to Newgate for 
one year for contempt of Lords because of his acerbic comments 
in a special handbill he printed expressing joy on the ac- 
quittal of the Whig admiral, Augustus Keppel, who was court 


martialed for alleged negligence in combat with French fleets 


during the summer of 1778. °° Parker, whose newspaper columns 


had contained attacks upon the government and its hire-purchase 


oress,?° was certain that his prosecution stemmed directly 


from these attacks. After converting his prison room into an 
editorial office, he ran the General Advertiser from Newgate. 


He continued to give the Tory press no peace.’ In February, 


O22 keMOLning..Post March F230) Mav ob Blas os 


O3eugMorcning Chronicle, .ADrd 208) Loco. BvCene rane 
vertiser, january’ 74° 9) "204 26¢8 27705, 


94. General Advertiser, October 20, 1779. This issue, 
answering au anonymous Letter written to the Morning Post 
which claimed that Bate presently would be assassinated, 
commented: '"Assassinate Mr. Bate! Good gracious!....It re- 
minds us of the fly on the chariot-wheel of a conqueror on 
a windy day who explaimed to its sister insects, ‘what a 
dust we flies make!'" Parker probably served the cause of 
opposition better by this martyrdom than he did while edit- 
ing his newspaper in complete freedom. On October 22, 
November 3, 5, December 30, 1780, while hammering away at the 
belief that Bate and Lord Chief Justice Mansfield were in 
collusion (thus rendering his conviction a foregone conclu- 
Sion) he publicized the fact that his room, ten yards by 
seven in size, was one of the smallest in the prison. Even- 
tually he gained his point, as the Morning Post announced on 
February 17, i730 that he had bezn moved to larger quarters. 
The additional space gave Parker enough room to establish 
almost his entire editorial set-up within his prison walls. 


Blt 


1780, while still in prison, Parker led the crusade for the 
passage of Sir George Savile's motion to compel the govern- 
ment to produce its pension lists. The Morning Post, as ex- 


pected, bitterly opposed this bilt. > 


The General Advertiser 
used two full pages to list the name of every man who helped 
defeat this motion “in order to distinguish who are placemen, 
contractors, pensioners, etad, ttre and Parker's attacks upon 
the ministry and its ‘prostitute morning paper't became still 


more pronounced.” 


It seemed that so long as he was allowed 
to write to his own newspaper from his cell, his imprisonment 
was indeed a hollow victory for government. 

On March 20, 1780 Parker's seneral Advertiser, still 
boasting of its extensive and increasing sale, absorbed the 
insolvent and anti-ministerial Public Ledger. Thomas Brewman, 
in his final statement as editor and publisher of the Ledger, 
affirmed that he had "tried to destroy the corrupt administra- 
tion,'' and he now believed he could help to do so more effec- 
tively by serving on the staff of a larger more influential 
palsies Gaels Brewman was convinced that Parker had suc- 


ceeded in making the General Advertiser one of the most im- 


portant anti-ministerial journals in éngland. 


95. Morning Post, February 24, 1780. 
96. General Advertiser, February 29, 1780. 
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In spite of all ministerial efforts, the press was 
as hostile to the government in 1781 as it had been five 
years before. Although the Morning Herald had endeavored 
to raise the tone of Tory politics above that of its "mis- 
creant twin brother,"?” Englishmen realized that it was 
much easier for the ministry to purchase a majority in 
Parliament than it was for them to purchase one in the 
press. Untortunately for the Kinz's Friends, the press 
of England, adequately supported by rising circulation 


and advertising revenues, was not for sale. And this fact 


did not augur well for the ministry of George III. 


A —- 


979. Courant, Cctober 26,” 17S1. 


CHAPTER I 
ee Deurinninti. § RUSTON ant THe IMP <OPEIC SCSTONTANS 


If the diverse elements ot the british press could 
agree upon almost nothing, ot tiiis thev could he certain: 
Boston, queen city of the Massacimsetts, Hav.Colorv., was 
the heart of the troublesome uprisings in America. The 
"tea party" of December, 1773 had given this town such 
Drominence that Enzland now took careful cognizance or all 
that occurred in” the’ Bav4G6ié6ry; “hen, three months after 
Che. veg Oearty tne, Prine vaniecse rose in Parliament and 
stated that "'the inhabitants of 3oston nad heen the ring- 
leaders in al] the riots in America fer seven vears past," 
his words were not seriously challenged. Few recalled 
themitate Rhode Island. citizenry burning. she ‘saspee, just a 
few vears earlier. Fewer still could name a southern 
colony whict had had the temerity wantonly to destroy 
government property. None could name a citv in America 
which had gotten into so much difficulty with both King and 
rarriarent. \rether one argued for or against the colonies, 
the initial premise was clear: not only was Boston the 


economic hub of New Envland, she was the political focus 


as well. 


1. Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1774, p. 140. 
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Despite much unfavorable notoriety, Boston still 
claimed many friends in the 3ritish press. Though 
Dodsley's Annual Register, a most respectable Whig journal, 


pa eS 


asserted that the town of tsoston “had been for so long ob- 


: hae ; : 
noxious to zovernment,”’ other puodlications came to the 
defense of this beleaguered city. The London Maszazine, 


which claimed obiectivitv as its chief sellin- point, 
Draised Yoston for its patience and tortitude and con- 
demned tiie Ministry for the disastrous policy of coercion 
undertaken in the early summer of 1774. Thouzh freein: 
the Kine from blame for the passage of the Coercive Acts 
of june, 1774, the London Magazine dedicated a ‘Boston 
Epizram™ to*the Ministry: 

You've sent a rod to Massachuset 

Thinking the American will Duss it 

But much I fear for 8ritain's sake, . 

That this same rod may prove a snake.~ 

when word first reached London that 3oston refused 

to be humbled despite the closing of its ports and the 
other “Intolerabdle Acts," this magazine favorably rerorted 
that ‘the inhabitants of this town are zreatlv supported 
under the weight of ministerial vengeance, bv their gener- 
ous Drethren and friends throughout the porovince and con- 


tinent; and indeed it seems as if their prophecy will 


2e Annual Repister, february, iets, pees 
3. London Magazine, June, 1774, p. 296. 
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become true of Boston being the granary of America.''* If 
ministerial policies did not change (it continued) this 
coercive legislation could lead to war. When war did 
actually soon follow, the London Magazine led a small group 
of British journals condoning the American action at 
Lexington and Concord. Convinced that “the shot heard 
‘round the world" was fired from a British musket, this 
monthly claimed it was with an unparalleled patience that 
the Bostonians bore "the annihilation of their trade, the 
blocking up of their harbour, and many other distresses, 
until at Lexington an attack was made upon their lives, 
and then they gave sufficient proof that [sic their 


patience and unwillingness to shed British blood." 
- j] - 


The treatment of the American "problem" became both 
serious and thorough in the summer of 1775. By this time 
most newspapers and magazines had initiated columns en- 
titled "American news," and stories, rumors, anecdotes 
about Americans in general--and sSostonians in particular-- 

6 
abounded. 
The press, as soon as actual hostilities commenced, 


although still engaging in arguments about taxation, tyranny, 


4. Ibid., September, 1774, p. 460. 

5. Ibid., January, 1776, p. 28. 

6. General Evening Post, July 24, 1775; the ar- 
ticle, "O rare Boston loyalty," questioned the patriotism 
of the Bostonians as far back as 1772. 
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and colonial administration, was stunned into an almost 
unanimous approach to the American war. With casualty 
columns listing hundreds of names in the London Gazette, 
most newspapers, regardless of political vicws, were in 
favor of smashing the military zeal of Boston and her 
surrounding neighbors and then once again searching for 
an adequate solution to the problems which divided moter 


country and colony. The Whig St. James's Chronicle be- 


wailed the fact that 


While Pleasure reigns unrival'd on 
this shore, 

The streets of Boston stream with 
British gore, 


Further, General Gage, Military Governor of Boston, 
would be severely criticized in the press for not swiftly 
crushing the rebellion: 

And yet, Great Guard of 
Boston Town, 

Before your Prince can thank 
ye, 

You'll knock a Thousand old 


Words down, 
But not a single Yanky!> 


The home front was now putting pressure on the officers in 
the field as well as on the ministry. and home-front opinion 
was manifesting itself increasingly in the periodical press 
rather than in pamphlets, books, or speeches which in an 


earlier age had reflected public opinion in England. 


Ve, Stowldmessachronicle,, August. 775. 
8. Ibid., September 21, 1775. 
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As the early rumblings of colonial discontent 
developed into a threat of all-out war in Massachusetts, 


the British press probed more deeply into the elements 


comprising Boston society. The problem uppermost in the 
minds of most journalists, as well as members of Parlia- 
ment and the reading public in general, centered about an 
understanding of the "average" Bostonian. Was this typi- 
cal citizen of the Bay Colony an indignant British subject 
who rose spontaneously to protest a deplorable political 
situation, or was he so naive as to be goaded to his own 
destruction by banditti who were interested only in per- 
sonal glory or aggrandizement?? 

"The Address of the Corporation of Bristol," 
Carried in toto by the Gentleman's Magazine, probably re- 
flected the Tory viewpoint when it stated that "we cannot 
but with astonishment behold the conduct of a few disap- 
pointed men whose sophistical arguments, and seditious 
correspondence have, in a great measure, been the occasion 


of deluding your American subjects into open rebellion."19 


9. The English historian, W. E. H. Lecky, The 
American Revolution (London, 1898), J. A. Woodburn, ed., 
Dp. oo4, asserted: "The American Revolution, like most 
others, was the work of an energetic minority who suc- 
ceeded in committing an undecided and fluctuating majority 
to courses for which they had little love, and leading 
them step by step to a position from which it was impossible 
to recede." Though this is a generally accepted historical 
thesis, a perusal of the British press in the 1770's might 
well convince the reader that just the opposite was possible. 


10. Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1775, p. 478. 
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But in the next issue, the Gentleman's Magazine published 
the proceedings of the House of Lords in which William 
Penn of Pennsylvania argued that the Continental leaders 
were the legal representatives of the people. Penn 
stated that he had no doubt but that the First Continental 
Congress was comprised of delegates chosen by the people. 
Purther, he was convinced that in Pennsylvania the language 
of the Congress expressed the sense of the populace in 
general.-> Notwithstanding Penn's testimony, most publi- 
cations agreed that it was the Bostonians, not the Pennsyl- 
vanians, who should stand the closest questioning on this 
side of the Atlantic and the closest scrutiny on the other. 
One contributor to the London Magazine, writing anonymously 
from New York, stated that "The Boston deputies...are vio- 
lent beyond all bounds" and that "I never liked the Boston 
people, and now I dislike them a thousand times more than 
ever.,..aone of the printers in Boston dare to publish any- 
thing acainst the popular opinions, so the people hear only 
Sea, wr side of the question.''12 But, queried Gentleman's 
Magazine, "where is this mob that Boston lives in fear of?": 
When a Commissioner of the Customs, aided by a number 
of ruffians assaulted the celebrated Mr. Otis in the 
midst of the town of Boston, and with the most bar- 


barous violence almost murdered him, did the mob, 
which is said to rule the town, take vengeance on the 


Jeles Scote''s eed February, 1776; Annual 
Register, 17 9 PD. =~ e 


12. London Magazine, November, 1774, p. 563. 


perpetrators of this inhuman outrage against a 

person who is supposed to be their demagogue? 

No sir, the law tried them; the law gave heavy 

damage against them; which the irreparably in- 

jured Mr. Otis most generously forgave upon an 

acknowledgment of the offence.14 

AS journals like Gentleman's and London magazines 

demonstrated difficulties in tryine to establish guilt in 
Massachusetts, Town and Country offered an excellent ex- 
ample of the metamorphosis from favorable to unfavorable 
treatment of Boston and Bostonians which occurred in many 
English periodicals in the years before the Declaration of 
Independence. In September of 1773 it learned of the feud 
between Governor Hutchinson and the Boston populace and was 
extremely sympathetic to the colonial argument, stating 
that ''the Bostonians are still turbulent, and will not sub- 
mit to the regulations of their Governor, whom they repre- 
sent as a tyrant ruling with a rod of iron; but all their 
remonstrances and resolutions have produced no other effect 
than perfect inattention on the part of the ministry at 


home."** 


But two years later Town and Country printed an 
article entitled “Philosophical Enqui.ies concerning the 
Americans,'' written by a Monsieur de P. Acknowledging 
that much water had flowed under the bridge and that the 


Americans were tc be roundly condemned for their actions 


13. Gentlemen's Magazine, Aprii, 1774, p. 167. 


14. Town and Country, September, 1773, p. 499. 
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of the past two years, the author concluded: 
If I have described the Americans as a race of 
men who have all the defects and imperfections 
of children, as a species degenerated from man- 
Kind, cowardly, slothful, without vigour, natural 


strength, and elevation of mind, I have not in- 
dulged my imagination in this picture.15 


Town _and Country, though acknowledging that the 
colonists may have had just grievances, adhered rigidly 
to the thesis that the few led the masses, after Lexington 
and Concord had convinced it that debates alone could not 
solve this problem. In summing up the proceedings that 
led to the Declaration of Independence, this monthly re- 
versed itself and contradicted its earlier stand that the 
American uprising was a child of spontaneity fathered by 
necessity. Rather, it now felt that the government of a 
vast cont ‘ent was in the hands of a few individuals, who 
being “illegal in their association, their acts can be no 


other, and thousands must submit to their law, without be- 


St 


ing previously acquainted with the nature of them. But ‘k 


14 


this is (according to American phraseology) representation 


and liberty--Amazing infatuation!'° 


15. ‘Ibidy, p.- 527. See’ also Stu JamesiS.Chronricle, 
July 8, 1775, “Description of Bostonians," claiming that: 
“the women are very fruitful, which shews the men are in- 
dustrious in Bed, tho' idle up. Children and Servants are 
in Plenty, but honest men and virgins scarce enough." See 
also General Evening Post, July 15, 1775. Cf. St. James's 
Chronicle, February 29, 1776, in which “"Newsmonger 1s- 
cusses the “moral, regular, and unblameable Behavior of the 
Americans in general." 


16. Town and Country, October, 1776, p. 527. 
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Pour months before the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence the Monthly Review reached the same con- 
clusion. Its American correspondent, identified only as 
Payne, was quoted in his "Reflections on the Present State 
of the American War'' as stating: "Let the colonists aban- 
don the leaders of the revolt to the just vengeance of an 
insulted empire, and a veil may be indulgently cast over 
the delinquency of the rest "17 

Scot's Magazine vacillated aimlessly in its attempt 
to discover from what source American power emanated. In 
October, 1773 it quoted "Secretary Oliver of the Colonies" 
in saying 'tif there be no way to take off the original in- 
cendiaries, they will continue to instil their poison into 
the minds of the people through the vehicle of the Boston 
Gazette." The colonial officers knew that Sam Adams, 
through his Boston Gazette, was the fountainhead from which 
flowed the stream of American revolutionary thought. But 
Scot's Magazine was unwilling to accept this belief. In 
November of the following year it published ''The Thoughts 
of a Traveller upon our American disputes," by an anonymous 
author. These "Thoughts" concluded: 

Their common people, by being generally freeholders, 
and by their loose form of government, have a very 
bold, licentious, and republican turn. Thev often 
awe and force their betters into many disagreeable 


resolves and compliances by their dangerous spirit 
of insurgency.18 


17. Monthly Review, April, 1776, p. 238. 
18. Scot's Magazine, November, 1774, p. 590. 
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Scot's “agazine refuted .e idea that all of the 
colonial troubles came from a small clique of men within 
the area of Massachusetts in general and Hoston in parti- 
cular. Rather, it maintained that the American opposi- 
tion had emanated from a wider base than Boston and that 
more than a small group of unhappy individuals would have 
to be suppressed if the tumultuous state of affairs in 
America were ever to be replaced by a permanent tran- 
Gust yc In December, 1774 it reported that 

A Reverend divine, in Uharlestown, South Carolina, 

has been lately dismissed from his congregation 

for his audacity in standing up in his pulpit and 

impudently saying, that merchants and country 

clowns had no right to dispute about politics, or 

what King, Lords, and Commons have done! 
"All such divines,'" commented even this staunch Tory jour- 
nal, ‘should be taught to know, that mechanics and country 
Clowns (infamously so called) are the real, and absolute 
master of the King, Lords, Commons, and Priests, though 
(with shame be it spoken) they too often suffer their ser- 
vants to get up on their backs, and ride them most bar- 
barously.")? 

When Lexington and Concord portended an all-out 
struggle between mother country and her American colonies, 
Scot's “agazine returned loyally to the colors of her Crown, 


as did almost every other Scottish publication. Forgetting 


all that had been printed in her pages previously about the 


19. Scot's Magazine, December, 1774, p. 627. 
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spontaneity of the American uprisings, this journal pro- 
ceeded nimbly to change its entire outlook and to condemn 


the Americans in no uncertain terms: 


The American Congress, having in a loose, cursory, 

and superficial manner, advanced some pretended 
arguments to justify their rebellion, descends to 

the misrepresentation of facts, with the same de- 
Sign...It mav be remarked, that the rebellious 

conduct of the town of Boston, where all the authority 
of legal government had been long extinguished by 

the tyranny of a rabble instigated by factious leaders, 
had rendered a force fof troops/ necessary in that 
place, to restore order and tranquility, to protect 
the innocent, and to restrain the excesses of the 
turbulent and guilty.20 


Dodsley's Annual Register, though conceding that 
a few Americans led the masses, refused to maintain that 
the masses were goaded by fear of a vicious minority. 
Rather, it reported the growth of spirited colonial mili- 
tias, claiming that 


Persons of fortune and family, who were not appointed 
officers, entered cheerfully as private men, and 
served with alacrity in the ranks. Even many of 

the younger Quakers forgot their passive principles 
of forbearance and non-resistance, and taking up 

arms formed themselves in companies at Philadelphia, 
and applied with the greatest labour and assiduity 

to acquire a proficiency in military exercise and 
discipline .2l 


Many segments of the press, however, did not be- 
lieve a few powerful men were responsible for the discord 
between England and the colonies. If, on the eve of 


Lexington and Concord, the British government “was still 


20. Ibid., March, 1776, p. 125. 


21. Annual Register, 1775, p. 141. 
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deluding itself that if Hancock and Adams could be brought 
to trial in England and punished in a manner to strike 
terror among the other colonial rabble-rousers, the re- 
bellion would collapse,"“* the British press was ahead of 
its government. By March, 1775 the Evening Post, Daily 
Advertiser, and Gentleman's Magazine, among others, knew 
that whether or not Sam Adams, John Hancock, and a few 
other men led the American revolution was an academic prob- 
lem. The question of rabble-rousing was now secondary. 

By mid-1775 the press had surmised that the base of the 
American uprising was much broader than many government 
officials would admit. And it now dealt with the Ameri- 
cans accordingly. 

Who were these men who took it upon themselves to 
speak for America? Were they the respectable leaders of 
the-r communities? If not, what were their ulterior mo- 
tives? What unified the diverse elements among these men? 
To an examination of these questions the British press 
turned, while its Royal Sovereign issued a Proclamation 
demanding the heads of Sam Adams and John Hancock, and per- 
haps expected the colonial rebellion to collapse with the 


decapitation of two individuals. 


22. John C. Miller, Origins of The American Revolu- 
tion (Boston, 1943), p. 219. 


The editors made no pretense of objectivity toward 
Americans who were reputedly pushing the cause of colonial 
independence. The Tory journals, as might be expected, 
were vitriolic in their condemnation of the men who "were 
responsible for this needless Empire turbulence." Most 
middle-of-the-road publications accepted the Tory lead in 
condemning the Americans who led the rebellion. Even the 
Whig press, America's most faithful English ally, at first 
rarelv discussed the attributes of the men who were lead- 
ing the American revolutionary movement. At best, the 
Whig editors would contend that there was no single class 
of men responsible for the uprising; at worse, the Whigs 
damned the colonial leaders with the same ardor as the 
Tories. Because the press did not find much to praise in 
its analysis of the men who were collectively responsible 
for the troubles in America, the individual American would 
fare better in a personal evaluation than he did as a member 
of his own "small, seditious group." 

Before the battle of Lexington the press assumed 
that most leaders of the rebellion in America were the wise 
and well-born of the colonies and not just a group of hungry 
ragamuffin troublemakers. As early as 1774, Town and 
Country reiterated a universal belief when it expected ‘the 


patriots (if they are so inclined) to retire [tof their 


ho. 


country estates, and enjoy the ease and tranquility of 
rural life, without being under apprehensions that the 
constitution either in church or state, is in any im- 
minent danger."23 It was understood that colonial oppo- 
sition to the Crown was partially comprised of the same 
elements that formed the opposition back home in England. 
However, the American 'tgentry' were not an established 

or well-defined class, and a large number that could be 
termed "“gentry'' remained loyal to the Crown either be- 
cause of political conviction or because their seanomge 
status so dictated. Nevertheless, the editors were cere 
tain that a group of well-born persons, however small, was 
responsible for much of the widespread unrest. If the 
press was to intimate that the masses of discontented 
Americans were led by their own aristocrats, the public 
might well be led to believe that vast segments of the 
American colonies were united against the Crown. Bh ses} Fs 
precisely what happened; the press constantly overesti- 
mated the strength of the American rebels and deprecated 
the numbers, power, and influence of the loyalists. In 
thus giving the rebels credit for more ‘unityvand strength 
than they actually possessed, the ?ritish press was an un- 
witting ally, for it convinced readers in both private and 


public life that America could not be defeated. 
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Though few New England leaders were able to afford 
the ease of a country estate, there was no doubt that most 
of them were from America's better social class. Adams, 
though insolvent, was an aristocrat both by family and edu- 
cacion. Notwithstanding the epithets applied to him for 
oeing the godfather of "this reigning mob,'' it was clear 
that he was no "mobster." Neither was John Hancock. The 
fact that Adams's schemes found supporters both among the 
well-born and the rabble in the other colonies horrified 
Dr. Cooper, president of King's College: "these rebellious 
republicans, these hairbrained fanatics, as mad and dis- 
tracted as the Anabaptists of Munster, are the people whom 
the American colonies wish to Sano re ee The Tory Scot's 
Magazine not only attacked the New Englanders, but went 
back into history to examine their forefathers: 

Say, shall we now these patriot chieftains trace? 
Seek from what stock these demi-keroes rose? 
Are they not sprung from a degenerate race 
Who fled her country to avoid her laws?25 

When a plethora of correspondence from America 
(especially New York) made the British editors realize that 
most men of fortune in the colonies were either Tory or 
moderate, they dropped their attacks on the "American gentry" 
and embarked on a campaign against those few men who, as 
traitors to their class, were willing to ruin their young 


colony in exchange for personal gain and glory. It was 


24. Scot's Magazine, January, 1775, p. 31. 


ote LU Uke ok Gos Lee oe. MBrataiia’s 
Genius,'t a poem by 'W. W." 


pty! 
clear to one newspaper that the leaders of the American 
rebellion 
~eehave no interest but their own private advan- 
tage at heart...only five of the leading members 
of the provincial congress are men of real property.... 


Men in such a predicament are seldom very scrupulous 
about the means of mending their fortunes.26 


By the autumn of 1776 this feeling toward the leaders 
of America was almost universally reflected in the press. 
As far back as a year before, however, countless petitions 
in the London Gazette warned the King that "the unnatural 
rebellion in America’ was being "excited, encouraged, and 
supported by the Advice and Assistance of a few disappointed 
seditious persons at home ."2? This idea, that Whig incen= 
tives on both sides of the Atlantic were alike and that per- 
sonal gain and glory was the driving force behind the trans- 
Atlantic brethren, would soon become a major theme of the 
loyal press for the remainder of the war.78 Mit 15 et@acay 
to be lamented," wailed one editor, “that this unhappy people 
have been so hood winked and deluded by their PSEUDO PATRIOTS, 


as to DdDelieve that opposition was to attain certain success.'*@? 


"You have been guilty," asserted another attacker of 


205. Ghronicle,eMarchs 744.1776. 


27. London Gazette, October 21, 1775. 


28. Lioyd's Evening Post, January 29, 1776, ironi- 
cally commented upon a report that Congress had appointed 
John Adams "Chief Justice of Massachusetts Bay": "His 
brother, the Great Adams, was some time ago appointed 
Secretary, and Dr. Franklin, Postmaster, so that our modern 
patriots seem to be of the same kidney on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and equally averse to places and pensions." 


29, Town and Country, March, 1776, p. 164. 
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trans-Atlantic Whiggery. "of the most unpardonable rebellion, 
supported by the ambition of a set of designing men, whose 
insidious views have cruelly imposed upon the credulity of 
their fellow creatures...,'190 

Although it was generally known that the propaga- 
tors of these “insidious views'' were encouraging physical 
opposition to the Crown, Scot's Magazine was one of the 
few journals exhaustive in its condemnation of American lead- 
ership. It was unable to detect even a trace of virtue 
among the Americans. In January, 1775 it devoted almost 
half its space to the situation in America, attacking 
Congress and the men who comprised it. "A Boston Saint," 
author of one of these articles, roundly denounced all 
things American, but he especially attempted to prove that 
there was not even complete harmony among the "thieves" at 
the Congress. He claimed that, among other things, John 
Dickinson was now "a well-druboed patriot'' because of a 
caning received from his fellow Pennsylvanian, Joseph 
Galloway. In addition, he stressed the Cushing-Low dis- 
pute which was, he maintained, started because the ‘Boston 
Saints," of all people, had broken the non-importation 
agreement and Low of New York had exposed Cushing and his 
fellow Bostonians. These were some "characteristical 
sketches of the men whom the American scridblers have 

30. Scot's Magazine, December, 1775, p. 660. See 
also Morning Post, September 13, 1776, reporting that Han- 
cock's concern was "not for the sake of his country's safety 


and interest, but (which weighs more with people of his 
stamp) for his own." 


compared to the ancient Romans for wisdom, dignity and 
courage," he doweinaede | If these men could not get 
along among themselves, concluded Scot's Magazine, how 
could they be expected to live harmoniously with the 
mother country? i 

To sustain further the arguments that the Congress 
at Philadelphia was in turmoil, Scot's Magazine utilized 
a much publicized captured letter reputedly written by 
John Adams. Most publications printed the entire text 
of the letter, but Scot's took certain quotations out of 
context and paraphrased: ‘'...he /adams/, good soul, makes 
his wife his confidante, and speaks with great vexation of 
mind of the fidgits, whims, caprices, vanity, superstition, 
and irritability of his bretheren, THE WISE MEN OF AMERICA 
ASSEMBLED TOGETHER IN GENERAL CONGRESS 21° In May, 1776, 
having reached the final stages of its own metamorphosis; >> 
Town and Country perhaps summed up most adequately the loyal 
press's point of view regarding American leadership. Ina 


poem "On the American Rebellion,'' Thomas Watkins, a frequent 


poetic contributor to this monthly, concluded: 


OL. sibid., ~sjanuany, 1/75 ,fpp. -2l=—22. It may be 
noted that neither Dickinson, Galloway, Cushing, or Low 
were active "radicals"' in the struggle for independence. 
The "Boston Saint" singled out a group of relatively con- 
servative Americans for his abuse. 


32. Ibid., September, 1775, p. 499. 
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Condemn'd be they who first in fell debate 
Advis'd proceedings noxious to the state! 

To future ages may their hated name, 

Be held opprobrious by immortal fame! 

Let every plague that furies can invent, 

Or fancy form their guilty soul torment. 

Let hot with ire the Almighty anger glow! 

And harpies seize them in the realms below; 

While hell resounds, and each dire cavern groans, 
Thro’ many a maze in melancholy moans. 


In sum, the men who led the American rebellion 
were being castigated not only by Tory journals of the 
Scot's Magazine caliber, but also by the many independent 
British publications as well. The Chronicle, Monthly Re- 
view, and Morning Chronicle, as well as some opposition 
newspapers like the Public Advertiser, all denounced 
American revolutionary leadership as heatedly as did their 
Tory contemporaries. Dodsley's Annual Register, one of 
the best triends America had in the British press, re- 
frained from analyzing American leadership. Dodsley may 
have felt that silence was the only appropriate defense of 
the Americans, or perhaps he believed his journal would be 
harmed in reputation or circulation if it were to defend 
men who were being condemned by popular opinion in England 
PLOML aot OO 6 

For whatever reasons, the press of England was al- 
most unified in its belief that collectively American lead- 
ership was second-rate. From this assumption the journal- 
ists proceeded to examine some of the individuals whose 


names were conspicuously linked to the cause of rebellion. 


34. Town and Country, May, 1776, p. 270. 
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Some of the conclusions reached by these examiners could 
have been guessed in advance, some were in contrast to 
the press's over-all treatment of affairs in America, a 


few were illuminating. 


CHAPTER II 
A SCRUTINY OF SOME CONSPICUOUS AMERICANS 


Although by 1774 Samuel Adams and his principal 
confrere and financial guardian, John Hancock, were well- 
known to the New England populace for their labors in be- 
half of rebellion, it was not until the following year 
that most Englishmen first Learned about these two men. | 
Adams and Hancock were brought to the attention of the 
English reader in July, 1775 when _ widely publicized 
proclamation of Thomas Gage, Governor General of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, reached London. The proclama- 
tion castigated America's “incendiaries and traitors" for 
conducting the "infatuated multitudes" into activities of 
“avowed rebellion." The leaders of this “unnatural re- 
voit," Gage claimed, had, among other things, suppressed 
truth, engaged in the "grossest forgeries, calumnies and 
absurdities that ever insulted human understanding," and 
had even prostituted the press, “that distinguished ap- 
pendage to public liberty," to the most contrary purposes. 

1. In 1773 Hancock's name occasionally appeared in 
leading English publications, but these articles mentioned 
only his commercial dealings. Likewise, in 1774, when the 
"House of Hancock" received scattered notices in the news- 


papers, they referred to business affairs rather than to 
any political conspiracy. 


But in spite of these many missteps, Gage was willing to 
forgive almost all of His Majesty's refractory subjects. 
In his grandiloquent style, Gage concluded: 
In the exigency of complicated calumnies, I 

avail myself of the last effort within the bounds 

of my duty, to spare the effusion of blood, to 

offer, and I do hereby, in His Majesty's Name, 

offer and promise his most gracious pardon to all 

persons who shall forthwith lay down their arms, 

and return to the duties of peaceable subjects, 

excepting only from the benefit of such pardon, 

SAMUEL ADAMS and JOHN HANCOCK, whose offences 

are of too flagitious a nature to admit of any 

other consideration than that of CONDIGN PUNISH- 

MENT .2 

Publication of the general pardon started a stream 

of controversy in the 3ritish press. AS a rule, the papers 
and magazines singled out Adams and dancock for abuse 
"richly deserved for fostering these unhappy circumstances." 
Some journals, however, chose to praise the two newly dis- 
covered American leaders, and not all of the writers who 
praised them were Whigs. "Harlequin," political feature 
writer of the independent London Magazine, affords us an 
example of this type of journalist. Inter “arti crep Mion 
the Civil War in Ameiica,"™ he concluded that Yhe names of 
"Dickinson, Hancock, Adams and the Srey-headec Putnam--will 
vibrate through the earth, the defenders of their country, 
the asserters of the rights of mankind--and the immortal 


champions of liberty."° But "Harlequin" was in a decided 


2. Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1775, p. 331; Scot's 
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3- London Magazine, August, 1774, p. 384, 
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minority. A journal more representative of Kritish public 
Opinion at this time was the ‘iazetteer. This newspaper, 
one of the few to single out Adams even before news of 
Gage's proclamation, compared the tea partv at Boston with 


thes sacovitte.trebeiiaon-off4l745.:'lanstead.of Charles Stuart 


at the head of Highland Clans, Sam Adams now led a banditti 


4 


of hypocrites against ‘ireat Britain." Similar assertions 


in one form or anoti:er were reiterated throusshout the island. 

In spite of the fact that Sam Adams was known in 
America to be the guidinz force behind the -‘assachusetts re- 
JYellion, John mancock received muci: more space in the press 
of England. This-publicityiwas:to de,,expected. The House 
of Hancock was one of the largest and formerly one of the 
most reputable American firms. If a dancock were to em- 
brace the cause of rebellion, this news would naturallv pro- 
voke a storm greater than that caused bv the hitherto un- 
known Sam Adams. Scot's Magazine, though devoting much 
more space to Hancock than Adams, fully realized the rela- 
tionship between the two men. An article entitled ''The 

4. Gazetteer, April 2, 1775. American leadership 
was also a topic of discussion among the English public. 

"The following whimsical affair,'' stated the gossipy Morning 
Post, ‘may be relied on as a fact: Some time ago a coobler's 
wife in Oxford-road, was delivered of two boys; the father, 
who is a great friend to the Americans, insisted upon having 
one called Hancock and the other Adams; but the mother, who 
it seems, washes for a Nobdleman's outler in the neighborhood, 
apprehensive that this would look like abetting of rebellion, 
and that she might disoblige her benefactor by it, flatly 
refused to comply with her husband's proposal; the debates 
ran high on both sides, without anything being concluded on, 


so that the children are now actually three months in the 
world, without having been made christians." 
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American Leaders characterized in a letter from an Officer 
at Boston to an Officer of Edinburgh,'' culled from an 
Edinburgh newspaper, "gave an account of the politics of 
America'' and stated: 


John Harcock, a counsellor under the late admin- 
istration, a man of property is the ostensible leader 
of patriotism. He is a man of irreproachable honesty 
and benevolence, but of weak ambition; and is a gener- 
ous dupe to another of deeper designs, who is Samuel 
Adams, a man of cunning and abilities, but of no 
reputation. He was formerly connected with the town 
taxes; in which capacity he is alleged to have cheated 
the town Boston of no less than £2000, and is now 
principal delegate to the Grand American Congress. 


The Morning Post was more scorching in its treatment 
of the Hancock-Adams alliance. This newspaper's "American 
correspondent" reported: 


The credulous, and misguided President of the 
American Congress, already severely laments the pre- 
dicament in which his connection with the rebel and 
crafty pettifogger Adams had reduced him:--associated 
with thieves, plunderers, and disappointed traitors: 
--ruined in his fortune, and in his fame which once 
was immaculate...he finds himself constrained to con- 
tinue in a Cause which secretly his soul abhors;... 
the incendiary Adams dominates him. 


Hancock's abilities were seriously questioned by the 


press. Many believed he was more to be pitied than punished. 


Den eocot Ss Maraz inesaApreia, lil Seno LAO. 


6. Morning Post, August 21, 1776. On June 7, 1779, 
after Edmund Bate, the editor, was placed on the royal pay- 
roll, the Morning Post commenced publication of a series on 
"Characters of some of the LEADING MEN in the present RE-~ 
BELLION."' Hancock was described as a "weak, vain-glorious 
man, a mere stalking horse under the direction of Adams," 
whose fortune was made in smuggled teas. Adams was analyzed 
as "a man of desperate fortune, the most abandoned principles, 
and most dangerous designs. He embezzled a sum of money... 

and/ might at first have been bought off by a place in the 
customs; possessed of a systematic hypocracy, he makes re- 
ligion the vehicle of rebellion, and faith the groundwork 


Upon learning of his election to the presidency of the 
Continental Congress, James De Solis, in the Chronicle, 
wondering "how it happened that Adams, Pickinson, etc., 
etc., shoulc submit to have this piece of machinery placed 
over thew? he'ady "econtludéd that 
The truth is Hancock is worth 630 or b40,000 
sterling, which they say at Sdoston, one of his an- 
cestors himself accumulated chiefly by smuggling. 


Thais sum Cine fale him for cat's-paw to the 
congress. 


The Morning Post, commenting on a letter from ''An 
Officer of distinction on Long Island," concluded that of 
all the troublemakers in America “the arch rebel Adams 
stands most conspicuous." 3ut for Hancock the "Officer" 
had much compassion: 

The crimes of Hancock, resulting from the 
machinataons,of that. traitor [Adams » are con- 
Sidered as misfortunes when compared with the 
conduct of others; and he is lamented by several 
of the King's best friends, who, no doubt, will 


use tiieir endeavours to procure for him Sols royal 
clemency ,°*a1r Case OT ar reconcis rations" 


Scot's Magazine demonstrated that prominent Ameri- 
cans likewise did not think too nighly of kancock's abili- 
ties. Paraphrasing segments of a letter reputedly sent 
by John Adams to Colonel Warren, it stated that Adams 
"severely but justly remark/ed/ on the weakness of Hancock 


the President of The Wise Mens eee't? Further, the Public 


of faction; and leaves no alternative, but that of an ab- 
solute government,--or an absolute independency." 


7, wiitonicre, November>s 60,5077 S30. pewkl 5s 
8. Morning Post, October 23, 1776. 


9. Scot's Magazine, September, 1775, pe. 499. 


Advertiser denied Hancock his claim as an Englishman. 

'Mr. Hancock may be a very good Englishman amongst Bos- 
tonians," wrote one correspondent, ‘but he is no more an 
Englishman amongst Englishmen, than General Gage is a 

King among Sovereigns,"7° Hancock, whose reputation and 
fortune were already sacrificed to the cause of American 
liberty, was, of course, suspected by the 83ritish press of 
having ulterior motives. "a Congress composed of a set 
of men,"' Town and Country maintained, "who having declared 
themselves independent may, probably, make slaves of the 
implicit colonists, who have pinned their faith on the 
sleeves of eHiancack {i aan Even before the promulgation 
of the Declaration of Independence, Hancock's motives were 
challenged: ''They will open the budget, Mr. Otis and Mr. 
Hancock will be Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 


Exchequer...."1¢ 


It must be stressed, however, that tiancock himself 
was not really the target of all the vast abuse that was 
heaped upon him. Rather, his familiar name came tc sym- 
bolize the rebellious American spirit. Thus we find 
"Hancock" and "American cause" used interchangeably in re- 


ports from America. Englishmen constantly vilified Hancock 


10. Public Advertiser, August, 25, 1775. 
11. Town and Country, October, 1776, p. 526. 


12. Public Advertiser, July 27, 1775. See also 
Lloyd's Evening Post, same date, which claimed "Otis and 
Hancock...perjure themselves with joy...for the good of the 
New Jerusalem." Otis's partial insanity, which by this 
time rendered him almost useless to the American cause, was 
known in London, but ignored in both these articles. 
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together with the cause he represented. One poet, for 


example, in the widely printed "Expedition to America," 


implored the wind to: 


Blow Eurus, blow, and with propitious gales 

Fill the stretch'd bosom of Britannia's sails 

Waft her brave sons to the ungrateful shore 

Glutted alas! too oft with heroes gore. 

Rise from they hallow'd tomb, WOLFE'S 
glorious shade, 

In injured Hamlet's awful form array'd! 

Stalk pale and terrible round HANCOCK'S bed, 

And harrow up his soul with conscious dread; 

Perfidious wretch! Did I with matchless speed 

Th! embattled legions to sure conquest lead? 

Did I, profuse of life, cut short the date 

Of rising honors by untimely fate? 

Did Britain, far more merciful than wise, 

Exhaust her treasures to relieve your cries? 

Did she thro' seas of blood intrepid wade 

To guard her children and extend their trade: 

and dost thou dare, Ambitions paltry slave, 

With rebel-hoardes the bloody flag to wave, 

To seize with impious hands the rich domain 

Unnumbered millions were misspent to gain? 


Durst thou believe Britannia's genius fled, 
In store no vengeance for they guilty head? 
See HOWE with firm and hasty steps advance! 
The scourge of rebels he, as I of France. 
Drop then thy snaky crest and hiss no more, 
Sut prostrate, mercy undeserv'd implore. 


By 1776 Sam Adams's Boston Gazette, ‘official organ 


of the rebellious Americans," fared no better in the #ritish 


press than did Hancock or his "co-conspirator." In May, 


1774, Scot's Magazine had praised this American newspaper 
for being "a specimen of the rhetoric and courage of some 


good and wise people in the province of Massachusetts Bay. 


13. Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1776, p. 178; 
Scot's Magazine, April, WAL D sy 2ll4:. 


14. Scot's Magazine, May, 1774, p. 250. 
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By early 1776, however, the London editors were aware that 
the Boston Gazette was the personal penpiece of Samuel 
Adams. Upon learning this, most editors re-evaluated 
their earlier opinion of this paper and proceeded to con- 
demn the “weekly dung barge" (as it was called by the New 
England Tories) for being ''so totally defective and dis- 
satisfactory, that it seems to have laid a foundation for 
every other error and contradiction relative to this busi- 
ness."t° 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams would have derived 


little pleasure from reading the accounts of their lives as 


reported in the representative j3ritish journals of the day. 


Swi es 


However reliable its sources, the Sritish press was 
judging the actions of Hancock and Adams from a distance of 
three thousand miles and often a time lapse of two months. 
Mhe difficulty of obtaining swift news often obstructed 
England's view of these men. gut fortunately for London 
editors, the impediments which shielded Adams and Hancock 
did not protect all the outstanding American leaders, for 
in the midst of London dwelled Dr. Benjamin Franklin, per- 
haps the most prominent American of them all. The English 
reader was given a detailed glimpse of this Philadelphian. 
In fact, in 1774 he alome received more space in the British 


press than did all his countrymen. The rebellion was not a 
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child of his imagination. At first it seemed he, too, did 
not take the American uprisings too seriously. But when 
he adopted its standard he gave to it the weight of his 
brilliant mind and reputation. The English public might 
Know little and care less about an Adams or a Hancock who 
after all were removed in time and space. 3ut they could 
not refrain from investigating the relationship of this 
philosopher-scientist-statesman to the cause of American 
independence. The treatment of Franklin by the press 
after his conversion to the cause of independence was in 
many respects honest. But the fate of an American-Enclishman 
turnea rebel was not a happy one. 

Late in 1772 Franklin while a colonial agent in 
London procured the ten famous "Whately Letters.'"' Six of 
the letters were written by Governor Thomas Hutchinson of 
Massachusetts Bay when he was chief justice of that colony 
from 1767 to 1769; the other four were penned by andrew 
Cliver, Hutchinson's brother-in-law, and later Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. These letters 
originally were sent to Thomas Whately, a member of both 
the Grenville and North ministries. They were certain to 
create an immediate storm if they were placed in the hands 
of the proper party in Boston since they asserted that 
"there must de a diminution of what are called English 
liberties'"' in Massachusetts Bay if the Empire was to be 
preserved. Aware of this and perhaps wishing to add coals 
to the American fire of dissatisfaction, Franklin sent them 


to Speaker Thomas Cushing of the Massachusetts House of 
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Representatives, swearing Cushing to secrecy. In. Junes, 
1773 Samuel Adams read them before a closed session of the 
House and later had copies made and published in the 


Boston Gazette.l° 


In comparison with much of the language used by the 
contemporary press on both sides of the Atlantic, the con- 
tents of the letters were indeed mild. Through the Boston 
Gazette, however, Samuel Adams was able to magnify their im- 
portance. The adverse publicity given this correspondence 
throughout the colony resulted in a cry for the impeachment 
of Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant-Governor Oliver. On 
January 26, 1774 the Privy Council reviewed the merits of 
Franklin's petition "on behalf of the province of Massachu- 
setts jay, setting forth, that the people of that province 
nad no longer any confidence in their Governor; that they 
considered him as an enemy to the province, and therefore 
prayed that he might be removed." This petition, it seems, 
would have long lain neglected as had its precursors, "had 
not the agent for Massachusetts /Franklin/ by a late acknow- 
ledgment, given an openinz to his enemies to load him with 


nl? 


unmerited abuse. Franklin had admitted that he was the 


source through which Adams received tiie Whately letters. 
Before denying the petition for the removal of Hutchinson, 


the Privy Council heard Solicitor-General Alexander Wedderburn 


1Oe gs untchard ht Morr Se ed., Encyclopedia of American 
History (New York, 1953), pp. 81-82. 
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denounce Franklin as "ta man without honour and a thief." 
The Council presently removed Franklin from his post as 
Deputy Postmaster General of the American colonies. pbut 
Wedderburn's harsh attack upon him probably did more to 
make Franklin a rebel than all of Samuel Adams's machina- 
tions. 

Had a lesser man disclosed the contents of the 
Whately letters, his reputation would quickly have been 
destroyed by the London press. But Benjamin Franklin 
emerged almost unscathed in the public's opinion in spite 
of his impropriety. Even Israel Mauduit who spoke on be- 
ait of Hutchinson and Oliver in the Privy Council con- 
fessed that he well knew Franklin's great abilities and 
his power to extricate his good name from so injudicious 
a boeation. 

Though in 1774 Franklin's reputation in England 
was still extremely favorable; by 1776 it was badly shaken. 
Within these two years the famous American chose to side 
with the cause of American independence, and his letters 
to the press (disguised behind pseudonyms) became more fre- 
quent and more virulent. Scot's Magazine, reviewing in 
1774 "Queries put to Dr. Franklin, by a friend, who wishes 
to see matters conciliated between the Americans and their 


mother country; with the Doctor's Answers,‘ commended 


"Franklin's brilliant discourse in which he stated that the 


18. Scot's Magazine, May, 1774, p. 248. 
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only effectual way of composing the present differences was 
to put the Americans precisely in the situation they were in 


9 ; 
tt In the same issue 


before the passing of the Stamp Ac 
it opposed the removal of Franklin from his position in the 


Dost Office and printed a letter by an unnamed American who 


claimed that Franklin "had signally served the cause of 
America....'' The author concluded that Franklin "should be 
placed above a dependence on the caprice of an unrighteous 
ministry...and should be placed in the grateful arms of his 
applauding count rymen."-° 
Franklinana was present everywhere in the press.-+ 
The science sections of the magazines made constant refer- 
ence to his experiments and speculations. The Universal 
Magazine pin atypical article printed sundry ale titers poa- 
tween Dr. Franklin, Dr. Brownrigg, and the Rev. Mr. Parish 


treating of 'the stilling of waves by means of oil. 112 By 


early 1775 Franklin's renown was at its zenith. This re- 
naissance, however, was short-lived. In March there ap- 
peared in almost every London journal "an inflammatory letter 


supposed to be Dr. Franklin's.'"' Among other misdeeds, this 


19. Scot's Magazine, Way, 177h, no. 2hd-251. 
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21. Franklin's death (in 1790) was regularly reported 
in many obituary column all during the era of the American 
Revolution. The Morning Post, April 23, 1781, eubgized 
Franklin as "pragmatical and prone to sedition," “evil 
genius," "Whitefield's constant attendant,'' "boundless in 
ambition...with principles of a perfect Machiavellian." 


22. Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure, 
Jamuary,, eb y foes ° 


letter claimed that Great Britain was "growing rich by 
rapine.'' If its purpose was to stir up a new storm of 
controversy over Franklin in the London press, the letter 
was successful. Speculating on its authorship, the press 
assumed that, unless proof to the contrary was furnished, 
the blame must rest with Franklin.<> 

Common fame ascribes this letter to a certain 

Doctor, famous for improvements in ELECTRICITY: and 
the report is corroborated by private information. 
If, after all, Dr. F. be neither the author of this 
letter, NOR THE CHANNEL THROUGH WHICH IT WAS CON- 
VEYED TO BOSTON: he ought flatly and publicly to 
contradict a rumor so very injurious to his reputa- 
tion. Until he does this, I am afraid he will 
scarcely be able to wipe off the stain; for the 
SLIGHTEST suspicion of being the author or propa- 
gator of so wicked, so treasonable a libel, cannot 
fail to hurt him in the estimation cf everv honest 
man. 

Although never confirming the authorshir of this 
letter, Franklin never denied it. The blame fell upon him 
and brought diminution of his fine reputation. A few edi- 
tors, however, still were unconvinced of his "seditious 
principles." but as articles praisang Franklin became more 
frequent in the American press, hitherto pro-Franklin edi- 
tors in ureat Britain fell into line and helped contribute 
to the downfall of his good name. The technique of quoting 
American praises of the man in order to lower him in the 
estimation of Englishmen was widely utilized. Obviously, 
patriotic Sritons could not hold Franklin in high esteem so 

23. St. James's Chronicle, March 14, 1775, "A Lover 
of Order" blamed "Dr. F. and false friends in England for 


much of the present troubles in America." 


24. Scot's Magazine, March, 1775, p. 116. 


long as Pennsylvanians were singing: 
Come join hand in hand, all ye true loyal souls, 
Tis EPINERTY calls, let's (holy sipourepowls. 
To Wedderburn and North now confusion we'll drink 
Their dastardly souls we will cause them to shrink; 
Then join hand in hand here's a full flowing bowl, 
Tis FRANKLIN And LISERTY enlighten the soul.?@5 
The British press had already assumed that when he 
left England for the colonies in late 1775, Franklin would 
become a leader in the American cause. Puolications with 
Tory or neutral sympathies seized every opportunity to dis- 
parage him. Even his sailing evoked sharp criticism. ‘He 
was Said, "wrote the Public Advertiser, "to be planning to 
put himself at the head of the rebels and to try whether he 
cannot do more Mischief with the Sword than with the Pen." 
In the spring of 1776, the abuse reached its climax 
for he was’ then definitely considered ®aatraitor. |) lieluguas 
ing Post, defining a 'tpatriot'' as one who endeavored to “take 
the Treasury Bench by storm,'' deduced that Franklin (and many 
more ‘tworthies'' of the same ilk) were supporting the rebdel 
cause for sheer financial gain. If this were so, suggested 
one correspondent, England should cater to his cunning du- 
plicity. If Walpole could corrupt a nation, surely Franklin 
could corrupt a few colonies. “Bisd: him a°prrce es! themes 


respondent concluded, 'tand he will soon put the United Con- 


zress into discord and confusion."@/ 


254 ‘A Song" taken from the Pennsylvania Ledger, 
and quoted by Scot's Magazine, July, 1775, p. ° 
26. Public Advertiser, December 13, 1775. 


27. Morning Post, March 27, 1776. 
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Few articles complimentary to Franklin appeared in 
the Bratish press during the last half of 1776. War had 
come and Franklin's accomplishments in science and philo- 
sophy could not compensate for his political predilections. 
By autumn he was abused in a fashion reminiscent of the treat- 
ment John Hancock and Samuel Adams had received twelve months 
earlier. One correspondent to the General Evening Post, in 
a letter representative of this period, upon learning that 
Franklin had left the colonies for France shortly after his 
arrival in America, reported that 
The truth is...the old sinner has long since smelt 
a tempest gathering, from the terrible consequences of 
which he was but too conscious his own wonderful rods 
could afford him no protection in America, he there- 
fore with great wisdom decamped in time, and left his 
congressional friends to battle it with the storm that 


is now ready to burst on their frantic and rebellious 
heads .28 


The Morning Post, likewise learning that he had 
sailed from America "on pretence of negotiating with the 
French," could not resist the bardlike spirit which mani- 
fested itself in the final issue for 1776: 


Had Franklin's true reasons for sailing away, 
To his long-ear'd, deluded companions been known 
It is odds they'd have forced the old traitor to stay, 
Or at least, that he not departed alone 


Like the devil in Milton, sole cause of their ruin! 
He quits PANDEMONIUM for ease and for pleasure; 
Saves his own wily pate from the storm that is brewing, 


And leaves his poor gulls to be damn'd at their 
leisure! 


Amen“? 


28. General Evening Post, December 21, 1776. 


29. Morning Post, December 30, 1776. This paper con- 
tinued its attacks upon Franklin for the next six years. On 
August 22, 1780, the poem "On Benjamin Franklin," appearing 
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In January, 1776 Common Sense was anonymously pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. Three months later it was reprinted 
in London. Everyone speculated as to the authorship of this 
"inflammatory treatise,’ and one uncertain reviewer reported: 

Common Sense hath been ascribed by some to the 

pen of Dr. Franklin and by others to that of Mr. Sam 
Adams; but neither of them could make the declaration 
as doth the author ‘that he was unconnected with any 
party and under no sort of influence puodlic or pri- 
vate, but the influence of reason and principle.' The 
production is the boldest that hath yet appeared dur- 
ing the present unhappy controversy, and its manifest 
design 1s to Shae sleh the absolute independence of the 
American colonies. 2 

Benjamin Franklin's connection with the American 
cause seemed so intimate at this time that most of the 
London editors ascribed Common Sense to him. The author's 
statement of nis "disconn2ction with any vbarty't would not 
exclude Dr. franklin for a man dase enough to be a traitor 
surely could disclaim authorsnip of a pamphlet. But 
Franklin's manv friends in London noted that the "abusive 
stile and illiberality of sentiment" that ran throughout 
the pamphlet was "inconsistent with the good sense and 


31 The 


spirit of the writings of the great philosopher." 
Morning Post reported that the King, having been called 


(among other things) the "Royal Brute,'' took such vreat 


in the Post, told Franklin of "the magnitude, the plenitude, 
and terpitude Of your crimes." 


30. London Magazine, August, 1776, p. 437. 


31. Morning Chronicle, June 5, 1776. 
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offense at this pamphlet that he commissioned Dr. Samuel 
132 


Johnson to answer "Dr. Franklin's Common Sense. 

It was not surprising that John Almon, the radical 
publisher of London's Evening Post, was responsible for the 
English edition of Common Sense. Almon, however, realized 
that the anonymous author of this work went beyond the 


bounds of what London printers considered journalistic pro- 


Driety, so he did not preserve all the passages of the ori- 


ginal Philadelphia manuscript.» He omitted the bitter at- 
tacks on the monarchy and left the spaces blank, permitting 
the reader to use his imagination or zet a copy of the un- 
expurgated Philadelphia edition and write in the excluded 
portions. Most Londoners knew exactly what sections of 
the original work had been deleted, despite the fact that 
no printer dare publish them. William Woodfall, though 
printing long excerpts from Common Sense, explained to his 
readers why ellipses had to be substituted for some of the 
parts: "If we did /print the omitted portions/, we might 
justly be accused of printing more foul-mouth'd abuse 
against our gracious Sovereign than ever yet issued from the | 


press of this country.'t?4 


Most editors, conscious of their 
newly gained freedom, would do nothing to jeopardize it. 


Criticism and indecency were two different things, and 


jae. Morning: Post, june Iz, 1s, i776. 
33. Almon's Evening Post printed long extracts (with 


omissions) from Common Sense on May 28 and 30, 1776. The 
Morning Post printed almost the same extract on June 13, 1776. 


34. Morning Chmnicle, June 5, 1776. 
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Common Sense was judged indecent by most Londoners whether 
or not they were friendly to the general ideas propounded. 
"The violence of party was still not expected to carry an 
author beyond bounds .'""> Both sides of the press main- 
tained strict propriety when direct criticism of the King 
was concerned. George IIL was still the symbol of all 
that made ‘sreat Britain great, and to slander him personally 
was to slander the British Empire. 

Thomas Paine was still unknown to most Englishmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and this anonymity helped 
the popularity of his pamphlet in the ‘3ritish Isles. In- 
stead of its being hailed as the work of a disgruntled 
traveler, Common Sense was viewed as the production of some 
leading tigure on the American political scene. Looking 
upon this cogent treatise as a representative pronouncement 
of the American revels, the Morning Post inferred: "Hancock, 


ed ee 


Adams and Franklin are the men...and common sense abounds 


6 
among them." 


The siorning Post claimed that no less than 46,000 
copies were printed and dispersed in America, and the re- 
sults had been "attended with a zreater effect than any other 


public performance of the kind that ever appeared in any 


hee 2 ay . at 
country, and gave the decisive spirit for independency." 


356. ibid.; . Morning POSty june 13 yeh 46. 

36. Morning Post, June 12, 1776; the General Evening 
Post, April 6, 1776 printed extracts from Common Sense 
“written by one of the leading MEMBERS of the CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS." 


37. Ibid., August 19, 1776. 
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It furnished no statistics on the number of copies distri- 
outed in England (Almon never divulged this information 
either), but it made it quite clear that all segments of 
British society were affected by this work. °° 

PLOUPADL AA SOUAUUS tt eT TOL TmOSt: Lettersito Uritish 
newspapers and magazines were written about Common Sense. 
The language of the pamphlet was so abusive, yet eloquent, 
that it wassatiricult to expeGtwit to, De; treated tairly by 
editors. s8oth the style and contents of the work--especially 
the stress upon the desirability of American independence-- 
inspired a host of letters overwhelmingly inostile to Faine's 


arguments. One writer to the General “vening Post, attribut- 


ing Common Sense to Samuel Adams, claimed that its arguments 
were a consequence "which naturally flow/ed/ from the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Price and other’ advocates for America."* Asa 
result of this clamor for a separate and independent state 
in America, "a speedy and vigorous ooposition to the present 
unnatur2i1 rebdellion'' would be necessary, he sehen The 
Morning Post believed that only one of the observations of 
this "celebrated pamphlet" was worthy of the least attention, 
the idea that premiums be given to merchants who bDuilt war- 
ships in the national interest: ''There seems something so 
reasonable in this plan," it contended, "that it is to be 
wished Great Sritain may in some measure adopt TP not 

38. Ibid. The Morning Post reported that "The 
Queen once found the ee ae reading Dr. Franklin's 


pamphlet Common Sense." 


39. General Evening Post, April 6, June 1, 1776. 
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, : 40 
despising it on account of the quarter it comes from...." 


The St. James's Chronicle printed an extract of a letter 


from Jamaica dated June 29, 1776, which was written "to 


shew what the author /of Common Sense/ has set forth is an 


avsolute falsity,'' insofar as the documented naval facts 
were concerned. + 

An unrivaled best seller in America (over 150,000 
copies were eventually printed), Common Sense exerted as 
strong an influence in England as it did in the colonies. 
In America Paine's words reflected the feelines of a sub- 
Stantiail segment of tiie population; in England they alerted 
the doubting public to the immediacy of American independence 
and a resulting war, unless a swift reconciliation were 
effected. 

Thomas Paane's single, anonymously publisiied Damph- 
let, at least as viewed Dy the British press, gave ygreat 


impetus to the American Revolution. 


A perusal of dritish publications «frome t4aetoebs 7o 
would belie any idea that only a handful of men were respon- 
Sibdle for the tumultuous state of American politics. JHun- 
dreds of names of prominent Americans marched across the 
pages of the London press. Some, like the 'tPennsylvania 


Farmer," John Dickinson, would be highly praised for his 


a a ee 


40. “Morning Post, June sy) 17762 


ole. ot... jJames"*s Chronicle, August 27, 17705 
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"spirited and sensible'' works in defense of America's 
rights, and then oe quickly forgotten as his warmth for 
the American cause cooled and his writings faded from 
both English and American publications.*2 Others; *like 
the "moral and virtuous" Jenjamin tiarrison, were severely 
castigated for the immorality which they cloaked in the 


garb of respectability”? 


and never again mentioned. 

With so many names, facts, and dates arriving to 
flood their pages, editors--in order not to omit anything 
that might prove important--included everything, adding 
but a bare outline of commentary. For example, Dodsley 
had no idea of the importance of the ''Mr. Henry" to whom 
he referred when his Annual Register reported that the 
people of Virginia were “assembled in arms to a considerable 
number, under the conduct of a Mr. tienry."' An additional 
report on the next page that "resolutions of Governor 
Dunmore condemn henry, but his conduct is vindicated and 
applauded," completed the Annual Register's coverage of 
Henry's activities in Virginia, from.1774 to 1770. Whether 


Henry was aS important an American as 3enjamin fiarrison was 


left for the #8ritish reader to decide. 


42. London Magazine, 1774, Supplement. The Morning 


Post, June 7, 1779, 1m a series of articles on "some of the 
LEADING MEN in the present REBELLION," concluded that 
Dickinson was ''too irresolute and pusillanimous to be a 
dangerous partizan on either side." 


43. Scot's Magazanes” September,.1775,. p.) 499 claimed 
that Farrison "was busy DEBAUCHING all the pretty girls in 
his neighbomrhood, on purpose to raise a squadron of whores 
to keep his old General warm during his winter quarters." 
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The absence of such names as Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Jefferson, Roger Sherman, Stephen Hopkirs, and 
Christopher sadsden, might well vex an historian who, 
centuries hence, wished to formulate a picture of revolu- 
tionary America with only the eighteenth century sritish 
Presseto sey upon. tlowever, some of the physical im- 
cediments to news gathering, especially in the American 
South, may have been insurmountable at that time. Under 
the circumstances, English newspapers need give no excuse 
for their coverage of the American revolt anc the men who 


made the revolt possible. 


nil gies 


Because communications flowed for the most bart 
from the northern ports of New York, Boston, and Vhiladel- 
prhia, Englishmen studied the institutions of these colonies 
in their attempt to discover the vdasis of the imerican re- 
Hellion. It was not long before they found that many of 
the seeds of discontent were sown (of all places!) in the 
Congregational and Presbyterian pulpits of the north. 

Congregationalism had long been a foe of the British 
Crown and had opposed the establishment of an Anglican 
Episcopate in America. Was it not to be expected that it 
would embrace the rebel cause rather than ally itself to 
the King whose faith was a constant thorn in its side? 


"an Officer at Boston" informed the Morning Post's readers 
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that men like Channing and Cooper were ‘stirring up the 
people to sedition by their inflammatory sermons,'"* and 
it seemed that Eostonians were getting more politics from 
their pulpits than religion! 

As far as the press could determine, however, lres- 
byterianism was much more instrumental in "planting the 
seeds of sedition'' in America. As the religion of Scot- 
land, this sect had become increasingly unpopular in England 
sinces the, accession of George III in 1760. s3eorge, it was 
believed, was decidedly partial to his Scottish ministers. 
The "Scotch Junto," as thev were nicknamed oy the press, 
was blamed for almost every trouble which befell the Empire 
gerne sbastithicd of the Gichteentn century. Almon's Evening 
Post affirmed: 

[The scotch have too great an ascendancy in 

England....His Majesty believes none but the Scotch. 
He trusts none but Scotchmen. Htiis whole confidence, 
smiles and favours are given to Scotchmen. Ina 
word;ihbeliaseéwrapteup an thepScotch. :lorthis.one 
evadasaiiathe dasgracesTandstroubles.of pthasaun— 
happv reign are owing.49 


Further, the Scottish Presbyterian civil servants who ‘kiss 


their thumbd instead of the Bible,'’ when Deing sworn into 


d44 atMornine Posts aeatobera23y 1776 s4.0n June +7%,(1779 
this newspaper identified the "Rev. Mr. Peters'' as being a 
ieader of the American cause. Peters, who had since died, 
claimed the Morning Post, had to quit England because he was 
discovered with two wives. Revenge was probably his motive. 


45. Evening Post, September 12, 1776. See also 
Middlesex journal, July 13, i776: "So great is the influence 
of Scotch Sa vommites at Court, that, if all the preferments, 
civil and military, and likewise the ecclesiastical, be repre- 


sented by 20, Scotchmen and Scotch interests possess 10 of 
ro ee 
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office also came under Almon's bitter attack: 


What a charming religion that is which pardons 
all sorts of crimes here on earth and enables its 


Followers to depart in the same sweet innocence 


they came into the world. No wonder such a religion 
daily gains proselytes without number, as without 
principle.* 


The entire opposition press joined in this attack upon the 
Scottish influence at St. James's. The Public Ledger con- 
demned the "“trancour of Scotch hatred, and itch of arbitrary 
sway, which has precipitated this nation into a war which 


can yield nothing but D1lood. eet The St. James's Chroni- 


cle claimed ''the present American war is the Fruit of Scotch 


Politicks..., "48 


while the sazetteer also made it clear that 
"the seeming blunders of the Scotch junto in American af- 
fairs, and their diabolical endeavours to alienate the af- 
fections of the people, are proofs that their design is to 
reestablish a detested family.'49 

The Tory press did not deny that a huge amount of 
zZovernmental power was vested in Scotsmen. Rather, it chose 


to defend the role played by these Scottish ministers in 


government. ‘Whatever reflections may have been thrown out 


46. Ibid., Novembere2b-l.76. 


&vsa}Public Ledger, October 23720776. 


48. St. James's Chronicle, January 23, 1776;. ibid., 
January 6, 1776 claimed: '"'The English Landholder became the 
willing Tool of the wily and deceitful Scot."' See also 
January 25, April 23, August 15, 1776, and September 14, 
1775 for an earlier attack on the Scotch. 


49. Gazetteer, January 10, 1776. See also July 10 
and November 7, or articles denouncing the Scotch for 
attempting to reign over England. The latter article refers. 
to them as "Scotch Jacobites." 
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on the Scotch by the false patriots of the present day," 
claimed a pro-ministerial writer in the Morning Fost, "it 
1s a well known fact, that they were the first who offered 
to embark on the American expedition, and will have a prin- 


cipal share of the honour of subduing the rebel colonies.''90 


But even the “orning Post, which refused to con- 
fuse a Jacobite faction or a ministerial faction with all 
of the Scottish people, had nothing but ill to report on 
the economic analysis of the cost of empire, made by the 
former Glasgow professor, Adam Smith. In his study of 
the "true cause of the wealth of nations," Smith tried to 
prove that her colonies were of no use to reat Britain. 
Assuming that the Wealth of Nations was an apologia for 
tke impending loss of America, the Morning Post surmised: 

The Scotch junto have managed to lose the North 

American Colonies,-when they found this was likely 
to happen they set Scotch writers to work to prove 
that these Colonies were not worth keeping. Dr. 
Smith is of the number, who very gravely tell us, 
that England instead of gaining has lost by their 
possession. These doctrines would make us be- 
lieve that the scotch have very little hope of re- 
gaining those provinces. 

Presbyterianism received almost as much blame for 
the difficulties in America as did the "Scotch junto." 
The Morning Post, which often defended the Scots and their 
religion (Scot's Magazine rarely answered the many charges 


leveled at her countrymen), claimed "the American rebellion 


50. Morning Post, June 20, 1776. 
$3. EbadstaoMancinveds:, 1776. 
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owes its rise in a great measure to the canting hypocracy 


of the Presbyterian clergy....'>¢ 


The Whig press found 
itself in the confused position of disliking Scottish Pres- 
byterians for still being Jacobites, and praising American 
Presbyterians for defendinys the rights of true Englishmen. 
John Almon's Evening Post referred to the 


— 


constant cry among the ministerial party, in our 
present struggle with America,...to attack the 
Americans with their religion, calling them Fanatics 


and Presbyterians, whose enthusiasm carries then 
beyond the bounds of duty and decency.... 
The analysis of the American Presbyterians in the 
British press was, to a larse extent, a carry-over of each 
editor's feelings toward the Scottish Presbyterians. The 
result was that the important role played by the American 
Presbyterian clergy in the struggle for American independence 


was never fully comprehended or appreciated vy the English. 


Next to the seditious American churchmen, the group 
that received the most criticism from the British press were, 
Surprisingly enough, members of the American medical pro- 
fession. At the same time almost nothing was mentioned 
adout the scores of lawyers who labored indefatigably in the 
cause of rebellion. It was probably easier for the press to 


discuss the role of doctors than of lawyers, artisans, or 


52. 8 Tbids, iulysem mee 


Jo sebVening irostag september 14, 1775. 
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yeomen, because Englishmen already were familiar with the 
names of some of the more important American physicians. 
Dr. Benjamin Rush was no dount the most popular 
American doctor known in England. [he monthly Xeview, 
catering to the professional class with a column entitled 
"Medical Observations and Inquiries,'t frequently included 
articles wratten for ‘it’dv8br .Onnsh: Weeks after the 
Declaration of Independence had een puvlisiied in England, 
this magazine »Drinted an extract of Rush's 'ttemarks upon 
Bilious Fevers and Inoculation." The editor called this 
study "lively medical chat."' The same edition of this 
journal? also puolished in its entirety his "Account of 
Asthma." If Dr. Rush played an @isortacs role in foster- 
ing the American rebellion, however, the sjritish press 
failed to acknowledge it. Outside the medical sections 
of the magazines, his name scarcely appeared in the press 
frommhnr sano MALO But other doctors soon dominated the 
American scene, 3ritons read, and these doctors were more 
concerned with America's political ills than her physical 
itliss [The same "Officer't who nad identified Hancock and 
Adams as the ieaders of the colonial uprisings, - (though 
overlooking Rush) singled out three physicians as leaders 
who had to be reckoned with by the Crown. Next to Hancock 


and Adams in the American hierarchy, the "Officer" listed: 


54. Monthly Review, October, 1776, p. 251. 


55. See above, p. 2h, 
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Dr. Young, a man of no property, a stranger in this 

country until lately. He is a man of bold, sedi- 

tious temper, and was banished from Albany for 

Atheistical principles. Then follow Doctors Warren 

and Church; men of acknowledged abilities, possess- 

ing no property, and thriving by the dissentions 

they promote. 
There was no doubt that these doctors were doing their poli- 
ticking in order to build up personal prestige or fortune. 
No English journal suggested that they were in the public 
eye to build up their medical practices 

Most Englishmen knew of Dr. Younz, but knew nothing 
about him. As an executive officer in colonial affairs, 
his signature appeared in the various pronouncements of 
the Continental Congress, along with the name of its presi- 
dent, John Hancock. Church, too, was identified as an 
American leader of rebellion, but nothiny much was added 
after the initial identification. Only one unclear arti- 
cle noted his apostacy to the American cause. "Last Thurs- 
day the noted Dr. Church, sometime since detected in attempt- 
ing to carry on a traitorous correspondence with the mini- 
sterial rebels in Boston, was carried from this town, under 
a strong guard, and conducted to the interior part of the 
6 


: 5 
country." reported the Morning Post.~ Since Doctors Young 


and Church were clearly not rabble, the incisive English 
reader could conclude that American revolutionary leader- 
ship was indeed on a broader base than most journalists and 


politicians would care to admit around St. James's. 


56. Morning Post, January 12, 1776; dateline, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, November 23, 1775. 
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The only American doctor whose name was to become 
familiar to most Englishmen in connection with the Ameri- 
can Revolution was Joseph Warren, who was killed while 
commanding the sostonians on bunker Hill. "Dr. Warren, 
the chairman of the provincial conzress,'' wrote the Tory 
Scot's Magazine, "a notorious abettor of insurrection, a 


nominal general in a rebel army...was killed in arms 


noe 


against his King and country. But just as the press 


was sharply divided in its treatment o? the war in 
America, so too was it divided in its treatment of an 
outstanding personality. Dodsley's Annual Register 
eulogized Warren, giving him more space than it gave any 
of the thousand fallen Redcoats: 


The loss they Zthe Americans/ lamented most, was 
that of Dr. Warren, who acting as major general, 
commanded the party upon tnis occasion, and was 
killed, fighting bravely at their head, in a little 
redoubt to the right of their lines. This gentle- 
man, who was rendered conspicuous by his general 
merit, abilities, and eloquence, had been one of 
the delegates to the first general, and was at 
this time president of the provincial congress; 
out quitting the peaceavle walk of his profession 
as physician, and breaking through the endearing 
ties of family satisfactions, he shewed himself 
equally calculated for the field, as for public 
business or private study, and shed his blood 
gallantly in, what he deemed, the service of his 
Country .~ 


The coverage given the political and military ac- 
tions of the many American physicians who played a 


prominent role in the revolution demonstrates that the 


Si, SCOt'S Magazine, March, L779, DP. 1/7. 
58. Annual Register, 1775, p. 136. 
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American medical profession was held in some degree of 
esteem by most Uritish publicists, even during the hos- 
tilities. lrue, dying on a battlefield seemed necessary 
before a number of pulications would print a sympathetic 
account of Dr. Warren's career, and death was a high price 
for favorable notice, but Warren paid and the press's treat- 
ment of his life and deat! was both comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic. Joseph Warren was the tirst prominent American 
to fall in pattle, and the covera:e of nis death was a pre- 
lude to the emotional line the press would take in report- 
ing the deaths of ‘iontgomery, André, anc other famous men 
who would lose tiieir lives in the following seven years of 
wal. 

Atter sunker Hill events in America crystallized 
rapidi«” for’ the. press... For) thewnext iyears ym itary .cews 
would dominate ‘the interestsv’or fhe inélasip sreading rublic. 
yeorge Washinzton, who presently would replace Hancock in 
dritish eves as tne svmbol of tre .imerican cause: the 
snglisn-born Lee; and a tew Lieutenants, many of whom ac-~ 
quired military skill fighting under the :iinz's standard a 
decade earlier, were the men wiiom the press would now de- 
scrioe. Nar had come, and by late 1775 military and naval 
reports from America had begun to crowd off the pages of 
the British press the arguments over taxation, representa- 


tion, and the rizshts of Englishmen. 


CHAPTER. Dit 
INDEPENDENCE, WAR, AND THE SEARCH FOR A HERO 


The Teclaration of Independence came as no surprise 
TOstheeorittish public. Common Sense, along with other ar- 
ticles and pamphlets about the eventual course of tiie ditfi- 
culties with America, had prepared editors and readers for 
the news of her break with cngland. jsy May, 1770 all of 
London was speculating upon the possiopility of such a declara- 
tion.* 

“When the text of the declaration finally arrived in 
mid-August, almost every newspaper puolished the document 
verbatim.@ Most agreed tiat it was "couched in the strong- 
est terms," and William woodfall's Morning Chronicle con- 


cluded that tne dispute with the colonies would have to be 


solved upon the field of honor: 


Poe Wwehseneralikvemineg:Past, May, 1S < °1779,¢ ireported 
seven of the "Provincial Congresses" in favor of "Indepen- 
cency' and five opposed. Cf. the Whig Evening Post, May 2l, 
1776, in which VERITAS claimed: "Notwithstanding that the 
runners of Ministry have so repeatedly asserted, the ques- 
tion of INDEPENDENCE has NOT been agitated in the Congress." 
The Morning Post, July 1, 1776, reported that after a tu- 
multuous debate on independence in Congress “the parties 
of Hancock and Adams refused to listen to any terms of ac- 
commodation,'" thus forcing the Congress to disperse “in the 
utmost disorder, without coming to any resolution...." 


2- St. James's Chronicle, General Evening Post, 
AUgUST 15, 1 ° 
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having now drawn the sword in defence of all that 
is dear to them, they are determined never to 
sheath it till a full compensation is made for 
the cruel oppressions they have sustained. 

As expected, the Tory newspapers were emphatic in 
their denunciation, printing scores of articles attacking 
the "folly" ‘of the American position. , “After*such) an 
avowal of their republican principles," maintained the 
Morning Post, “every European power must now abandon them 
to the punishment due to their villainy and folly.'4 
Mocking the American statement of July 4, the Morning Post 
on August 20 printed a reply to the declaration of the 
representatives of the "DISUNITED STATES in AM:RICA." 

‘when in the course of human events,'t it began, “pride, 
hypocricy, dishonesty, and Meret atuee stimulate a subor- 
dinate community to shake off the duty and allegiance which 
in honour and in necessity they owe...," justice would 
evenitually”™oe Served. “The General Evening Ost reéturncamce 
one of its earlier themes when it claimed that the leaders 
of the American independence movement "tare in a state of 
absolute poverty, and have no hopes of either fortune or 
consideration, out from the perpetuity of the present dis- 


7) 


putes. Claiming the declaration had driven most of the 


3. Morning Chronicle, August 14, 1776. This news- 
Daper printed the verbatim text of the declaration on 
DUP US tke le weer (ite 


4, Morning Post, August 19, 1776, 


5. General Evening Post, September 3, 1776; Morn- 
ing Post, September 4, MAL See also Gentleman's Magazine, 
December, 1776, claiming 'the rage for independence AaLTDE 


prevailed among the multitude. The men of property were for 
adhering to the old constitution." 
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dispassionate members trom the councils of the Congress 
and had "'caused a general desertion through their camps,' 
it repeated the Morning Post's belief that the American 
hope of forming an alliance with some powerful European 
nation was an 'apsurdity.'t® 

The Whig newspapers which had heretofore cham- 
Cioned the cause of America, were, along with the surke 
and Fox factions in Parliament, embarrassed bv this pro- 
nouncement of independence. Though the Morning Post 
claimed the minority could not support it in England 
"without an immediate impeachment for high treason,''! 
many newspapers and members of Parliament continued to sup- 
cvort the claims of the Americans. And none who believed 
that independence would be a benefit to both England and 
America were prosecuted. 

Although filled with impassioned pleas for recon- 
ciliation,® most newspapers and magazines reflected the 
belief that the American position made war inevitable. 
With over thirty thousand Redcoats and Hessians setting 
sail in June and july for New York,” even the strongest 


dreamers of peace had to vield. If ay gest ona WOLtET 


Qe Wbads, MAugustsilogel776GarMornineslost,uAugust¢l2, 
cle are 


7. Lots. mOC tober “iG kai 0% 
S&S. ' See -delow, ech. Vs 


9. Almon's Evening Post, December 14, 1775, pro- 
tested that ‘tat the very time Commissioners are talked of 
to compromise the differences, are mot troops off to harass 
the Southern colonies?" 


3) 
so 
V7 e 


in the Morning Post pleaded for a strengthening of the royal 


navy because "we have every reason to expect a war to open 


lO 


Ve Ly" SOOM ss. In Septemoder the Morning Post concluded 


that both "the Royalists as well as Frovincials have now 
totally slost sieht of veace;. “Willems canbe -seciurcd sto 


idee 


either party by dint of arms and a compleat victory. 
its closing issue for 1775, Gentleman's “‘lagazine also added 
that if the “obstinacy of; the confederated Provinces 15 not 
to be overcome ov the terms held forth by Administration..., 
it 1s now the declared desizn of sovernment to emnloy the 


2, 2 : 
ule 3y. this) time. readers assumed the 


whole national force. 
inevitadility of war and their correspondence to the editors 
chiefly contained advice on military strategy. Cne advisor 
suyzested that the Americans be awed into submission ov heavy 


NomDardment upon their coast;+ another recommended '‘'one 


14 


vigorous attack on the New =£ngland provinces,’ asserting 


that this would swiftlv bring the refractory suojects to 


their senses. 4A" contr vbutores to whet Tory Lloyd's “veningutas.« 


summed up the ministerial position: 


10% (MOLD IUe POST May od 5 hese. 


September ,o1775% (pp. 1445, 4467 

12. Hb. sbecember, 1%7o, D. mete 

13.” Generals Evening Posts,s0ctoberp 23,41775. 

14, "“Crito,"™ in the Morning Post, December 19, 1775; 
for a retort favorable to the Americans, see "Humanitus, in 


the St. James's Chronicle, December 26, 1775. 


il. Ibid. , September 22, 1775; sentleman's “iigaziic. 
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The Americans are not only in rebellion, but have 

formally declared war with us; and as the British 
nation was never backward in taking up the cudgel, 
I am certain it will not be slack upon this occa- 

sion.1L5 


The Declaration of Independence may have been con- 
strued by some on both sides of the Atlantic as a formal 
declaration of war by the Americans, but most Englishmen 
considered a state of war to have existed since May, 1775 
when the London ‘ssazette had printed the names of 1,055 


casualties inflicted on the ‘ritish armv bv the provincials 


'f their proclamation of independence was to become 
effective, the Americans would be compelled to support their 
pens witn their swords. Few Enazlish newspapers or magazines 
wished the rebel war effort well, but most of them feared 
that independence could be gained on the field of battle. 

Lord Camden's Middlesex Journal, in April, 1775, 
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foresaw an American military victory and ‘independency. 


"MISOPSEUDUS,' in the Morning Chronicle, predicted tnat 


"sooner or later the inhabitants of the Western Continent 


are to form one or more distinct empires, totally abstracted 


from European dependence, Las] has long appeared induvitable.'}? 


15. Lloyd's" Evening “Post, Marchi, «1776. 
i6. Maddleséx journal, “Apry il 5 7755 


17. Morning Chronicle, August 7, 1775. See also 


MNorth Briton, sin ithe Morning Post, June #28, 1/75. 


yt lee 


On April 12, 1770, both the Morning Chronicle and the Morning 
Post quoted an article wnich appeared in the St. James's 
Chronicle the previous day, claiming that a sritish war 
council had read a representation from the Commande r-in- 
Chief and the rest of the General Officers serving in Ameri- 
ca, “containinz their reasons against the prosecution of the 
war and demonstrating the total impracticability of carrying 
it into execution with any prospect of success."' ''GXRACCHUS 
AMERICANUS,'' in two and a half columns in the Public Ledger, 
mournfully stated that "we shall be obliged to yield to them 


13 


OP Wace. perpetualgwar?... The violently Whig Packet 


believed "the odds are that North America is forever lost 


sale 
foueng land... And the st. James's Chronicle, quoting the 


"Coffee-House Politicians," contended "that the loss of 
twenty senerals, or as many Armies, will not subdue the 


rooted Spirit of Liberty which runs throuzh the whole con- 
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LinentwOteeamer oa wee Almon's Evening Post commenced 


el 


an'alphabet for little Masters and Misses,'' with: 


A Stands for Americg--now for ever gcne 

3 Stands for B--e (aite? enon see malice hath 
this mischief done; 

C Stands for Crown--which hath its highest 
JOWR IU LOS tae ae 


1d.” “Puolice Ledger eyAupustieh Oielits oe 
Oe We aChet  Januarye Oe An. lao. sina 


201) ot. tames's Chronicle May 23, 1776. 


21. Evening Post, September 7, 1776. 


The Morning Post, though loyally wishing the Aing's 
arms a swift victory in America, printed many letters which 
stressed the "absurdity and madness of a war at more than 
3,000 miles distance, against an enemv we now find united, 
active, aDle and resolute; where every foot of ground is 
to be won by inches, and at the same fatal expence with 
Bunker's till...."7¢ By July, 17760, however, this news- 
paper, indacated, "that.if. the Coneress bad in America twice 


the force doth by sea and by land whicn thev have at rpre- 


sent, there would ve little chance even then of their suc- 
nos 


Tne Tory General Evening Fost, also believ- 


GRECO oka « 
a a NED 


ins that the war was necessary anc that the nine's forces 
probably would win in ¢-merica, derided those who recommended 
that Great iritain "make a discretionary surrender at the 
commencement of a war, for fear we should be cefeated in 

the one 

‘hile adequately preparing its readers for the 
struggle witn America, the press did not exclude the possi- 


Di litve thot eritajinamivunte lose: tnas struscglegto ats.deter- 


mined colonists. 


Zee Mormangs Post ggdecembex 3,217,705. 


23. PPbid syanulliye 1356177 64 


24. General Evening Post, November 12, 1776. 
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The reasons for this widespread negative outlook 
were not difficult to discover: E:Englishmen had tremendously 
overestimated the strength of America while deprecating 
their own milirarv prowess. Most publications feared the 
Americans because of tneir reputedly overwhelming numerical 
Superiority in the field. "There is no aoubt,” claimed sthe 


- 


Middlesex Journal in July, 1775, “of the Americans having 


about 70,000 men well armed, with arms for 30,000 more....'°> 


Less than a year later this newspaper considerably raised 
its earlier estimate: 


As we are going very quickly into a zeneral war with 
the Colonies, we ought to be particularly attentive 
to the strength of the people against whom we are 
about to draw the sword...bdy the last accounts, it 
was found there were 165,000 enrolled, and armed; 
and many of them,.the :reatest part, disciplined.... 
We ought to consider well before we engage in a con- 
test with a people so well prepared, and who are 
animated with the keenest spirit to oppose us; eSs- 
pecially when all we get by arms may so much easier 
be acquired by negociation....''26 


In June, 1775 a Morning Post contributor reported 
that the New England militia had 80,000 "who have been pDre- 
Paring for four months. They have good rifles for bush 
fighting." After this cursory study of American military 


potential, he concluded the Americans "can and will fight."~! 


Zi. maddlesexejourmal, July "10; 1/775. 
26.~- bid y,. Marchi l? 3617765 


27. Morning Post, June 5, 1775. The Morning Chroni- 
Cle, October 24, 1775, contained a letter from "A TRUE 8RITON" 


complaining that the Americans did not fight "in a field of 


She 


Almost a year later, the Morning rost quoted tle ministry 
as Delieving the provincials could assemble 130,000 men 
"very well armed,"@° and keep these men supplied in the 
field for upward of two months. Even if the rebel army 
nad the 100,000 men that many estimated, Lloyd's Evening 
Post douoted that an army of this number could be adequate- 
ly Drovisioned by the colonials.*” 

The seneral Evening Post was one of the few Jritish 
publications seriously to challenge the reputed numbers and 
war-makinz potential of the colonial military. xeferrine to 
"the want otf ammunition and other necessaries," and the aver- 
Sion of all ranks of Americans "to part witi. their property 
for the paper money issued by the Congress," it predicted 
the rapid dissolution of the American army.>° This newspaper 
also believed that tue overwhelming numbers which were said 
to De supporting the provincial cause were to ve considered 
rather as “curious efforts of invention than as a matter de- 
servane creait.') Dernidane a letter, wratten. oy. Xobert serrop 
stating that the American army had over 50,000 men, the 
fair and open war.' The author maintained that American 
"Rifle-men make war like the most cruel, inhuman savages, 
with all the improvement of human art and refined skill. 
They are trained up, it seems, to take a sure and almost 
unerring aim, at a very great, if not incredible distance; 


and wherever they take aim, their discharge is fatal to the 
object. They can kill men, as it were, by intentioni" 


28. Morning Post, March 4, 1776. 
29. EvelLoyd'"s:-bvening -Post., slalypet4 S027 5% 
30. $1General ‘Evening, Lost;.marchoy, 17.7.6. 
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General Evening Fost claimed the public had "taken the 
liberty of disbelievine the whole narration. > 3ut this 
newspaper was almost alone in asserting the Americans were 
not numerous and well-equipped. The averaxe English pub- 
lication assumed the colonials had between 50,000 and 
150,000 well-armed men in their service. 

Comparing its own fighting potential with this 
estimate of American strength, the press concluded that 
neither in numbers nor morale was the British army prepared 
to take the field against tiie mrovincials. The sazging 
spirit of England's military service was evidenced by a 
plethora of articles reportin: the difficulties of raising 
and keeping men in the army and navy. "“Recruitine goes on 
so Slowly both in england and Ireland," the tiorning Fost 
reported, "that there are still between two and three 
thousand wantinz to compleat the several corps in North 
America." The St. James's Chronicle added weizht to the 
discourazing picture when it reported the rumor that seneral 
sage was “throwing up his commission" because, among otiier 


~ 


: P A Loh: fiw 33 
complaints, not enouzsh reinforcements were deing sent him. 


The ‘Whig Middlesex Journal, while acknowledging that the 


31 sy Lbid.,. August.9, 1775. THis* 1ssue\*a1Sciiesinga 
the battle) at. Bunker. Hill, noted: <"Ilt is*remarkablesthat not 
one ot those found killed in the trenches at Charles-Town, 
had any shirt on, and very little covering of any kind; to 
such a wretched state are these unhappy men reduced already 
by their own madness and folly." Perhaps it nad not occurred 


to this Tory newspaper that soldiers digging trenches often 
strip to the waist. 


324. ,MOfDIUe POST, May Noi) / 7 


Jas pote James ss Chronicle.) March (iowa foo. 


a 
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British army could not raise men, bewailed the fact that 

the King's Guards had to be sent to America.3% This paper 
also regretted the niring of "rnanoverians"' and other Germans 
who were to be used as mercenaries in America. The English 
officers ordered to the colonies were so dissatisfied with 
tneir assignments, it claimed, "that vovernment are ceter- 
mined...to emplov foreizners." If this were a zenuine 
English war, intimated the Middlesex Journal, the hiring of 
mercenaries would not have been necessary. 2 :ne Morning 

Post likewise expressed dissatisfaction with tie hiring of 
mercenaries, Claiming that the "war is to be waged by a nation 
130 


so exhausted of men that we are ovliged to nire foreisners.... 


The press was further disturbed by recurring rumors 
that xussian troops would ve used if enough Hessians and 
Hanoverians could not be hired to fill the quota in Riewsca. >” 
These rumors had a factual oasis. As late as December, i770 
many puoOlications alleged they were quotiny ministers when 
they hinted at the imminent departure of Russian forces for 


the colonies.2 This Anglo-Russian rapbort, which vhe press 


took for zranted in 1776, was to fade in the coming years 


J+ .oncodresex. Journal,,\February 1, 1776. Cf. General 
Evening Post, March 14, 1776, praasing "the brave stout tellows" 


of the cuards for volunteering to go to America. 


35. Middlesex Journal, November 9, 1775. 
36. Morning Post, December 5, 1775. 


—— 


37. Evening Post, November 21, 27, 1775. 
38. St. James's Cheronicie, December 7, 1776. 
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when the question of neutral rights on the high seas arose. 
Catharine II was eventually driven into a League of Armed 
Neutrality which was formed to protect neutral shipping 
from British depredations. Needless to say, Russian 
troops never were sent to America. 

The roval navy, like the army, found it almost im- 
possible to recruit personnel. Sailors were reluctant to 
go to America, especially when the merchant marine was Day- 
ing better salaries and otfering vetter living conditions 


34 The navy resorted to force in 


than the royal navy. 
order to fill its depleted ranks. The ancient practice of 
“press gangs'' was once azZzain restored and newspapers con- 
stantly reporntediVannor aioe on.tne_ Thames, yesterday." 

Most journals were severe in their condemnation of this in- 
humane method of recruitment ;*9 but some condoned "this 
violent method of procuring seamen for the defence of the 
nation when necessity remieee aa None doubted that the 
navy was short of able-bodied hands. 

Added to the difficulties of raising men for the 
services, was the task of maintaining morale among the offi- 
cers and men already procured. Wnen the great army staging 
center at Cork, Ireland, learned that its personnel was 


presently to embark for America, so many officers applied 


39. ADid. ,.Mamchigha;) lime gmleties.. 


40. General Evening Post, November 5, 1776. 
41.2 “Mornrng» Post, sWOotober 630. ,11776. 
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for permission to sell their commissions that all applica- 


2 


tions were summarily refused. The Evening Post reported 


 aasevheniionraepesstienpsncmaesaotns testis casi 
groups of officers in England endeavoring to resign en 


243 
masse; and, still worse, that officers in America were 


applying for permission to be relieved of their commands.** 


Even the Morning Post understood this "aversion of the sol- 


diers to be the instruments of oppression against their 
: AS . : 
RGIMOW, soUUJOCTS.c. c5o! This widespread reluctance of 
Britain's veterans to serve in America was indeed demoral- 
Pay S46 : eit 3 rt 
LZINge The St. James s Chronicle reported that ''no less 
than nine General Officers of superior lank refused the 
Command of tiie froops in America, before ‘jeneral iiowe ac- 


gt7 One disvusted correspondent wondered how 


cepted it. 
such ''cowardly Poltroons" could have gained footing in the 
army. ‘If this be a specimen ot our valiant commanders," 
he argued, 'tthe Americans have nothing to fear from our 


military Gentry .'""° 


42. St. James's Chronicle gpv2y 3, 1/775; Evening 
Post; Septembero2 selves. 

465" toid., ‘september erro 7 Ta. 

44, Ibid., September 14, 1775. 

45. Ibid., March 30, 1775. 

46a (St eijames'siChronicle,.March 11, 1775. 

Oise lUids.» ADEIlel3, l/7o, the nine ‘were not sianeéd. 

48.  Ibid., May 29, 1775... For other reports ‘in this 


newspaper of the dissatisfaction of officers being sent to 
America, see December 7, 1775; March 5, 1776. 


29. 


Lack -of) spirit .was,,also..zef lected in the, wank -and 
file. Desertions were numerous, and regimental commanders 
frequently utilized newspapers to advertise descriptions of 


deserters and offer rewards to those apprehendiny the runa- 


49 : - 
WaySe Some soldiers, the Gazetteer declared, “rather than 


go adroad to imbrue their hands in the blood of their fellow- 


50 


subd jects,'' were willing to die in debtors' prison. Further, 


the {St ...James\s..-hronicle printed extmacts .ofeasd etic cam pont 


Bsoton which claimed that "Diseas/e/ more than the Sword 
will make «America the Grave of Britons." 
The public believed that the ministry was negligent 
in bringing more men under arms. Throughout 1775 and 1776 
the Morning Fost allezed that tne government maintained a 
force in America too small in number to render any tangible 
resus : 
They sent 5,000 men to do what 10,000 could have 
executed, and 5,000 more who when they arrived were 
no more than so many witnesses to the folly of the 
men who sent them. Now they adopt the measure of 
doing tne work by means of foreign troops. If they 


sent 30,000 men, the scheme might probably have a 
decisive effect. 2 


"CRITO," in the Morning Post, dlamed Lord North for person- 


ally "raising not a single company,'’ when cngland should have 


49. Chronicle, November zo.) tame 


50. Gazetteer, March 4, 1776. Cf. Morning Chronicle, 
March 6, 1776, which answered that there were only two sol- 
diers in debtors prison, one of whom had been there for two 
years past. 


Jl. gots jamesos Chronicle, <0til 25, 1.71 ae 


32. Morning Post, November 1, 1775. 
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had either peace or 40,000 men Precra Wheees PUT. soe aL 
daily wondered if England could support a war that demanded 
"20 £0 30,000 men, and all the trigates in the royal navy, 
and be at the same time in anv condition to look France and 
spain ain. the face.>4 Ore une 20, 17/76 the Toriing 1 Ost 
announced there would shortly be in America "fifty-two 
thousand men, forty-seven thousand of which are really 
effective men--cr tiie War Cffice is a liar." This number, 
it believed, was the minirum necessary te suvbdte America. 
Englishmen were certain they were both outnumbered 
and outspDirited bv the Americans. The press echoed this 
selief, convinced that the war asainst tne colonials would 
belong, castly, ,and ploody. Noting the thousand casual- 
E2€Spat~Bunkern bill, wa, spote which) will -.arcdlytfiucnisn 
Peeves Eon@the slaings the vubljye Ledgeratearced fhe conse- 
quences if all America was to be obtained at so costly a 
price. An all-cut war would "sign the death warrant of 
thousands, and tens of thousands....'">> This pessimistic 
attitude was also reflected in the Morning Post. Comment- 
ing that many peers "were observed to turn pale,' on hearing 
William Penn's account of how well the Americans ware. oie 
vided for a "long and tedious" war with England, this jour- 


130 


nal stated, "the whole assembly became Quakers. The 


Ban PMOPRADSLVOSt WAUusUust uo, 17) poe 
Soak bi denvanwary 222116’, 
55. aveublacg Ledger, ciuly,31,:1775. 


56. Morning Post, November 13, 1775. 
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Whig newspapers condemned this "utterly impracticable" and 


7 Most 


"ruinous" attempt to subvert tiie provincials.- 
stressed the additional financial vurdens of an exhausting 
struggle on the other side of the Atlantic. fn 1776 cthe 
Morning Chronicle, not visualizing a present end ;toshostiia- 
ties, alleged that a fresh campaign would inevitably force 
Englishmen to "make up our minds to fresh taxes and addi- 


te chad Snbosts or 


The Middlesex Journal took the lead in 
voicing complete pessimism about England's financial poten- 
tral *aduring,: thes wom crisis. "Upon the lowest computations," 
it claimed, ‘tthe war in America could last three years--and 
still longer, if at invélvedvitselfjungapceneral buropeasp 
war." selieving the a pei of a three-vear war in North 
America to ve at Least fifty million*poundsesterling;ethis 
opposition newsparer bemoaned the four per cent interest 


a 
which would add two million pounds tc the national debac oe 


Only the Tory General Evening Post did not toresee 
any financial or military difficulties in conquering America. 
Taking issue with the majority cf papers, it claimed 
"..esuch an universal ardour prevails among our forces for 
the service (notwithstanding the interested representation 
of some inflammatory prints), that it is expected the pre- 


sent year £17767 will see an end to the rebellion in America."'°° 


Doe SVeUIIA hos Uy August 10, 1776; Gazetteer, 
SEOCeEMNDeLe LL, eLilird. 


58. Morning Chronicle, September 4, 1776. 


59. Middlesex Journal, March 14, 1776. 
60. “General "xvening Post,..hebriarya29 7997 76. 
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Newer stmessing the diftiacuitaes of, budget or. supply, the 


~ 


General cvening Post was alone in its optimistic analysis 
61 


Ofsal fairs in America, 


When the first New Enzland vattle reforts reached 
Londonm,insdune,p,l7/>.the British, oublic: read. that. tie, Ameri-~ 
cans were ably commanded by General Israel Futnam, whose 
earlier services under Lord jetfrey Amherst the press widely 
erodes Tne wlorysaLioyd's Evening. Post ,, sensing that,.{'Old 
Put! was beians,made.into a.hero by, the London. press,,,.riny- 
ingly denounced the "“bravados and exploits of one Futnam, 
whom they have du»bed a general." Lloyd's concluded that 
England would not be excelled in military abilities bv such 
"canaille."0- dut Putnam, it was soon realized was to play 
a sudordinate role in the colonial military scheme. Able as 
ne reputedly was,: hey was to) 06, Dassed. over my.the »provincials 
when they selected a military ciuief. 

The man whom tne Continental Congress chose as the 


Commander-in-Chief of the American armies was unknown to 


most British readers before tne summer of 1775. 3ut the 


Ole Ut eeaveniie Wost, WOVEMDEE 2S, Ll iiqa;) St. 


james's Chronicle, Septemver 14, 1775. 


Morning Post, June 9, 1775; General Evening 


Qtr ‘ 
Poster liries O26) WLyew) bale fos Evening Post, June So. wAueUst 3, 
L/ypeliot. ciames ts Chropaciey;yyine oa 17755 


63. bloydls Evening Ost, jaly ol; 17 10 
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appointment of George Washington, and the story~--partly Pact. 
partly fiction--of his swift and sudden rise to power, filled 
the leading British journals. 
Although a soldier who led an army against the 
"flower of Mother cneland's youth’™could@nardly be extecieas 
to be clasped.to the bosom of most Englishmen, the press's 
first impressions of Washington were not unfavoraple. Scot's 
Magazine pictured him as’ “aman of Sense and «great? integraty 
SeeDOLLtCh weil chit "OL ime mor life.../wity/ an exceeding fine 
figure, zood countenance, much dignity, and modesty in 
manners."°4 His character was "unimpeachable,'' claimed 
Gentleman's ‘:agazine. To assure its readers«that “fashington 
was a firm believer in constitutional processes and ‘no would 
be military usurper,'othis magazine asserted: 
Nhen Oliver Cromwell was declared Generalissimo 

of the Parliamentary, army, in Kinz Charles 2's tame, 

he soon made himself master of the government. and 

when tne Prince of Crange was set at the head of the 

confederation in the Netherlands, on the separation 

of the United Provinces from Spain, he soon assumed 

the stadtholdershio, whicn has ever since been con- 

tinued in his family. To obviate, perhaps, anv simi- 

lar apprehension, the Provincial Congress of New York 

have addressed his Excellency, hoping, that whenever 

the important contest shall ove decided by the fondest 

wish of every American soul..., he will cheerfully re- 

sign tne sacred trust, and reassume the character of 


their wortniest citizens. To this address the General 
returned a full and satisfactory answer. 


Washington's military movements, commencing with the 
fortification of Dorchester keiznhts and his ensuing occupa- 


tion of Boston, forced upon Englishmen the realization that 


ar a ee ee ee 


64. Scotis Magazine, August, 1775, p. 562. 


65. -sentleman's Magazine, August, 1775, p. 405. 
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here, perhaps, was a man of true military stature. His 
ringing of Soston with captured cannons made untenable 
seneral fowe's further occupation of that city. "We now 
discover," reported Gentleman's Magazine, ''that the seizing 
of Ticonderoga and Crown !Voint, which was ziven out as the 
rash attempt of a few private desperadoes, was a preconcerted 
Ts, 


measure... Thougn few publications in inzland mentioned 


that “ashinston's exertion of pressure upon Howe in Joston 
made writish evacuation expedient, the editors understood why 
Howe, short of supplies and surrounded »v a hostile country- 
Sides chose nO Sail. trom soston. 

Thougn intensely disarpnointed at the loss of New ing- 
land's most important city, many newspapers commenced Howe 
on his effective evacuation.’ Jut when a colonial army 
could torce the withdrawal of theusands of 2edcoats, indeed 
tne world was well on its way to bdeing turned upside down! 
lie opposition oress, MOre to,embarrass government than to 
condemn Howe, who was a Whig, was bitter over this turn of 
events at Boece neis The Evening Post went so far as to 


SEaA eC Zoe owe Carectiyv: [Or nis ‘inabarii ty, to hold tne city, 


S62 ina. bap oor). 


67. Generali Evening Post, May 4, 1770, claimed: 
Uitois allowed py. all military men, that the late embarka- 
tion of the troops at Boston is a piece of ‘seneralsiiip at 
least equal to anything which can be found in the most 


brilliant records of antiquity." See also Morning Chronicle, 
May 17, 1776. 


608. Middlesex Journal, May 4, 1776. 
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recommending as a titie for a "circulating library," The 
Deserter, by General Howe .°? 
The Whiggish Annual Register, which always respected 
Wasninyton's reputation and accomplishments, ‘2 gave the 
American general full credit for Yoston's capture, Claiminy 
that upon his entrance into soston Washington "marched into 
town, with drums beating, colours flying, and in all triumph 
of victory.../veing/ recéivéed. <iwith*évery *mark of “réspeet 


and gratitude, that could possibly be shewn to a deliverer,'/? 


tine Annual Register left no doubt that tiie Jostonians thoucht 
highly of America's new Commander-in-Chief. Dodsley was 
probably ‘“ashaneton's greatest admirer in the Hritish press. 
In uctooer, 1770, when wastington was sufferinz defeat on 
Long Island, and most of the press was celeirating these de- 


t2 


feats, the Annual Register Draised him, claiming that the 


‘arduous. tase Of Mas retreat vas sInGertane!l alc carried 


—_ SO, .000.4 CiG 1.) paase 


into execution with zreat aoility. 

his evacuation from New York: ‘It must be acknowledged that 

in the course of this campaign, he fullv performed the part 
bible ’ : . e 

of no mean commander! Though most 8ritish journals re- 


spected Washington, only Vodsley's Annual Register was effu- 


Sive in its praise of the enemy commander. 


69. seVening wPost sajunes 20,0177 6. 
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ize ‘weneralyEvenang Post,.October 8,’ i1Mm76;s  Liovdss 
Evening fost, Cerone r ia ass bio Morning Post, October 
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Britain, unfortunately, had no military hero of her 


own to compare with Washington. General vage, it was be- 
lieved, allowed the rebellion at Boston to get out of hand: 
and an American wife made his position with tne press even 
more vudnerable.;, (Ins September,tsl 775,when enews ‘of srs. “Sage's 
return to London had been rumored in the newsparers, the ible 


jJamesis: Chronicle batingly renorted: 


Wes aArewassuredh thatia tersmnot ene ral (Gagel''s 
Wife who is arrived from Boston, but the General 
Himself in his Wife's Cloaths. His wife is left 
behind invested with the supreme command and will 
Drove a much more formidable Enemy to the Americans 
that her Husodand, who has been twice beaten Abroad, 


and every Day grows more and more contemrtible at 
Home. / 


Though General surgovne fared better in the press, 


heAn too lp WwasInot.consideredsagnero.g, The St.) James's. Coroni- 
cle reported that he ‘‘will no more return to America, as he 


disapproves, it is said, of the maval war to be carried on 


: ss 70 
against that Country." sJoreoynes as.-a Soldser,) moreover, 


was hardly known to the London reading pudlic in 1776, 
No 3ritish military figure received a sustained ac- 


colade from tiie press, but an occasional letter, article, or 


- 


poem in praise of a particular commander or situation appeared. |! 


William Woodfall's ‘Morning Chronicle hopefully advanced the 
idea that perhans the Americans held the great Howe family 


lineage in such esteem that the Admiral and General Howe 


a aa anne eee 


75. 3st. James's Chronicle, September 23, 1775. See 
ASO nIUL Vy e27 . 


76. Ibid., January 13, 1776. 


77. Chronicle, November 28, 1776: ‘See how in this 
heroic line,/ Brave Percy and Cornwallis shine...." 
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were assured of success in the New Worid. ° 


The capture of 
Long Island further convinced Woodfall that "this kingdom 
has at the head of her forces an able General, who tempers 
couraye witi: wisdom and Mesh e 82 te Dutstie St... jamesas 
Chronicle remained unconvinced. Studying tire action at 
New York, it concluded that Howe's maneuvers “will not 
DrANeeeCrea7 cc mtonune nahin Althouzh Enzlishmen could 
not forget the tragedy at Bunker Hill at which tiowe com- 
manded, he was still in 1770 the closest thing England had 
tO ai mititary pero. it US. tactaCsamnmrnemodt tLe =n cre cm 
YOrkeweresdgiiarory, tne SLICLISn Pressel alely COOK sO ance 
Or ciaS. 

rhe’ Last soldier to" tire* themimatinataoneot the 
Empire had lony since been buried under the Plains of Abraham. 
since a new hero had failed to emerge, Wolfe, dead for over 
a decade, was still eulogized by the press. Until a sub- 
stitute for Wolfe could be found, many pDublications spent 
their energy condemning "that revel" Yashington. One maga- 
zine, utilizing’ a story written ov “‘an® Officer atv New York" 
discussing at length Washington's "saintliness and heroism," 
related how a Mrs. Givoons, a royalist lady of “beauty and 


good “senses 


finding herself in his power, and that if she had 
refused to yield to nis intreaties, force would 


786-480rnines Chronicle, i May 18°41776.. See. aleguvawal 
TIT LOL seeeG LOUS ha L oneal 


80en"St. ofamests. Ghronscle;nSeptembert 23450 775, See” 
also July, 262 
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probably have been used, she resolved to make a 
virtue of necessity: she yielded, seemingly with 
complacency to his request, and made him, what he 
called completely happy. She frequently lay at 

his quarters; but as he promised that she should 
have free egress and rezress, she was permitted to 
depart as early in the»morning as.she pleased. This 
preliminary enabled her to put her design into exe- 
cution, to rifle nis pockets of his letters and dis- 
patches, repair to a friend, who copied them in 
shorthand...and replaced tiiem without suspicion. 

By this manoeuvre, seneral Howe pecame acquainted 
with all Washinzton's intended operations of the en- 
suing campaign, the numoer and condition of iis 
troops, and all that was necessary to counteract 
them. 1 


Throughout 1776," Town*anda* Country-reléentlessly-con- 
tinued its personal attacks upon Washinzton. I[Intimating 
that the american veneral was’ a “bloodthirsty ravager," it 
reported: ‘'T“hen “lashinyton fled from New York, he left 
aDdout 30 of his people or adherents, to perpetuate the 


horrid deed of settinz fire’*toS ty 254 Which'treo'too’ ef! 


mee 


fectuallv succeedcecd: ,t'wlros tf tnie same’ time’ that 


sCOt+s-ane-—ventlenmans-macazanes.werc..claiminz tuat “"“seorve 


Sis fown and Countryomupplement,) 1776, 0. 678. 
fhe letter concluded that Washinston eventuallv learned 
ot these raids upon his pants pockets ‘“‘and huns everyone 
connected"; but on the following page we learn that 
‘when the revels evacuated ixnew York, Mrs. Givoons found 
means to ve left behind, and the secret was revealed, 
end=itu.may be “Said that tis “lady; “at ‘the’-prace? of! ‘so 
great a sacrifice, like another pricelle d'Crleans, has 
saved ner country." 


Sie. Lute»  Paommnciines The American Commander also 
became the butt of countless Tory lampoons: tiie game of 
"New Charades" in the 17760 supplement of the Universal Maga- 
zine of knowledge and Pleasure, 0. 378: «My first syllable 
Is an act, in which housewives take pride;/ My second's a 
thing for a god to vestride;/ My third shews a Rebel, who, 


for what I know,/ May have had his deserts, but you'd 
better ask Howe." Washing-ton is the correct answer. 
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; f ; : : 33 
Washingtonogwassuniversallv.oé loved immer sca. . the 


Morning Post was asserting that Tasiinetoues. tar COLlouces 


84 
had Caused ete scogeresa "to TredquCemilaitat Qmune fii noes 


This type of manufactured-at-home cerortin, so often 
found in; Towpeand:Countsy and,the horning cost, stressed 


NashangtonsSauolly or, wStillevorse oiiis cecil... Comot tune 


a5 


Oredeseation. Though providing lively reading material, 


these journal did their audience an extrene disservice by 
ebscuranuytheylLact that the, rebeds were cenpetently led. 
These remarks, aimed at provins ‘vashin-ton a butfoon, Dde- 
Cam@ Staleeivyl Ji i..as. tie Press Coplam then iris. Caat Ge 
reperts of Vacrtornious., battles, Howes. successes tn chew 
York, New Jersey,-anc Fennsylvania made, better .coty, than 
rumors aoout the American commander which when disproved 


embarrassed both publisher and editor. 


S36 | SCOL SS Mae acne; RUS. eer clr) oer ere 
S4 so) Mornin boost... _line t.ho. 


85 .:»cimong, the.other cumors prevalent in i/7> and 
1776 were reports of towe's death (middlesex Journal, Septem- 
Der 3O0,etlisi5, sreponts,.tilat.the enviash or siessian forces 
Slaughtered 1,500 Americans captured on Long Island (Evening 
Post, Octobder 17, 1776), and a claim that General Clinton's 
troops "tamuse themselves at leisure hours Loy scalping, 
slaying, roasting, and eating alive the victims that fall 
into their hands (General Advertiser, Decemoder 28, 1776). 
The: Morning ;Post, January .19, 1776, neard-“that the cele- 
brated Mrs. Catharine Macauley will in a few days embark 
for Philadelphia, to take the command of a large corps of 
American amazons, who are to ve called the nancock volun- 
teers.'' AS earlv as September 30, 1775, the Morning Post, 
disgusted with the countless rumors that abounded, manufac- 
tured one for its own columns: "We hear that WNoddle Island 
is closely besieged dv the Philadelphian horse, under the 
command of Capt. Doodle and Jedidiah Pribble...."' But in 
this field of rumor-mongering and mischief by innuendo, the 


Morning Post had no peer. 
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Despite Slander ano fcumor, however, most literate 
Englishmen recognized veor‘e Washinoton as both a gentleman 
and a formidable sOiaiee. ee Tié annual Register, was, not 
alone when it affirmed that “Yashinston's military tactics 
raised his Character as a commander very high doth in Enrone 
and America. ''tiis character serves all together to give a 
sanction to that anpelation, whici is now pretty “gererally 
aCGraca, COLI, OL the wimervoane eauris. | it Claimed.°! 
Addeg @to tie respect” or washington as a solcier in, the 
field, came, dy late 1776, the reeling of men on both sides 
of the Atlantic that tiie rebel commander was becoming the 
Mie derediroatse siNClliate, ie tad Tenlacen iancock. as the 
symbol of colonial freedom and iis subsequent treatment in 
the British cress revolved not so mucn about his nersonal 
traits as aoout tiie cause whic! ne had core so completely 


to symuUoLize’. 


If English editors cculd respect George washington, 
trey could not respect Charles Lee, one of Washincton's 
highest ranking otficers. Lee was a retired British 


colonel on half pay who lived on a large Virginia pDlantation 


86. Gazetteer, May 29, 1776 reported that Washineton 
returned a captured medicine chest which the evacuating 
British left behind at Boston. This demonstrated to the 
Gazetteer Washington's "humanity and politeness, not the 
usual characteristics of a rebel." 


S72. Animal Register, january, i777; p..20. 


cle 


and advertised himself as more American than the Americans. 

His previous military record was impressive: serving in 

the British army since the age of twelve, he had fought with 
Rey: 883 ; 

distinctions pe bortucal and Poland, as well as with Braddock 

on tie sOnsion He had lost two fingers in 1758 at Ticonderoga, 


and he. WAS “an uintimate triend of the lndians. (he. marreecesve 


daughter cf a Seneca chief). some even believed he was 

" JUNDUS Us sauthor of .the Eanous ULoncon Letters _ tonite 

o 39 : : ; 

King. Above all men, it was believed, Charles Lee was the 


only one who could nave whinped an undisiplined army into 
Shape. Since he was Dorn an snylishman, tne press would 
never forgive his conversion to the American cause. Lee was 
considered an opportunist, and, altnough technically a 
Rtraitor. Te WasumoLre pitied than desoised:. Looking upon 
him as tne vacillatins “eccentric aide-de-camp of Washington,” 
who could not, Dy is nature, play a leading role in the 
AMerican politicai or military scheme, the siorninge Chronicle 
predicted "that seneral Lee, from tne caprice of his tember, 
should he meet with any coolness from the Longress, would 
immediately come over with the troops under his command to 


90 
the’ King’s "party?" 


38. Morning Chronicle, September 5, 1775, praised 
Lee as a leader in Portugal, concluding that "tiie success of 
the enterprize waS answerable to the glorious conduct of the 
Commander.'' See also September 7, for the text of a "Speech 
of the brave General Lee." 


89. C. D. Bowen, John Adams and [he American Xevolu- 


tion’ (Boston, 193097, eps eco. 


90." Morning Chronacle>* junex22;°a776. 


bes 


Lee, it was believed, was net an abettor of in- 
Surrection. As a joiner motivated by personal gain he 
could be expected to surrender nis allegiance to the Ameri- 
Can Cause aS soon as tue tide of battle turned avainst him 
and his allies. ASSULIiINgsrrSeresacers that, he wasia “late 


joiner" in the smerican crusade, tiie ;sentleman's ““agazine 


reported: 


The friends of government...in...America have 
given out that the military preparations have been 
recommended anc taught ciiefly by General Lee, late 
a ialf pav Colonel in the British service; but 
mothing can be farther from the truth. The Ameri- 
Cans were determined to seal their love of liberty 
With their bdlood long before they heard of the name 
of Seneral Lee. The people of \iassachusetts were 
armed and disciplined before ‘:eneral Lee visited 
them; and tne Consress agreed to recommend tne 
Study of tiie militarv exercises to tne colonies 
without hearing a word uron the subject trom tiie 
zeneral.% 


This article, the sentleman's Magazine honed, would 
~clear away some misconcertions" about the erratic turncoat 
whose career was making such excellent cory for ‘iritish edi- 
tors. ber reading these attacks in the sratash cress, 
took it upon himself to defend his stand in a lergthy cor- 
respondence whici: ne dispatched to London's leading news- 
Papers. His remarks '1p0n the problems of war, peace, and 
imperial relationshios evoked both praise and sharr comment 
from many editors and readers. Not often was a newspaper 
afforded an ocvport:nitv to print a series of debates with an 


enemy general. Lee's lengthy letters rarely anpeared 


91. Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1775, Db. 295. 
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verbatim; instead his main points were usually summarized 
and then discussed. In reviewing the essence of his argu- 
ments, the Morning Post commented that his letter "abounds 
more with infidelity than political information."?¢ This 
same paper retused to publish any further correspondence 
from Lee, but it did, for the benefit ofits unenlightened 
readers, give a summation of the past record of ''that gadflvy'': 

Gen Lee, vefore he entered tne American service, was 

in the King's, in the Polish, in the Russian, and in 

the Portuguese; he is of a most ramblins genius, and 

more likely to be in that of the srand Seignor two 

years hence, than in the Congress's. 

Lee's nature was dguarrelsome; the Dress pictured iim 

disnmuting with his own otficers of both inferior and superior 


2) f - - . - x . t - . . 
a4 lasiidiffaculties with eshaneton; min: oartacular, 


rank. 
were headlined in London. Though the press was not ex- 
actly clear on tite details of tine ‘“lashineton-Lee feud, it 
Surmised correctly that the relationship detween ti:ese two 
men was strained. The svening Post quotedudetas leqnactoints 
from soston confirming its earlier reports ot "disagreement 
zZrown into a duarrel between Washinton and Lee'' and stress- 
ing the consequent weakening of tiie provincial arny's morale.’ 
Lee's eventual carture by royal troops was looked 


upon by many »ritish editors as a fortunate occurrence for 


America. One Whig newspaper claimed he was "universally 


92s Mornings Pos thw Februa ry 229 shtie6. 
03. ibid yeseptemnere4, i Gctobe ot25 ayiriG- 
Uae pitaZECTLCer, ave to lias 


95.,, Evening vost, Necember. 1770). 
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accused by tne Americans as having vetrayed them... 


A few days later, tne Morning Post, whicit had doubted the 
character and military ability of most Americans, likewise 
Claimed that the men cantured witi Lee accused him of "be- 
traying them into tiie hands of the enemy.''?/ 

News of Lee's capture evoked no demands for his 
hanginy from either ‘hig or Tory press. Like “Washington, 
he was castigated for takiny the field against the "Sritish 
Gonstitution,” hiintonisrferuted military »abilaty), unim- 
peachavle oackztround in the royal army, and vDopular corres- 
pondence witi the press precluded complete condemnation by 
eaitorns7or bolyercianss onls the finnual ster ivster, mourned 
his capture; praising his veneral military proficiency and 
stressing the need tor this talent among the "raw American 
forces," this journal zave little none that Lee's reat 
skill and knowledge “acanired ny actual service,’' would 
soon be replaced Dy the inexperienced and «ndisciplined 

Q5 
Americans. 

The Draise some =nglisii editors gave seneral Lee 

was based upon his earlier career as a loyal officer. 


Englishmen thousht little of his poclitical philosophies and 


less ot his decision to take up arms against Great Britain. 


96,4 e5t sz james?s Chronicle. spunesyi seis 76. 


97S Morning Post, june “4, 1776. 
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wie 


he first great English victory to ve reported in 


the press was Lord ‘suy Carleton's unexnectedly successful 


detense of \uebec in the closing hours of 1775. Che 
cnglish were ayreed that ‘uebec could not be held. In early 
ganuary, 1776 John Almon's Evenins Fost claimed the “Ministers 
now Zive upd all hoves of Cuebec,. They confess that it is 

99 : , : 
gone,"' The following week Almon carried the story of 


Cuebdec's capitulation. Jon’ thé tsame’ conditions that Montreal 
had done to seneral Montgomery. "+09 Almon surmised that the 
Quebec* act of. 1774, which the Canadians “abhorred and de~ 
tested'' was the reason Canada joined with the Americans. 

‘'Thei Canadvans express the greatest sSatistaction and’ joy, 

at this change of masters,' né concluded. ‘mebec's fall 

was consicered so certain that Almon may well have veen ex- 
cused for his premature announcement. S8v January, 1776 al- 
most all London publications had prepared their readers for 
the fall of \uebec and the proba le consequent surrender of 


all iGanadaae 101 


The inatdal description of ‘the z2zallant devense or 


the Canadian capital by its Dadlv outnumbered inhabitants 


OD cee VENI NS UNOS tpi ited 2 ae 
100.) LDtd ejarmiany LOOIe TG. 


1One te Chronicle, January 17, 1776; Morning 
POSt;.lanvaryecy wlio 
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elicited few stirriny newspaper accounts. Lords Carlie ton 
was not at first pictured as a brave defender oefore whom 

ti.e hated redels fled. Few velieved the early reports which 
trickled into London in late february, 1770, and those few 
who rejoiced in the victory were reminded that defensive vic- 
tories rarely won wars. tne arn ine Post atfirmed that the 
Saviny of Quebec was but "a trifling temporary success. '10 
Most Englishmen assumed the -\mericans would be oack presently 


with more men tian vefore.'93 


ATA DEST, cardeton  s\(succe ss 
was a reprieve. A correspondent in the st. James's Chroni- 
cle, mentioniny “the zreat jov whicl! arpears in every Face 
Pt eOuctevewrote., Wone Snoula  thank...toat there was. an 
Bnd or thie ive) War in) america, ana tie Colonies Tac’ sue 
matted to the scotch vokesee s (tt04 

“vy March, detailed accounts of the Cuebdec victory 
were received in London. The hero of this engagement, ac- 
cording to tne British oress, was tne fallen American com- 
mander, eneral xichard Montgomery, whose eulogy was as great 
as that of anv soldier killed during tiie war. 

Perhans the English in victory could afford to be 
Magnanimous; perhaps this eulogy was another impassioned 
Dlea for peace; perhars the press rezretted that someone 


of such fine sritisn stock had >een forced to lay down his 


life in battle against Kinz and Country; or maybe the press, 


LO gesgMOtnine Frost, Geurivary 20, - 277 O% 
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still hungering tor a hero, ciiose to lionize this young 
Irishman rather than tne cold, formal Carleton who would 


. 105 
probably lose ‘uebec anyway on the next anerican attack. : 


The Whig encomiums ot “tontgomery were of sucn a touching 
nature (CAlmon bordered the sVeninge Posts ucolunns in 
100 


Olack) that lord aortn nose an ‘Pariyament touVcensure 


the unqualified Liberality of the Fraises bestowed on 


xseneral Montgomery Dv the gentlemen in Upnosition, oecause 
they were bestowed upon a revel"; still, sorth acknowledged 
the praise which surke, sarrie, Fox, and even General bur- 
zgoyne lavished upon Montzomery. Admitting that the American 
was 'forave, able, humane, and generous,’ the Prime Minister 
declared that a verse of the Tragedy of Cato misht apply to 
Montgomery: "Curse on his Virtues, thev've undone his 
eauntnyt | 


fhe ‘hiz and Independent puolications reflected tiie 


praise ziven Montgomery in Parliament ov the “iinority Cpro- 


Sition. "All enmitv to Montgomery. expired with iiis life,™ 
commented tiie Annual Register. After stressin? that vite 


dead body 'treceived every possible mark of distinction from 
thea Viclors 0 a econo uted: 


Thus fell Richard Montgomery. He was a gentleman 
of good family in the xingdom of Ireland, served with 


L052" Morning Chronicle sjune+34-1776....5e8.also 
“Morning Post wuctober (231775, retutine the fiction thas 
"Carleton had been recalled from his Command in Canada." 


106." Evening 'Post,? March ‘12 9°l776.. 
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reputation in the late war, and fell in the prime 
of life. The excellencies of his qualities and 
disposition had procured him an uncommon share of 
Drivate affection, as his abilities had of public 
esteem; and there was prodably no man enzaged on 
the same side, and few on either, whose loss would 
have been so much regretted boti: in England and 
America. fle is represented as a real and eager 
lover of liberty; ....He had undoubtedly consid- 
erabDle and probably great, military abilities; 

and it remains to be lamented that a man, who 
seemed so well formed to support tiie interests 

and glory of nis country against her natural foes, 
should have fr rished in an unnatural and most un- 
happy civil contest. In America he was revered as 
a Martyr to the cause of human nature, and the 
liberties of mankind. “hat was more extraordinary, 
the most powerful speakers in the tiritish Farlia- 
ment displayed tieir eloquence in praisins his 
virtues and lamentinye nis fate.108 


Almon's Evering Post, agreeing with Fox's Parlia- 
mentary cefense of Montgomery, commented: “Lord xorth may 
call the wzallant “Montgomery a rebel, for rfizhting in defence 
ef the ri-nts ance liberties of nis countrymen, cut orth 

will never ve able to persuade any <nglishman, 

who hath a regard for tie_laws and constitution 
Ooffikus icountmvgetbat he Montzemery/ was reallyesa. 
“hat man of virtue and honour is there in this na- 
tion, who would not rather chuse to die Like the 
Orave Montgomery, than live like that corrupt 


Minister, who car counsel his Kingz to massacre 
thousands of his innocent suv jects....109 


The Morning Post likewise refrained from calling 
Montgomery a rebel. semoaniny the American's death, it 
concluded: 


Tears shed for me, methinks the hero spake? 116 
For me they're vain! Weep for my country's sake! 


108. Annual Register, January, 1776, p. 15. 
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The Tory Scot's Magazine, in eulogizing “ontzomery, 
cited a simple American poem: 
In Abram's plains they lie interr'd 
Theevurt tows and #thée brave: 
Among the rest none more vreferr'd 
Than bold Montgomery's zrave.lll 
envlish publications were not utanimous in Oraise 
of tie fallen ‘American general. fhe fory, General Evening 
Post claimed Montgomery "died like a brave soldier at least, 
though we cannot Day any compliment to his memory as a good 
subject.'' Emphasizing that~-since Canada was the key to the 
northern continent, the whole force of tne kingdom would 
have been exerted to recover it, tnis newspaper believed 
that Montgomery's success would have been only temnrorary. 
It also was one of the few puvlications to praise warmly 
the commander and defenders of Canada, while deprecating 
the efforts of both tne vanquished Americans and their 
commanders: 
If Ireland nad been unfortunate in Droducing a 
Rebel General, she has made ample ameiids by giving 
Oirth to-his conquerer: ~The’ ealfant°Carletensv. 
fis/ distinguished for every accomplishment which 


can do credit to his character, either as an ofri- 
cer ‘orvas ammanvite 


Three weeks later it printed a poem by "CQ" reviling 
Montgomery for falling in “foul Rebellion's causej"*and 


warning ‘seneral Lee: 


TiC Ol S Mag AZINE Ma ob its lhe baste 


Ti2. }Genéralwivéning Fost imarchs9, LiJo. 
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Ambition's dupe, a lawless Faction's tool, 
Must live a madman, and must die a Loo bes 
llere read thy character, thy peril, Lee; 
Aitraitor's name,* atcaitor's destiny.113 


by June, 1776 the Morning Post came to agree with 


the wseneral Cvening rost that Uritish Canada had to ve held 

at all costs and that Montgomery was kiiled in an absurd at- 
tempt to yain what the sgritish lion would never yield. Five 
months earlier the “toorning Fost nad conceded that the Ameri- 
eansendsea. Guwtei take iCawadarpcouldi not tail. jut in June, a 

correspondent to this newsparer wrote: 


I crave pardon of the ghost of the skillful 
seneral Montgomery and one immortal ARNCLD, who, 
with the assistance of three hogsheads of Irish 
whiskey just landed, prevailed upon a zreat numver 
of their followers to d,eat their brains out for 
madness azainst the only impregnable part of the 
walls of Cuebec.il4 


If the reader preferred verse as tile medium tor the 
abuse of the American attempt to seize .anada, the :orning 
Post likewise obliged: 

Poem--The siege of Quebec 


Montgomery fell among tne dead, 

Arnold and Campbell--wiser--fled! 

Gen) mal sosurpass; their: ¢roops.. in curpang , 
And there fore should excel in running. {5 


113 4 ithid ly Garcli 30), 2770. 


LIA NOrduI ngs rOSt,) JUNE Zo, 11) (O.) See also. Lloyd's 
Evening Post, july 10, 1776: "It is somewhat remarkable, 
SavyS a correspondent, that at bunker's Hill the American 
soldiers should strip to fight--and that at Quebec they 
should strip to flie.' 


lisa horiane sos tyiseptember 4,5 1776. See also 


Morning Chronicle, June 18, 1776. 


Lobe 


As the quarrel between ‘sreat ‘sritain and her American 
colonies went on, the British oress, with a few Tory excer- 
tions, was wise enough not to Dlinc itself to the military 
prowess of the colonials. 4elievinzg that tiie rebelling 
provincials had adequate men, material, and leadership, the 
oress expected a lony and fierce war. [t was unfortunate 
that the anine-and his ministers did not heéd the military 
warnings ottered dv so many of the whiz, Independent, and 


even ory journals. 


GHALIong Ly 
THE PRESS ESTABLISHES WAR GUILT 

Now, good men of the law! pray who is in fault, 

The one who begins, or resists the assault?L 

If both sides were to blame for the misunderstanding, 
bias, and downright ignorance which enabled mother country 
and colony to commence the war of American independence, 
the press of Britain insisted that the greater guilt be- 
longed to the unpopular ministry which controlled its own 
government. 

The Evening Post, Public Ledger, and Middlesex 
Journal, three of London's foremost opposition newspapers, 
at first led the assault upon the North ministry. By 1776 
they were joined by the more moderate and independent 


Gazetteer, St. James's Chronicle, and Morning Chronicle, 


Even England's Tory journals--the General Evening Post, 

Lloyd's Evening Post, and Scot's Magazine--often criticized 

their own ministry, as did every other important publication. 
Lord North was one of the most bitterly assailed men 

in the history of English journalism. He had been severely 

criticized by the press since the spring of 1774, when he 

was instrumental in pushing the Coercive Acts through Parlia- 


ment; but the-denunciation of his “obstinate, cruel and 


1. Evening Post, August 12, 1775. 
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2 reached its 


unjust perseverance against the Americans 
climax a year later when his effort to bring peace to 
America failed. 

Though most Englishmen realized how much the rela- 
tionship between mother country and colony had deteriorated 
by March, 1775, they refused to concede that war, or a threat 
of war, was the solution to the problem. Consequently any 
allusions from the ministry to a military action in the colo- 
nies met with the opposition of all the Whig newspapers and 
many Tory publications. Almon's Evening Fost, considered a 
‘republican print'' by many, was the most radical in its de- 
nunciation of a ministry that would caus? a war so “unnatural 
..-unconstitutional...unnecessary...unjust...dangerous... 
hazardous...and unprofitable.'9 Claiming the ministry had 
passed ''cruel and inhuman laws for starving and murdering 


their American fellow-sub jects,'"* 


the Evening Post asked 


the "cruel, cowardly, and treacherous" ministers: ‘HEN 
WILL 2YOUsCEASE TOsDRENCH sYOURSEISVESHWITH 2HEs BLOOD <r WOGR 


COUNTRYMEN?"*> 


od 


22 MOrnangeChronicle, arch of jello. 
Sw rEVeNIN GU DOS t, MADE I os eee 

Ve PLOLG ey FADE LL ig ptt J. 
5 


« ibid., June 15, 17755 ‘See also June’20,-~june- 22, 
June g2m,. March 18, ‘March 235, 1775.) On Magy log 44 5. bere 
the news of Concord and Lexington reached London, this paper 
was already demanding North's resignation "BECAUSE," claimed 
one author, “the present war with America is not the war of 
the people of the Mother Country with America, but the WAR of 
THE MINISTRY against the people at large.'* See also the St. 

ames's Chronicle, September 23, 1775, in which a correspondent 

Claimed: "The American War is the war of the Minister, though 


12h. 


The St. James's Chronicle likewise agreed "...surely 


no Ministers on Earth were ever so obstinately cruel, and 
diabolically wicked as those of George the iT Leer he 
letters printed in this Whig newspaper also reflected this 
editorial position. A stream of comment, blaming Lord North 
for beginning the war in America and reiterating that he was 
the "arch Rebel against whom all our Vengeance should be 
directed...," flowed through almost every edition.’ Further, 
the outbreak of hostilities in America did not surprise the 
editors of the St. James's Chronicle for they had been quot- 
ing both Lords Chatham and Camden to the effect that war 
would be the inevitable consequence of the ministry's action. 
even defore the news of Lexington, this newspaper bitterly 
warned the readers about "the things most to be feared in a 


popular Government": 


Court Policy laboured at first to make it appear a War with 
the Parliament, and then the Minister drew in tine King, in 
order to make it a war with the Legislature. [Every one 
knows who picked the Quarrel, and how a Majority in both 
Houses may be gained, and our good King, like most other 
kind Masters, shews too much Readiness to credit and pro- 
tect .bad! servants." 


Dost sotes James 5) cit Onicle, june 2)" Lr 7 See also 


MaECUM LU. tL tt « 


her LBidw; SMa yesle1L7 7540) unewbs--470-7:5.~.~-The.-St.--James's 
Chronicle, however, opened its columns to Tory letter writers; 
see April 14, 1775, letter from "a south Briton," condemning 
the "mock-Fatriots of London" and claiming he "would not 
hesitate to wield the Sword against the American Rebels." 
See also August 25, 1775, letter attacking the "Minority 
Patriots" who make "false alarms" that "like cruel Incen- 
diaries, they may benefit by the confusion...." 
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A Foolish, obstinate and unrelenting King, an 
abandoned Ministry, a profligate House of Peers, 
a venal House of Commons...Soldiers without Courage, 
an exhausted Treasury,...Heavy Taxes,...sound ships 
breaking wee and rotten ones building to defend our 
COasSts sais 
The Middlesex Journal also asserted that North's 
attitude toward the Americans would bring "eternal dishonour" 
AE: Q 
to the ministry. "If the undaunted Chatham had been at 
the steerage,'' it believed, "rebellion would have been 
crushed in embrio, and prevented from arriving at formidable 
: 0 : Peg 
maturity"? Though endeavoring to replace the North mini- 
stry with a Chathamite-Whig coalition,11 and stressing that 
"the reigning apprehension at St. James's is, the terror of 
the Earl of Chatham coming, by force of public misfortunes 


into power..., "42 


this newspaper held out little hope for 
CHensSuccessmole uiswertonts' In October, 1775, after notic- 
ing the Whig elements fragmentizing in Parliament, the 
Middlesex Journal ruefully predicted: "we are to see another 
session in which the minority are to be split into paltry 
factions instead of uniting for the weight and efficiency 


which attend a close union.'"23 Although not expecting a 


close union or governmental stability from "so heterogeneous 


Se. SLOTS RADE Le: 1550147 Foe 

9. Middlesex Journal, August 5, 1775. 
LOsDwibad.; "September alo yer775. 

ile 1bids, MANeUSti1gs 27S. SMa yd 16s e19.76¢ 
12. /( [bad , Augustisie1775% 


13. LIbid., October 14, 1775. 
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a body as the King's ministry,'' it admitted that the minority 
was aS diverse and faction-torn as the majority party in 
Parliament. 

At the close of 1775 the ranks of the opposition 
press were swelled by the addition of other heretofore 
“"neutral'' newspapers. The Gazetteer, earlier of such pro- 
nounced Tory sympathies that "Poor Old England'' and "A 
Boston Saint''~-two of the most notorious anti-American 
letter writers of the day--utilized its columns for their 
Tory declamations, surprised many with its editorial change. 
"Poor Old England had claimed that the "dispassionate en- 
quirer must be convinced that ignorance, ingratitude and 
presumption constitute the three principal qualities in the 


character of our patriots beyond the Atlantic...,"4 


while 
"A Boston Saint" maintained that the Americans commenced 
this war by firing the first shots at Lexington and Gopcord.*> 
Further, he warned the "crew of hirelings' writing for 
America in the British press that they “ought to have been 
in custody long ago," and he "should not be surprised to 


hear of their being safely lodged in Newgate ."1® In Sep- 


tember, while still of Tory sympathies, the Gazetteer pub- 


lished many letters blaming the Chatham faction for being 


14. Gazetteer, March 14, 1775. See also March 15, 
1775 for 'tPoor Old England's" classic defense of "virtual 
representation." 


PSie raete Pury: Wee 


16. “Lb2ds {hune: S77 sesee .atsofyuneys, July 14, 
17754 
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the "undoubted cause" of the war in America. One contri- 
butor alleged that the Chathamites "pretend great friend- 
ship to the public, while they aim at nothing but their own 


uly Another correspondent repeated 


ambition and interest. 
these words when he claimed "Lord Chatham's party have been 
the cause and the promoters of all the unhapry disturbances 
in America."18 

The reasons for the Gazetteer's conversion from the 
Tory to the Whig standard in late 1775 were threefold: it 
abhorred the introduction of Hanoverian mercenaries into the 
British Seer tedars” it became convinced that the ministry 
(dominated by the King's "Favorites''), in order to sustain 
its program in America, was resorting to bribery and cor- 
ruDtion to guarantee itself Parliamentary ma jorities:*~ and 
it feared the consequences of an all-out war in America. 
Claiming that all the American legislation had been passed 
in a "hasty, inconsiderate manner, without examining the 


possible consequence,'' the Gazetteer, in a rare direct edi- 


torial, stated: "Until England has a Minister governed by 


V7 wy bid, Sencrember 2, (Lt) Oo. 


18. Ibid., September 2,.1775. See also PALINURUS, 
September 4, 1775, who called a "Genuine Whig" a "Genuine 
Fool''; also September 6, 1775, for DECIUS's defense of the 
measures of Administration which were "judiciously calculated 
to secure the rights of the nation and the happiness of his 
Majesty's subjects in general, which some artful, designing 
men have thrown irto confusion, and endeavored to destroy." 


19. Ibid. , December’ 27 <2) 7 


20. Ibad «, sNovember 130) Wens. 


els 


the nature of things, and not by the will of a favourite... 
she must experience distraction in her Councils, and dis- 
trust among the people,"e1 

Less than two weeks later this newspaper announced 
that it would go to press at an earlier hour, "on account 
of an increased ea tetiae Its new political position un- 
doubtedly helped increase its circulation in London's 
heavily opposition precincts. By mid-1776 the Gazetteer, 
now in complete agreement with other Whig journals, declared 
that the most effectual way to distress the Americans was 


"to send them our present Adm n,t23 


In 1776 William Woodfall's Morning Chronicle joined 
the Gazetteer in attacking the North ministry and its pro- 
secution of the war in America. Before taking this stand, 
the Morning Chronicle had been impartial in political 
matters, but as the middle ground became more difficult 
to hold, Woodfall's newspaper drifted to the Whig posi- 


tion. Previously it had praised Chatham, Camden, and Burke 


bet had also opened its columns to "Poor Old England, '"-* 


ie @EOLO 
Soar LULL sy -DCCEMNEY 15,1) 1). 


woes LOLA Pee sune@ bo, Mir7o, see ‘also Morning Chronicle, 
June 18, 1776. 


oe. 2101. any oly Li Poor, Old England” traced 
the Angio-American difficulties back to 1763: "...while a 
foreign enemy, indeed, was on their backs, they affected a 
prodigious zeal of loyalty to the present state; but the 
moment their fears on that head were removed by the cession 
of all Canada to Great Britain, that moment the dutiful colo- 
nies began to change their tone....The insult offered in 
this argument to our national understanding, wiil, however, 
he punished as properly as the violence offered to our na- 
tional honour, in their daring commencement of hostiiities." 
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PACIFICUS,°> TRUTH, 7° 


and other outstanding ministerial 
defenders. While agreeing with other Whig journals in 


opposition to the ministry, the Morning Chronicle never- 


: : ; . a 
theless came out decidedly against American independence. : 


Early in 1776 Woodfall not only regretted the “un- 
expected misfortunes'' which had attended ''all the plans of 
our ministry for subduing America,'' he also feared new Par- 
liamentary legislation which would place a "luxury'' tax on 
newspapers. This additional halfpenny excise, Woodfall be- 
lieved, would be an additional burden upon "tan already op- 
pressed public" and 'tevery man of reflection will dread, as 
liberty, property, and every thing valuable in all probability 
will be affected by it."238 © Woodfall was convinced that the 
North ministry, aware that most newspapers were opposed to 
it, was attempting to muzzle the press by driving its price 
out of the reach of many readers.~” 

Along with attacks on the ministry, the Morning 
Chronicle hopefully reported that "Lord North is really 
determined to quit his post and be no longer responsible 


for the violent measures which are to be pursued against 


25. Ibid., November 21, 1775. 


ZO triads july 29 eel Aste 


27. Ibid., September 6, 1776. 
20en0 2010s, JauudLy Fy “lr Ore 


29... ibid., May 4; 17762 
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«30 l 
America....'' Like the Middlesex Journal which supported 


the Chatham-Camden faction in Parliament, the Morning Chroni- 
cle sadly realized that the opposition did not have the power 
to defeat Lord North's ministry. Although it praised the 
"warmth and great abilities" of the minority leadership, it 
knew that 1t was hammering in vain at the North-Germaine- 
Sandwich coalition which controlled the government. 24 
"WERITAS," a regular contributor to the Morning Chronicle, 
WED tanstO. comund burke, Sajac 7.6. fear 1) 1s "a rule with 
some men, to oppose every thing that comes from you: But I 
am not surprised that men, who hate virtue, should detest 


those who profess Axapomeegnints 


Though favoring the Burke-Fox coalition, Woodfall's 
Morning Chronicle rarely reflected as extreme a political 
position as did his other newspaper, the London Packet. The 
Packet's appeal was to a lower level of reading audience. 
Its tales, rumors, and violent anti-ministerial positions 
were rarely emulated vy its sister publication. If, however, 
the Morning Chronicle believed a story of value appeared in 
the Packet, it would copy the story verbatim, clearly stating 
the source of this information (usually a speculative rumor). 


For example, the story that the ministry had offered Canada 


to France ‘ton condition she assists England to subdue the 


30. Ibid., January 22, 1776. See also Gazetteer, 
same date, for the same article. 


31. Morning Chronicle, February 21, 1776. 
32. t090,, May 10, 4776. 
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Southern part of America," appeared first in the Packet, 

with an editorial comment that "this is the conciliatory 

plan of the great and good Ministers of wretched, hapless 
England."" This article, with the comment, was copied in 

toto by the Morning Chronicle.?? In criticizing the ministry, 
William Woodfall's two newspapers took different approaches: 
the Morning Chronicle took the moderate "high road'"'; the 


Packet, the violent "low road. "34 


The three "loyal Posts"(Almon's Evening Fost taking 
strong exception to the rule.of "Post" lovalty established 
by the Morning, General Evening, and Lloyd's Evening Posts) 
were in a minority among the British press. Most of the 
other publications, Whig or independent, were anti-ministry 
for four specific reasons: first, Lord t:orth was believed 
to De a weak, vacillating prime minister; second, many 
thought that North, though weak, was only a front for a more 
nefarious group of advisers (the "Double Cabinet'') who were 


either deceiving or being deceived by the King; third, the 


336°) ibid.) january ll. el rae. 


34. The Morning Chronicle, however, always opened 
its columns to Tory sentiments. Unlike the Packet, it never 
blinded itself to the fact that there was also justice in 
many ministerial, or anti-American, arguments. See June 26, 
1776 for a virulent attack upon the shortcomings of the 
Whigs. By the time France entered the war in early 1778, 
the Morning Chronicle could be counted upon to present the 
newS in a manner sympathetic to the ministry. 
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men in this "Double Cabinet" who were running the government 
with George III and Lord North were of decidedly inferior 
caliber; and last, and perhaps most important, the ministry 
by endeavoring to corrupt Parliament was destroying England's 
cherished constitutional balance between the executive and 
legislative oranches of government. 

The Whig Middlesex Journal regularly printed letters 
and poems and occasionally editorials stressing the political 
shortcomings of the Prime Minister. "CONSISTENT," a fre- 
quent contributor to this newspaper, attacked North for being 
so inconsistent: 

Oh North! North: North! how art thou suddenly 

turned about to the south! of whirling about, like 

a weather-cock in a whirlwind, or hurricane all 

around the compass turning every where, and steadfast 
in no point....Was ever such a mass of medley as thou 
hast made of thy political hodge podge? For Heaven's 
sake quit the helm, and hide thyself below decks, from 
all human sight, or th¢ ship will be forever lost by 
thy bungling steerage. 5 

The Middlesex Journal demanded a program of firmness 
and decision: “either liberally and politically come to a 
treaty with the Americans, or conquer them: you can do 
neither by halves," it advised. This newspaper had long 
since lost confidence in the North government: "This doing 
and undoing, this shifting policy, this turning and doubling, 
this going backwards and forwards, furious today, lenitive 


136 


tomorrow, and consistent never’ This theme the newspaper 


35. Maddlesex Journal, March 2, 1775. 


36. Ibid., March 14, 1775. 
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would maintain throughout the war years.3/ The .St. James's 
Chronicle, likewise criticizing the weaknesses of the 
government, in an article about "The Candor of Lord North," 
claimed that the prime minister, at all times, tended "to 
deliver himself in such an ambiguous, loose Manner, as 
never to Dind himself to any specific Promise, or Engagement 
whatever .'t38 Though in July, 1775 one contributor claimed 
in the Gazetteer that "It is not a time for trifling and in- 
activity," and recommended that Lord North be resolute: "If 
you mean to reduce the Americans to obedience by violent not 


pacific measures, by the sword not by treaty, be not niggardly 


on39 


either in the naval or military force... By the end of 


that year the Gazetteer was convinced that resolution could 


37. Ibid., August 19,° 17752: "the diavisaons.in the 
cabinet at present render government utterly ridiculous: 
there are three parties: one for driving the military 
operations in North America to the extent, and to determine 
on the conquest of that continent; this consists of Sir G. 
Elliot, Barrington, Mr. Rigby, and Lord Sandwich: another 
party makes a peace with ali Europe, the first object to 
which they would sacrifice even American politicks; at the 
head of these is Mr. Jenkinson, and Lord North serves under 
him in it: the third are trimmers, who are for negociating 
with Spain, and sending a few more regiments to Boston; 
this party consist of Lord Gower, and the rest of the ex- 
terior ministry." 

See also June 11, 1776: “The difference of opinion 
among the Ministers upon the present state of affairs is so 
great, that it affects the conduct of every measure relative 
to the present war. Lord George Germaine is continually 
pressing for sending more troops to America in order to form 
a regular reinforcement; but Lord North, joined by the Bed- 
ford party on this head, urge the great preparations of 
Spain, and imminent danger of Portugal, with the uncertain 
countenance of the French Ministry; while the King is 
wavering in opinion, and will effectually support that of 
neither party." 


36.°"St.) James ts Chronicle swApraiei8, 06775. 
39. Gazetteer, July 13, 1775. 
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not come from its pusillanimous prime minister. On December 


peek aeeaet 


5S, this paper reported that "Lord North puts on ao new face 
every day, and changes his opinion oftener than he changes 


his cloaths."" Before being converted to Toryism, the 


tI ecmatiy 


Reverend Edmund Bate's Morning Post also attacked the ad- 
ministration for the inconsistent course it steered in 
American affairs. In May, 1776 it announced that since 
news of General Howe's evacuation from Soston arrived, "the 


plan of prosecuting the war in North America has been changed 


140 


thrice, and cabinet councils held on each.... The 


Morning Post, alluding to the minister's fall on a slippery 
palace floor, reported: 
In spite of all N**TH'S Courtly pains, 
Poor England will take harm! 


For weakly must he hold the reins, 
Who hath-a broken arm!4l 


Many editors thought that the weaknesses aiid vacilla- 
tions of the Prime Minister were symptoms of something more 
serious; Lord North, they believed, was only a feeble puppet, 
repeating in Parliament the phrases fed him by a group of 
all-powerful advisors who worked behind the scenes at St. 


James's Court and who wielded the greatest influence with 


the King. The Morning Post, in discussing the Prime Minister's 


40, Morning Post, May 16, 1776, 


41. Ibid., October 4, 1776. Lord North's frequent 
physical indispositions were the butt of much political 
laughter in the newspapers. "It was some letters lately re- 
ceived from Canada, we hear," claimed the Morning Chronicle, 
that gave Lord North the inflammation in his eyes, which the 
papers of yesterday say has prevented him from attending to 
business for some days past."* January 5, 1776. 
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powers, declared '"'...he has not a shadow of authority in 
court or parliament independent of the royal smile. The 


members of the junto, all-powerful as they are, feel the 


effects of the same See y epee The Middlesex Journal 


discouragingly reported that the King received the opinions 
of Mansfield, Gower, Jenkinson, Rigby, and Elliot "in pri- 
vate,'' and the opinions of this small group 


appear in the royal dictates, without its being 
openly known, passing for the opinion of the 
council, which best pleases his. In this manner 
are the affairs relating to America carried on; 

and it is a clear explanation of all the eontra- 
dictions we have seen....It is also evident, that 
no change in the affairs of this kingdom can happen 
for the better, ‘till this fine-spun system is 
utterly overturned by a Minister, who, like another 
Pitt, comes into power by opposition and popularity; 
a circumstance which nothing can bring about but 
national losses and defeats; with a firm and united 
Minority in Parliament.43 


One writer to the Morning Chronicle warned "that 
Kings heretofore, who shewed themseives partial to a party, 


had the service only of the worst part of their people, 


and these reigns were commonly anxious and unquiet...."*4 


42. Many newspapers were certain that George III was 
his own Prime Minister. "Crito,' writing in the March 3, 1775 
Morning Post, claimed "Lord North's power is fixed beyond all 
the endeavours of party to remove him, as he can lead the 
legislature to adopt or reject whatever means he starts... 
if the king appoints your footman to be first minister, that 
footman will be as well obeyed and as implicitly followed 
as the man of the most national consequence."' See also 
“Toby,'' in the May 23, 1775 edition of the London Evenin 
Post, claiming that Lord Chief Justice Mansfield was "The 
Law'' and "The Government.'' He then described Lord North's 
physical characteristics, explaining that the Prime Minister 
“has no great head, and stands poorly on his legs, but is 
well backed...his head seems to have but a precarious tenure." 


43. Middlesex Journal, July 6, 1775. 
44, Morning Chronicle, June 21, 1775. 
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The Packet, defending both the Americans and their ''Repub- 
lican" allies in London, used language which a decade earlier 
would have sent an editor to prison: ''The Court should re- 
flect, if Courtiers have reflection, that though the Repub- 
licans may be enemies to all tyrant Kings, yet they are 
staunch and true friends to their country. Can a man be then 
an enemy to his King," it queried, "that is truly a friend to 


2ud5 The Middlesex Journal, believing Lord North 


to be a moderate man who favored accommodation with America, 


his country 


condemned Rigby, Jenkinson, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Lord 

A : : ; 46 : 

Gower for insisting upon war and conquest. Harping upon 
these four men for forming a "double cabinet," which "never 


147 


made so poor a figure as it does at present, the paper 
blamed this "set of under-workers behind the curtain''*8 for 
most of the "hot headed" measures which were taken against 
the Americans. 


3y 1776 many English newspapers believed that Charles 


Jenkinson, a subminister without family or fortune, was the 


45. Packet, October’ 25, 1776. 
46. Middlesex Journal, July 4, 1775. See also July 
26, 1775, for a statement claiming Lord Chief Justice Mans- 


field and Lord North were in favor of a suspension of arms 
in America and were opposed by Jenkinson. On January 6, 


1776, the Middlesex Journal stated that "Lord North heads 
the party that 1s for acknowledging the Congress; but 
others more powerful, think differently." 

APE Laid SPOTL ald) PIAS 


48. Ibid., March 14, 1775. 
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power behind the throne of England. The Middlesex Journal 
was certain that this man, who had nothing but the friend- 
ship of the sovereign to recommend him, “will certainly 
succeed North if the Prime Minister should quit, as has 


been mentioned.'*t? 


Likewise did the Morning Post repeat 
the "...fact that Mr. Jenkinson is to de minister whenever 
Lord North goes out; he might have been so some time ago, 
but he declines it as long as he can find a man that will 
submit to be his deputy. 1199 

Though Jenkinson was looked upon as the leader of 
the "King's Party,'t Lord Sandwich--first Lord of Admiralty-- 
and George Germaine--Secretary of State for the Colonies-- 
were the men in government who, next to Lord North, were 


most severely criticized ody the press. Jenkinson's'work" 


was usually done behind the scenes, Dut Sandwich and 


49, Middlesex Journal, January 18, 1776. 


50. "XY," in a letter to the Middlesex Journal, 
May 7, 1776, listed the “chain of unimportant, poor, and 
unconnected beings that govern this country."* Jenkinson's 
name headed the list, followed by Sir Gilbert Elliot, Mr. 
Rigby, Lords Barrington, Sandwich, Weymouth, Suffolk, and 
Germaine. Lord North was listed last. The author bde- 
lieved these men were: ''Placed in their offices, because 
too harmless ever to give offence to a system, the politics 
of which are founded on the imbicility of the public ser- 
vants: as#a‘tirst principle." See also this newspaper, 
April 11, 1776: "The present nominal cabinet council is 
little more than a farce. Every matter is previously 
determined behind the curtain; and he who gets the King's 
ear most in those meetings, is, in fact, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain." This edition reported "Mr. Jenkinson's 
influence is said to decline in the interior cabinet. Mr. 
Rigby gains ground there." Despite these reported shifts, 
however, Jenkinson remained in the sovereign's good graces 
throughout the era of the American revolution. 
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Germaine were tilling a field closely watched by both oppo- 
sition papers and politicians. Sandrich's tormentors in 
the press accused him of indolence and--still worse--criminal 


negligence for the way the navy was being permitted to 


deteriorate. Charge3z of corruption against "Jemmy Twitcher," 


as he was nicknamed, did not formally appear in the press 
until 1778, but his prolonged holidays and high living 
standards caused serious rumblings of discontent and edi- 
torial demands for his removal two years before irregulari- 
ties in the navy were exposed. The Morning Chronicle, re- 
ferring to Lord Sandwich's accusation that the colonists 
were ‘'pusillanimous,"' commented that ‘tat play his lordship 
may be competent to speculative calculation, but at poli- 
tical hazard we find him a mere pidgeon.">+ The Packet 
announced: "we are happy to assure the public that all 


official business sits so easy on Jemmy Twitcher that he 


= 


has been these two days on a party of trout-tickling."">* 


The Morning Post, just before its conversion to the mini- 
sterial party, bitterly reported that “Lord Sandwich, at 

this critical time, when the navy seems to require the fulil- 
est exertion of the abilities of the first Lord of the Ad- 


miralty, is relaxing in all the stile of rural indulgence... 


for this fortnight past.'?>° Earlier, the Middlesex Journal 


demanded the removal of the negligent First Lord.>* 


51. Morning Chronicle, October 2, 1775. See also 


Morning Post, same date. 
52.» Packet; April.5, 1776. 


S53. Morning Post, May 17, 1776. 
54. Middlesex Journal, January 25, 1776. 
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AS much as the dissolute Lord Sandwich was disliked 
by the press, Lord George Germaine was even more unpopular. 
Here was the individual derisively named 'tThe Minden Hero" 
for his failure to deliver a crucial victory at the Battle 
of Minden during the Seven Years' War. A military court- 
martial had forbidden him ever again to serve in any Capa- 
city with His Majesty's forces; and now, because of the 
King's friendship, he was in full command of the military 
operations in America! The British press never forgave or 
forgot the "Minden Hero' for being a "very great favourite 


with his Ma jesty,'">> 


and Germaine was heartily disliked by 
Englishmen long before his mistakes in America made his 
presence in the government a heavy liability. So long as 
George III could command the requisite votes in Parliament 
he could remain oblivious of public opinion, but his open 
support of one of the most unpopular men in the Empire was 
nevertheless a tactical error. 

Until its conversion late in 1776, the Morning Post 
was one of Germaine's severest critics. Declaring it was 
well informed of the fact that Germaine had undertaken “upon 
his own head and shoulders the whoie of the American bloody 
business, the ensuing spring, and has pledged himself to be 


Singly and totally answerable for the event,'"° 


the Morning 


Post claimed that if the American campaign failed, "he only 


55. Middlesex Journal, January 25, 1776. 


56. Morning Post, January 24, 1776. The Gazetteer 
of this date printed the same article omitting the portions 
italicized above. 
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is to have the blame." In the eyes of the press the 


American Campaign failed, and Lord George Minden, as the 


Gazetteer called him, 28 


should have been removed. By 
June, 1776 the Morning Post was hopefully reporting that 
the Secretary had fallen into royal disfavor and would 


presently be replaced,” 


but this, too, was wishful think- 
ing. The Morning Post, which earlier had expected much 
from Germaine and the "pompous promises of his party,'' now 
commented upon "how wretched is the present alternative." 
The Whig St. James's Chronicle commented ironically that 
upon the success of their measures in America 
Lord North staked his - Popularity. 
Lord G. G. his - Honor and Reputation as a Soldier. 
And Lord Sandwich his - Yirtue and Morality. 
"What a heavy Loss will these Gentlemen sustain should the 
ensuing Campaign pbrove unsuccessfulli" it concluded. ° 
Incessant reports of ministerial quarrels did little 
to persuade readers that government was either consistent or 
stable. The Evening Post, stating that the Lords North and 
Germaine were quarreling and shifting the blame for “each 
blunder'' in America, declared: 
When two such lads of mettle 
Cannot their business settle 


Good people, where's the wonder, 
If England's rent asunder. 


57. Morning Post, May 18, 1776; see also ibid., 
January 12, 1776. 


58. Gazetteer, January 17, 1776. 
S9. Morning Post, Jume 5, June 13, 1776. 


60. St. James's Chronicle, March 28, 1776. 
61. Evening Post, March 30, 1776. 
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Two months later this newspaper asserted that the 
friction between the Bedford faction of the government and 
Lord Germaine was such that the Secretary's resignation was 
momentarily expected, °¢ A correspondent to the St. James's 
Chronicle bitterly claimed it as "no Wonder the present Mini- 
stry are so successful at home and abroad, when we consider 
what wonderful Harmony reigns among the Ministers, and those 
they employ.'"' After cataloguing the "natural Coalitions" 
that existed between Lord North and the Bedford party, and 
the other factions which were splitting the ministry, this 
correspondent asserted that: ‘While Men are thus paired, 
their joint Endeavours must continue to produce similar 
Effects with the past.'109 

Despite these complaints about the ineptitude and 
quarrelsome character of the ‘King's Friends," many news- 
papers still believed that George III was not directly respon- 
sible for the disaster that was developing in America. The 
King was looked upon as a sincere but naive leader whose en- 
deavors to bring the American difficulties to a swift and 
equitable conclusion were doomed to failure because of the 
unwise advice that a group of profligate ministers were 
giving hin. He was to be pitied, °4 not condemned, for 
England's misfortunes. Ignorant of the ministerial actions 


by the "King's Friends,"°>who were oblivious of a public 


62. Evening Post, May 22, 1776, 

O3.;. St. James's’ Cironicle, August 29, 1776. 
64. Ibid., June 18, 1775. 
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opinion that condemned them, George was being duped. And 
the results of this deception were clear: disaster in 
America and lack of confidence in the sovereign and his 
ministers at home. One gentleman in a coffeehouse, re- 
ported the St. James's Chronicle, upon learning of General 
Howe's evacuation of Boston, exclaimed: ‘Well! sure the 
K~-- will now open his Eyes!" To which "an honest Hibernian" 
retcrted: ‘he will never open his Eyes till they are Shut 
for ever!06 ite Evening rest. prinving.a column ‘'lo, the 
King," stressed that Seorge's ministers could not distin- 
guish truth from falsehood and advised the King that: 

In the affairs of America, you have been exceedingly 

deceived and imposed upon. You are surrounded by 

bad men, who have /been/ constantly represented to 

the people of America and of England, as your enemies. 

There can be no falsehood more infamous...All these 

wrong measures have been owing to bad advisers...." 
"Such is the perverseness and profligacy of the present 
times," it lamented, that the piety of seorge III "cannot 
even influence the circle which surrounds him.'t©® Lt 


concluded: 


~eethe plot is laid to make 


Their King a royal Slave....°? 


66. Ibid., May 9, 1776. 


67. Evening Post, *june 8)v luvs. 


68. Ibid., November 12, 1776; see also an appeal 
to "GEORGE AND CHARLOTTE!" March 23, 1775. 


69. Ibid., September 25, 1775; see also ibid., 
April 18, 1775. 
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Not all editors believed that George was being led 
by his ministers. Some maintained the King was his own 
chief minister and upon his own shoulders must be placed 
the responsibility for England's distressed state of affairs. 
If "the royal smile" made and unmade ministers, then the 
royal ruler would be held responsible for the policies of 


his ministers. 


Perhaps the press's major reason for a lack of con- 
fidence in its King and government was its belief that the 
ministry, in trying to carry its program through Parliament, 
was corrupting the legislature even more completely than 
Walpole had. Burlesquing Parliament's corrupt measures, 
the Evening Post published “a Song by the TORY MINISTRY, to 
the tune of 'a begging we will go, will go, etc.'": 

Tis money makes the Members vote, 

And sanctify our ways: 
It makes the Patriot turn his coat, 


And money we must raise 
And a taxing we will go, will go, etc. 


VII 


But second thoughts are ever best, 
And lest our force should fail, 
What fraud can do, we'll make a test, 
And see what bribes avail. 
And a taxing, etc. 


VIII 
Each colony we will propose, 
_ Shall raise an ample sum; 
Which well applied, under the nose 


May bribe them - as at_home. 
And a taxing, etc. 


The St. James's Chronicle, likewise mocking the 
"'tis money makes the kingdom go ‘'round" policies of govern- 
ment, printed a "Sketch of a Political Dictionary and Cate- 
chism,'' which included the following questions and answers: 

Qe. What is the Royal Prerogative? 

A. As much as it can get. 

Q. Wherein lies the privilege of Parliament? 

Ae In the Peoples. Pockets... 

Q. How does a modern Member of Parliament represent 
his Constituents? 71 

A. By doing as they did--selling himself. 

Both the Morning Post and the Gazetteer stressed the 
fact that by 1775 Parliament was no longer the true repre- 
sentative of the British people. They even suggested a course 
of civil disobedience to Parliamentary legislation. Ome con- 
tributor, claiming that Parliament had forfeited its consti- 
tutional omnipotence by selling itself to the ministry, con- 
cluded that ''the people therefore have a right to resist 
their legislature, when that legislature degenerates into 
The Gazetteer, philosophizing that the "per- 
manency of law is the grand palladium of liberty," stated: 

eeeif the general bulk of a people find that the 


most sclemn acts of the body politic are governed 
by the caprice of a few, acts of parliament lose 
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71. St. James's Chronicle, March 15, 1775. 


72. | Morning Post, July 27, 1775; see also ibid., 
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their force, and are as little regarded as sermons. 

When a minister pendente ira, procures a corrupt 

majority in the Senate, and passes such laws as he 

thinks will please his master, and gratify his own 

private views, what are the people to expect under 

such circumstances?#3 

Instances of the administration's bribery of Parlia- 

ment were frequently cited in the press, and the Whig news- 
papers, with political morality on their side, made the most 
of each opportunity. Having printed a letter (ostensibly 
by a Tory) advising the ministry to "Give Edmund {purke/ and 
his friend the Colonel fBarre7 a snug sinecure, and we shall 
no more hear the flowing subtle harangues of the one, or the 
passionate decliamations of the other, on the topic of nation- 
al liberty...,"/4 the Gazetteer later published a correspond- 
ent's answer, asserting that Burke and Barre could not be 
bought and were not in politics for profit. /° But enough 
other members of Commons could be purchased: '"'Sir - D-- was 


in full career to join the present opposition,'' claimed the 


Morning Post, "when by a fatal stumble over an Irish Peerage 


into an /word missing/ contract for horses, he was struck 
with such a mortal stroke of the gout, as btenumbed his pride, 


and checked his patriotic ardour.'t/6 


73. Gazetteer, November 30, 1775. 
Tare) he, LOG © p BAUDILS ty ccketh 1aliDie 
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76. Morning Post, February 1, 1776. See also August 
9, 1776, article complaining that the government paid four 


shillings per gallon of rum to "a Scotch favourite," when rum 
was selling for two shillings per gallon on the open market. 

"One should think," lamented the Morning Post, "tthe calamity 
was sufficiently great, and the burthen sufficiently heavy to 
support this unnatural civil war, with the greatest @econony, 
without doubling the expence to supply the avarice and 
rapacity of ministerial tools." 


us. 


Not only was the taxpayers' money going to pay for 
legislative bribes, complained the press, but the royal and 
ministerial favorites were also mulctinz the English 
treasury of additional thousands for thoroughly selfish 
ends. Probably, the press believed, the individual who 
profited the most because of this disastrous war in America 
was Richard Rigby, a member of the ''Double Cabinet," a 
"King's favorite,'t and Paymaster of the royal forces. ‘Mr. 
Rigby feels the sweets of the American War if nobody else 
does,'* reported the Morning Post. i" The Whig Middlesex 
Journal stated that the "profits of Mr. Rigby's office will 
this year amount to 26,000 pounds. No wonder he refuses to 
quit the Paymastership for anything elsentie Rigby was 
identified by the Middlesex Journal along with Lords North, 
Gower, Sandwich, Weymouth (‘who needs 7,000 pounds/annum"), 
Germaine, Mansfield, and Jenkinson, Ellis, Nugent, Barrington, 
and Elliot as being one of the key men "behind the scenes 


ae The press expected Rigby--with 


running the government." 
Lords North and Sandwich--to build up a personal fortune, 
regardless of the outcome of the war in America, "for his 
patriotic troubles." 

The Morning Post apprised its readers that they 


could never expect a full accounting of exactly where their 


tax money went. "By a new way just adopted in the public 
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78. Middlesex Journal, July 27, 1776. 


79. Ibid., August 29, September 5, i776. 
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accounts,'"' it reported, "Lord North will have it in his 

power compleatly to deceive both Parliament and the world...." 
North's new accounting method, it believed, was contrived "in 
so entangled a manner, that all attention to knowledge and 
figures...will not be able to unravel it. The web of deceit 
is at present manufacturing ."°0 


Money, which in Walpole's time made the Empire go 


‘round, was now, many believed, making the Empire go down. 


80. Morning Post, September 5, 1776. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE, FIRST FAILURE OF RECONCILIATION 


InereDruary 21775" EorduNocthet ried *tot're achiia 
peaceful settlement with the Americans on the basis of a 
plan whereby Parliament would lay only regulatory taxes 
on any Atlantic province which would consent to tax itself 
to provide funds for its defense and for its civil and 
judicial administration. If accepted by any of the colo- 
nies, this plan could well breach American unity. This 
was the argument used by North to convince the King that 
conciliation, based upon this "tax yourself" proposal, was 
of extreme value even if most of the American colonies re- 
jected it. 

AS soon as the news reached the loyal press that 
North's ‘judicious motion" had the royal assent, some of 
the ministerial writers immediately expected success. Stress- 
ing the opportunity for the provinces to return safely and 
honorably to their old allegiance,! they were filled with 
laudatory comments about the prime minister. One writer, 
in an open letter to Lord North, stated that this "olive 
branch proposal" was "the wisest step you have taken through- 


out your whole administration."* But the writer was in a 


1. Generali Evening Post, February 26, May 10, 1775. 
2. Morning Post, March 2, 1775. 
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minority even among his own political constituents. Most 
Tory contributors to the press were horrified at what they 
felt was a ministerial attempt to compromise the dignity 

of the British Crown for an ephemeral treaty with these 
"banditti!' Realizing that the most they could hope for 
even under these undignified conditions was a favorable re- 
cly from one or two loyal provinces, many believed this 
latest conciliatory gesture would again prove an embarrass- 
ing failure. True, the King had given his royal assent, 
but only because he was led to believe that New York would 
probably accept and thus split the rebel forces. Still, 

to send emisSaries “with the fullest powers of Bribery, and 
a carte Blanche'"' to America and then to lay the dignity of 
Parliament "at the Feet of seven-and-twenty Assembly-men 

in New York...for the single Favour of ceasing to oppose, "> 
was more than many loyal Englishmen could bear. One, writ- 
ing *to*thegstsvjames? suChronicle,. Claimed this ministerial 
offer of "futility, feebleness, and folly'' could only be 
matched by the "Vanity and Impudence" of ministry's claim 
of a valid attempt to settle the American crisis.4 Warning 
its countrymen against extinguishing the "indignant flame 
of British Honour," the Tory Lloyd's Evening Post asserted 
that even the smallest concessions to the rebellious colo- 


: ; : 5 : , 
nists were unquestionably absurd and lunatic.” fThas poant 


3. St. James's Chronicle, March 9, 1775. 
Ad. malbad., 


5e LiloydisvEvening Post, April 3, 1775. See alse 
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of view probably reflected accurately the beliefs held by 
George III. 

The Gazetteer likewise cautioned Britain against 
sacrificing the prerogatives of state to a group of rebelli- 
ous Pprovincials. A man willing to make any other terms with 
the Americans than that "they must lay down their arms, 
humbly beg the royal pardon, and submit themselves as in 
duty bound, to the laws and ordinances of the british legis- 
lature," claimed "A True Briton,'' ‘should answer it with his 
head on Tower Hill.'*® 

Unfortunately for the North ministry, its offer of 
reconciliation reached New York a few days after that pro- 
vince learned of Lexington and Concord. London discovered 
that no American colony could give the proposals serious con- 
sideration after both British and colonial blood had been 
shed on American soil. Had this proposal reached the colo- 
nies a week earlier, Lord North may well have won New York 
with the liberal "tax yourself'' idea which both Grenville and 
Townshend had called unthinkable a few years earlier. 

The opposition press in England was not surprised at 
the failure of the provincials to act favorably upon a motion 
which did not bother to stipulate clearly the percentage or 
the amount of money the American assemblies were expected to 


raise for their military, administrative, and judicial ex- 


penses. A Morning Chronicle correspondent attacked the 


6. Gazetteer, August 29, 1775. Cf. answer by 
"Moderation, idid., August 30, 1775. 
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North proposal for being "absolutely indecisive,'' and he 
affirmed that this motion “affords not the Americans any 
certain ground whereupon to stand.'’ Making the same 
point, but in more abusive terms, the Evening Post stated 


that the North proposal was an "EQUIVOCAL, SUBTLE, DASTARDLY, 


TEMPORIZING, ENSNARING MOTION, aimed at stopping, if possible, 


the clamor of the day, without a retrospect to the whole of 
the bandit edicts Also, most of the Tory journals did not ex- 
pect the Americans to accept the ministry's proposal. They 
made political capital of the colonial refusal to cease op- 
position to Crown and country. ‘Well: What think our 
Readers of American Grievances now?" exclaimed Lloyd's 
Evening Post. After so "wickedly" spurning Mother England's 
olive branch, ‘''could the Americans still possibly have one 
Advocate amongst a Rational people?" it asked.” Stating 
that Britain treated the Americans with a lenity "that no 
people were ever treated with before, in the like circum- 
stances,'' Lloyd's Evening cost concluded that an appeal to 
arms was Clear, and that "it was now necessary that the 


British supremacy should shine forth in its full lustre ,""19 


7. Morning Chronicle, March® 224° 1775. 


8. Evening Post, February 28, March 2, 1775. See 
also "HYSTASPES,™ March 16, 1775, advising Lord North that 
"aii of your grand plans are no more than dirty artifices 
of a drudging financier...." See aiso march 25, i775. 


9. )} Lloyd's Evening Post, July 26, 1775. See aiso 
March 29, 17/6, article stating that "by the present temper 
of Administration, there are no real grievances of which the 
Colonies have just reason to complain, but what government 


are ready to redress." 


10. Ibid., "A. B.,'t December 13, 1775. 
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The General Evening Post likewise agreed that Great Hritain, 
which "with the indulgence and patience of a parent, soothed, 
flattered, and even courted them to a reconciliation... 
Lholding7 out the olive-branch when she ought, pernarps, to 
have stretched forth the rod of correction," should now re- 
score the» just) authority ofsthas kingdom."++ 

Notwithstanding these Tory references to the necessity 
for a military decision in America, the hope for a reconcilia- 
tion always remained one of the major themes in the British 
press, despite the fact that most Englishmen believed these 
peace overtures would be as fruitiess as the earlier attempts 
of the North ministry. The Gazetteer believed that recon- 
Cciliation was necessary not so much because of the political 
arguments involved, as because England's tremendous economic 
losses--created by tne cessation of American trade--were 
worth more than a "punctillo of honour." Further, this news- 
paper warred that England also "now must expect French and 
Spanish treachery." Logically, it concluded, it was both 
uneconomic and impolitic for the government to sacrifice so 
considerable a profit for the "bare nothing" that English 


12 


troops were fighting for in America. In spite of its de- 


vout wish that the 'wirtuous and wise of all parties may 
unite in effecting some liberal permanent plan...to the 


satisfaction of all concerned...,'?> this paper, along with 


ll. General Evening Post, January 4, 1776. 
12,» Gazetteer, July 12, 1775. 
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most of its contemporaries, could offer no solution to the 
problems which confronted Great Britain and her colonies. 

It was indeed easier to criticize Parliament, the ministry, 

or the Americans, than to produce a solution agreeable to 
both sides in a civil war. 

Just as the British press correctly assumed that the 

Americans would reject Lord North's conciliation measure, 

so they realized how impolitic it would be for the ministry 

to give serious consideration to an American peace proposal. 
The colonial "Olive Branch Petition," proffered in July, 

1775, had to be rejected oy the North government for it was 
made by the same session of the Continental Congress that 

had turned down the North proposal. In fact, the ministry 
gave such scant consideration to the American petition that 

"A Briton," writing in the Morning Chronicle, wondered how 

an accommodation should take place, Wwhen the petitions and 
prayers of the Americans, with that of the citizens of London, 
are rejectcd and treated with scorn?"t4 
Though these pleas for peace reflected accurately 


1 thes 


British public opinion, the newspapers were faced with the 


14. Morning Chronicle, October 13, 1775. See also 
October. 6, 1775 >" letter Dy “CANDIDUD” Stating: ~''1t) asthe 
wish...of every good, of every moderate man...that an accom- 
modation might yet take place; but this is rather to be 
wished for than expected; and indeed how can it be expected, 
when no terms whatever are held out to the Americans by our 
despotic masters...?" 


15. Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1775: "It should 
seem that the government was at no time better disposed to a 
reconciliation than at present; and that the colonies were 
at no time readier to accept reasonable terms.'' The Gazetteer 
asserted that "peace and not war with our Colonies, is the 
true way to make them good subjects of Great Britain." See 
also May 23, 1776: ‘Some say it is now too late for any 
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task of reporting the complete failure of all endeavors to 
bring about this peace. Still more disappointing was the 
necessity, while reporting detailed accounts of the battles 
in the "war nobody wanted,'"' to publicize rumors of peace-- 
only to reveal later that these hopes had proved either un- 
workable or completely fraudulent. 

Most of the peace panaceas which the British press 
publicized in 1775 were dased upon the assumption that Anglo- 
American relations had commenced deteriorating in 1763, when 
the French sword (believed to have hovered so menacingly over 
the heads of the Protestant English colonials) was permanently 
removed. The period before 1763 was regarded as the halcyon 
era of Empire relations. What, then, was to preciude King, 
Parliament, and American sudjects from turning bDack the clock 
and re-entering the tranquil era of British-American rela- 
tions? Could not George III regain "SEVEN MILLIONS of hearts," 
demanded one enthusiastic correspondent, ody calling for pen- 
cil and paper and simply writing the following lines: "I 
DESiNG ote Lau tb COLONDES MAYBE LIN: Pik: SAME STATE vAS 
THEY WERE THE MORNING MY GRANDFATHER DIED"? In two months 
(the time necessary to get the message across the Atlantic), 
he was certain, "peace would be restored between England and 
America.'"?° The Evening Post also commented favorably upon 


the plan to "gc back to 1763. Though not as optimistic as 


accommodation to obtain as to the American war; though per- 
haps when ooth parties have lift up the Arm, is the only 
time to propose peace; when either is unprepared, their 
negotiat*.ons are less consequencial." 


16, General Evening Post, October 7, 1775. This 
correspondent, like many other Englishmen, assumed Georgia's 
loyalty, thus believing there were twelve colonies in re- 
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the previous correspondent, it believed that “in the present 
miserable prospect of things," this plan could be considered 
as the first step in restoring the dignity of Great Britain 
and bringing peace to America, by removing all the post=1763 
legislation from the books and thereby removing all American 


17 But it soon became apparent to the press that 


grievances. 

a return to the days before the Seven Years' War was impossible 

unless, of course, Britain returned Canada to the French--in 

which case the remedy would be worse than the disease. Though 

the press printed occasional suggestions that Canada be re- 

turned to the French for just such a purpose, no English pub- 

lication ever considered this seriously. The dream of turn- 

ing back imperial relationships to the pre-1763 era never 

materialized, for the conditions which prevailed a dozen 

years before would, most Englishmen hoped, never return. 
Meanwhile, in late 1775, the opposition forces in 

Parliament once again made efforts to negotiate a settlement 

with the Americans. Needless to say, the good wishes of 

both the Whig and independent newspapers went with them. 

The Morning Chronicle, referring to an impending speech by 

Edmund Burke for reconciliation with America, hoped that 

the stress would be upon ''the olive instead of the sword,'' 

and it begged both sides to "listen to something practicable, 


ere the means of deliberation may be torn from them for ever, "18 


17." Evening “Post; December? judi 7G 


18. Morning Chronicle, November 8, 1775. 
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However popular might be Burke's idea that Parliament should 
be permitted to lay only commerce-regulating taxes upon the 
americans?” (and even these collected monies to be remitted 
to the colonies), it was clear that the North ministry was 
in no position to accept or support any conciliatory pro- 
posals suggested by the eloquent spokesman of opposition. 

In spite of the Gazetteer's claim that only men blindly and 
strongly devoted to a ministry with no plan of its own 


could oppose this measure, “© 


the cazetteer acknowledged 
that it would mot pass. The Morning Chronicle, though re- 
porting that some ministers supported Burke's bill, also 
Dointed out that in order to clear Parliament a peace pro- 
posal would have to originate with the ministry as the 

North forces could easily defeat any opposition measure 

in either House. Burke's address to Commons in November 
was as fruitless as were nis earlier remarks in March, 1775, 
when though for over three hours "the attention of the House 
Was rivitted to him," his brilliant plea for conciliation 
with the colonies "afforded the most exquisite entertainment, 


but had no other effect," 


Likewise Lord Chatham's plan 
to legalize the American Congress, to receive a delegation 
of its representatives, and to allow the Congress a veto on 


all revenue measures affecting the colonies (in return for 


which the Americans would vote a revenue to the Crown), did 


ie 

19. tIbid., November 10, 1775. 

20. Gazetteer, November 10, 1775. 

21. Gentleman's Magazine, March 22, 1775, p. 201. 
See also p. 305: - Burke may fail to convince, but he 
never fails to charm." 
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not impress Parliament. Though the Middlesex Journal be- 


lieved that the adoption of the Chatham plan would demon- 
strate "how easy and simple is the line of Peace and Re- 
conciliation," few expected a Tory Parliament to follow 
the lead suggested by a Chathamite newspaper which, among 
other misdeeds, had supported John Wilkes in the Middlesex 
County elections. 

Though all of opposition's conciliatory measures 
for America were doomed to defeat and Lord North's one major 
peace proposal was rejected by the provincials, the desire 
for an end to the difficulties by negotiation still pervaded 
the British newspapers. If only the colonials would come 
begging forgiveness, then Mother England with a magnanimous 
heart could peacefully settle the struggle upon the mini- 
stry's terms and all would be well: Parliament and Crown 
would have their dignity restored, the ministry could place 
some sorely needed laurels upon its own brow, and the op- 
position would lose the issue. The Morning Post expected 
the Americans momentarily to take the initiative in making 
peace. It reported that economic affairs in the colonies 
were so seriously disrupted that ‘tall moderate people, and 
almost every man of property in the continent, sincerely 
wish a reconciliation though purchased by giving up some- 
thing in those pretensions which have hitherto been so 


large ."-? 


22. Middlesex Journal, December 30, 1776. See also 
Lloyd's Evening Post, July 17, 1775. 
23. Morning Post, July 2, 1776; see also September 


2: “From the best information, it is asserted, that the 
majority of the Americans anxiously wish for a reconciliation, 
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But the Morning Post was to learn that this was 
just wishful reporting. The Americans had already risked 
so much that most English editors appreciated their diffi- 
cult position. So the war in which "every humane heart, 


and disinterested being, must unite in wishing a speedy 


reconciliation upon honourable terms to both nations,"<* 


continued, with no sign of peace visible in London to poli- 
tician or newspaperman. In an unusually direct editorial, 
the Gazetteer accused the ministry of persevering in the 
American war "with all enthusiastic madness": 


A reconciliation appears the only means of rescuing 
from impending ruin the safety or prosperity of 
this kingdom; and it is now to be feared, that 
every effort to bring about so desirable a termina- 
tion will prove equally fruitless with those that 
are gone before. The Councils of the Ministry are 
rounded on obstinacy and distraction. Divided 
amonz themselves, how can their proceedings re- 
ceive that permanent support which is the result 

of unanimity in political measures?29 


The final hope for a peaceful end to the war centered 
about the "one last effort'' the King was to make. Appointing 
the Howe brothers peace commissioners on May 3, 17706, George 
sent them to America with an olive branch in one hand and a 
sword in the other. The Howes's instructions were clear: 


they were not to negotiate with any colony until all 


and look upon the disposition of some of their leaders, who 
talk of resigning their property, burning their towns, and 
flying to the deserts, as little short of madness." 
See also the St. james's Chronicle, May 25, 1776: 

"Tt is reported that the Americans, touched with a sense of. 
the Havock which must attend the Prosecution of the present 
war with England...have sent over a proposal to the Ministry 
to put an End to the present bloody and unnatural war...." 


24. Gazetteer, July 4, 1776. 
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extra~legal congresses had been dissolved by the Americans. 

If the "deluded malcontents" in America treated with con- 

tempt this one last offer of peace, the Howes were to em- 

ploy such powers as "cannot fail to open the Americans' 

eyes "26 "AS soon as word was received that the commissioners 

had arrived safely in America, rays of optimism again shone 

forth from the British press. Even before the first meet- 

ing with the Americans on Staten Island in September, 1776 

the Gazetteer and the “Morning Chronicle hopefully reported 

that an American peace plan had already been transmitted to 

London “by the British commissioners.~! 
Before London learned that the Americans' refusal to 

revoke the Declaration of Independence (as a necessary pre- 

liminary) had produced polite disagreement, much of the 

British press had already anticipated the failure of nego- 

tiations..'inharpw) voter . this country sand fone Americas: 

Gentleman's Magazine sadly commented: ''the sword is drawn, 


128 Notwithstand- 


and the slaughter cf the people is begun. 
ing the dream that somehow, someone would bring this unpopular 


"blood bath" to an end honorable to all parties, the press 


26. Morning Post, May 9, 1776. 


27. Gazetteer, August 6, 17763; Morning Chronicle, 
September 6, 1776: “It is the opinion of many, that Lord 
Howe is at this instant engaged in a treaty of accommoda- 
tion with the American Congress, that a speedy, happy and 
honourable conclusion may be put to this destructive war to 
their mutual advantage and satisfaction, seems to be the 
wish of everyone." 


28. Gentleman's Magazine, September, 1776, p. 476. 
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reconciled itself to the military difficulties ahead. The 
Tory newspapers, now incensed by the intransigence of the 
Americans, attacked the colonists who, ‘intoxicated with 
their assumed hower, and knowing they can deserve no terms 

to be offered them,'’ continued involving America in that ruin 
"which all good men hope will fall onlv on some of the basest 


of those individuals.'t@" 


Only the extreme "republican" 
position still called for an immediate cessation of hostili- 
ties, even if it necessitated a complete military withdrawal 
from America. ‘If ministry are not avove news-paper advice," 
affirmed the opposition Packet, ''thev should dispatch orders 
for Lord Howe, with the army to evacuate America, and to 
sail immediately...to SHS | 

As the year 1777 dawned England was not thinking of 
withdrawing from America or commencing new negotiations with 
the repels, It was expected in London that in the new year 
it would be the army, and not a set of peace commissioners, 
that wotld “attempt to bring the Americans ‘to their, senses 
before Britain's traditional enemies could lend them sup- 


port and further complicate an already serious situation. 


The press reflected that expectation. 


29. General Evening Post, November 12, 1776. 
30. Packet, October 28, 1776. 


CHAPTER Vib 


MILITARY DISASTER 


The ministerial pronouncements relative to the war 
in America had a favorable tone in early 1777. The Tory 
press, reflecting the expectations of government, optimisti- 
cally reported that the spring campaign would be the final 
one.? The war could not last much longer, for had not the 
American Congress sunk so low in power and prestige that it 
could muster only seven members to attend a meeting?” Could 
the American army, wanting’ in almost every necessity and 
with "a great disposition to mutiny and des ec tone] be ex- 
pected to remain loyal much longer? Even the Packet, ten 
davs after it admitted that the colonial "saints" had adan~ 
doned the field at Fort Washington "not through cowardice, 
Dut the want of dries sie nein claimed that the "Rebels, ac- 
cording to custom, took to their heels, and secured a timely 

1. One correspondent, writing in the Whaggish "St. 

ames's Chronicle, Januany BO sf 77a OeOtested. Dbiatteriy 


against the "next spring we will win the war in America" 
attitude of the ministry. Asking “how many springs have 


been wasted without our having conquered one entire Province," 


he concluded that the war would eventually prove so long and 
costly that "the Harvest of Victory may in some cases yield 
only Barrenness to the reapers." See also Chronicle, March 
nay eR eA fe 


CimmMocningwPost, january 12,,138, L777. 
3. Chronicle,w Maye aes Ais 


4. Packet, ‘January LOqora77 , 
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Serreats" And most Englishmen agreed that the puerile 
American Congress could do nothing to improve the situation. 
The royal troops, said tne Chronicle, were showing great 
humanity to the "deluded people" falling into their hands. 
"These poor wretches,'' whom the Congress beguiled into its 
service, had been entirely deserted. And Congress had 
"added to its bDarbarity" by sending them neither money, sub- 
sistence,—nor clothing. 

The London press reported in the spring of 1777 that 
the American pennanee had died of illness and "it is clear 
the American rebellion will not long survive him.t® With 
victory now in sight, the Morning Post in a magnanimous edi- 
torial gave George Washington a notaole obituary. Acknow- 
ledging that the Virginian had acquitted himself "with the 
highest military reputation" during the Seven Years' War, it 
praised him for being “a humane, brave and skilful officer" 
who had done more toward keeping the '-.tovincial banditti" 
under arms than "all the hypocritical invocations of the 
whole republican Congress put together.""/ No sooner, however, 


had the Morning Post discovered that Washington was very much 


Se Chronicle, January 4, 1777. 


6. Morning Post, May 1, 1777. See also ibid., May 
ge WA Se g be James's Chronicle, Aor tdur2 Dien oleh Gtr Chronicle, 
May 1, 1777; Packet, April 28, 1777. On June »30,. however, 
the Packet claimed that Washington had been taken prisoner 
by British forces. The story of Washington's death persisted 
throughout May; srumors of his capture appeared throughout 
the war. See General Evening Post, December 18, 1777. 


7. Morning Post, May 1, 1s7/. 
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alive than it declared the Virginian had made himself 
dictator of America.> 

Surely then, a group of heretofore loyal subjects, 
now half-starved, ill-equipped, and led by a tyrant, could 
presently be expected to come to their senses. AS a conse= 
quence, the Morning Post was already making its victory 
settlement, announcing that Franklin, Adams, and Hancock, 
"the three great incendiaries,'' were "destined to the cord." 
The other members of the Congress were to be banished from 
the British Empire.” Many Whig and independent newsbDapers 
also were preparing their readers for the news of Philadel- 
phia's capture and the collapse of the American rebellion. 
"AL1 Philadelphia is in the utmost consternation,'' claimed 
the Chronicle, "and the inhabitants are moving out of it 
with their families and effects as fast as possible.'*9 
Quoting a letter from New York dated February 14, the St. 
James's Chronicle stated that trade, commerce, and all 
mechanical occupations in the American capital had stopped. 
"The poor Wretches who have returned to Philadelphia from 
the Rebel Army are in a calamitous Situation, under the 

8. Ibid., May 19, 1777,) refuted Colonel Barres 
statement of the previous day in Commons that Washington 
was not dictator of America. The Morning Post claimed 
Barre was erroneous and that “all the authentic accounts 


confirmed the fact repeatedly." 


9. Ibid., February 3, 1777. See also ibid., Janu- 
ary a's (SHB. 
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Oppression of many Diseases, and Want of common Necessaries," 


oN cOnet uaéazee 


Although both Philadelphia and Ticonderoga fell to 
the British in rapid succession (the Packet employed double- 
sized type to report the capture of 5,000 Americans), some 
editors believed that optimism was premature. The Packet 
maintained that hostilities would be prolonged not so much 
because of staunch American opposition but because the mini- 
stry had so bungled the supply line to America that even in 
victory the Redcoats were suffering from the "absolute want" 
Of. ald "ri vary necessities. Further, it maintained that 
if General Howe had to force all of Washington's entrench- 
ments; “everyoneVmust Seemtine probable Sen aecuen ted 6 ue 
The Gentleman's Magazine also cautioned that the war could 
go on despite these late British victories. In October, 
1777 when most of England was impatiently waiting for news 
of Burgoyne's march from Canada to Albany, it published a 
three-page account of the rivers, creeks, and woods which 
"inevitably retard the Progress of a Northern Army through 


the uninhabited Countries of America.''+4 


Liehiots lames. s CnrOouscle March ves, Lift, 7see also 
ibid., April 29, 1777, claiming that the American army in the 
Philadelphia region was suffering from "epidemical and Camp 
Distemper...and want of almost every Necessary." 
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14. Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1777, pp. 472- 
474, 
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In spite of these cautions, the sritish public, led 
to believe that victory was close at hand, became more ner- 
vous about events in America as the reports from across the 
Atlantic became less frequent. There was some speculation 
that this lack of information was intended to conceal mili- 
tary defeat. The Dro-government Morning Post protested 
tnat the public had been "tin the dark'' for almost a year on 
the actions of veneral Howe. Although it resented mini- 
sterial censorship and claimed that the censcrs "had no ap- 
preciation of public opinion," three davs later it quoted 
Georve? [iifas™ saving. 72 VHow Crued 4156 6his SOaNno aéweeue In 
the midst of this ignorance and anticipation, the Morning 
Post suddenly in June, 1777: commenced publication of a series 
of articles demanding the recall of the tiowe brothers. When 
the most popular ministerial organ stressed that the xdowes 
"let the grass grow under their feet, which unfortunately 
has been too much the case during the course of the last 


two summers, "2° 


it was clear that this newspaper was testing 
public opinion. 3y July it warned that the two brothers 
would certainly be recalled from their American command "if 
some very capital stroke be not effected by them before the 
expiration of the present campaign." About one month 
before the news of General Howe's capture of Philadelphia 


arrived in London, the Morning Post seemingly despaired of 
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16.. Ibid., June-16, i/7/7. -56¢@ also 101d., Jiipewen 
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a swift British victory in America. Sadly did it quote a 
humorous correspondent who reported that the Howes had both 
turned Quakers and now had an aversion to fighting. }® Small 
wonder that when the news of Philadelphia's capture on Sep- 
tember 26, 1777 finally reached London, it was treated as a 
stale, long overdue item. A few days before the news arrived 
the Packet, which was convinced that the war in America could 
not be won anyway, warned that Howe, far removed from his sup- 
plies, would have to force the issue against Washington who 
"with all the prudence of a Fabius'' would probably make the 
price of his defeat “such a slaughter of the British troops," 
eH ‘humanity will have sufficient cause to mourn." 
Notwithstanding General oped capture of Philadelphia, 
few believed he would be allowed to keep his command much 
LongerssAcy eariysif78 . ther Whae St. James's.Chronicle re- 
ported that the General had expressed a desire to be recalled. 
Alluding to the fact that "the Newspapers under the Influence 
of the ministerial Writers, having so for a considerable Time 
teemed with the most rancorous abuse upon the Howes," it in- 
timated that the brothers would return shortiv to seek vindi- 
cation for their actions in the American campaign. The 
Evening Post made it quite clear that the opposition press 


would support the general who was presently to be replaced 


1539 Motnings Post October 4 ,yTt7F. 
19;..Packet, October’ 29; 1ii7 7. 
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with the mutual consent of himself and the ministry. It 
announced that Sir William's return to England "will proba- 
bly put a stop to the Scotch and ministerial falsehoods 
which, for the last three or four months, have been circu- 
lated with most extraordinary industry against iw 

When General Howe returned to London in 1778 he was 
greeted with an "extraordinary" amount of Tory invective. 
"Every error committed at home has been improved upon by a 
u 


certain commander in America, 


claimed the General Evening 


Post. "It is a certain fact that Washington's” toastris 
continually: ‘the Sleepy General. 122 The Morning Post 


claimed that Howe's recall was the wisest measure adopted 

by the ministry since the commencement of the rebellion.*> 

It summed up the Tory position when it charged that if Howe 
had been animated with a little more fire and ''showed himself 
less phlegmatic he might before now have terminated the re- 


bellion and not have been obliged to resign the command of 


21. Evening Post, April 30, 1778. 


22. The General Evening Fost, June 11, 1778, aiso 
commented that in toasting, Washington “might have gone on 
also and drank, the Sleepy Ministry, the Sleepy Parliament, 
the Sleepy Nation, the Sleepy Everything--nothing less than 
miracles can save us," it concluded. 


23. Morning Post, July 1, 1778. A contributor to 
this issue declared that "the man who, either from cowardice, 
avarice, or predilection for rebels, will not fight, is 
improper to command, and ought long since to have been re- 
called. The late notorious inexertion has been scandalous 
in the extreme, and refiected a dishonour to the ministers, 
as well as generals; at the same time it has afforded a 
temporary matter of triumph to opposition, who care not a 
farthing if Old England was at the devil, provided their 
turn was but served." 


the British forces to a more sanguine officer,"“4 But the 


Whig press sprang immediately to the defense of the Whig 
commanders. The Gazetteer lamented the fickleness and in-~ 
gratitude of the public that would "doubtless forget that 
the Howes have ever toiled in the service of their country." 
Dissatisfied with the ''cold and constrained" greetings that 
the Howes received in London's official circles, it defended 
their honor and ability by commenting that "it was not in 
the power of mortals to command success" in America.-> 

With the war in the field not going well, the Morning 
Post in early 1779 definitely settled upon General William 
Howe as the scapegoat for all of Sritain's military diffi- 
culties in America. Asserting that ''the public seem highly 
satisfied with the idea of an inquiry into the conduct of 
the Howes,'' it was certain that even a cursory investigation 


would demonstrate that the blame for "the disgrace attending 


24. Morning Post, July 4, 1778. 


25. General Evening Post, July 4, 1778. The Evening 
Post, August 29, 1778, maintained that despite the slanders 
by the ministry's “trusty spies and runners" General Howe 
had been graciously received by the sovereign and no charges 
were officially levied against him. 

The Public Ledger, December 21, 1778, wondered why 
the Howes were appointed to command in America in the first 
Place, "when it was universally known they were ever averse 
to the cause," 


On May 5, 1779, the Morning Post, in a horrified 
tone, attacked "the paradox" of presenting a ribbon to Sir 
William Howe “tas testimony of his Sovereign's approbation," 
when at the same time this honour was being planned Sir 
William was "at the point of undergoing an erquiry, tanta- 
mount to a trial, upon his conduct as Commander in Chief 
of the British forces in America." 
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the British arms in America for three successive campaigns" 
would be brought home to the real tevmnquentes-? 

By the close of 1777 what little pleasure news of 
the victories of General Howe in New York and Pennsylvania 
Drought to the British public was soon completely over- 
Shadowed by the gloom which settled over London upon the 
arrival of the tragic news that an entire British army, 
under the command of one of the most able and popular sol- 


diers in all England, had surrendered to the rebels. 
HH 9 sles 


Few English officers have ever enjoyed as much of 
their sovereign's confidence as did John 3urgoyne in the 
year 1777. Popular with his troops because he refused to 


train men like "spaniels by the stick,'' "Gentleman Johnny" 


26. Notwithstanding their eventual exoneration, the 
Howe brothers were never assigned other military duties. 
They both took seats in Parliament as members of the Oppo- 
Sition, and although their military reputations were hotly 
debated in the British press for another year, by 1780--just 
as the Public Ledger had predicted--they were the forgotten 
men of the war. Morning Post, February 19, 1779. See also 
ibid., March 11, 1779 article expressing the hope that ''the 
real friends of government...will now be appointed to take 
the lead, and be entrusted with the command of our fleets 
and armies." This article also denounced the contribution 


made to the war effort by "procrastinating opposition" 


officers. 

Gentleman's Magazine, September, 1779, pp. 459-460, 
printed extracts of the House of Commons' findings "relative 
to the conduct of the American War under Sir William Howe, 


Lord Vincent Howe, and General Burgoyne as given before a 
Committee last Session." After quoting these accounts of 


British military ineffectiveness on Long Island, the Jersies, 


Germantown, etc., the usually non-~-committal Gentleman's Maga- 
zine concluded: “If half of what is here asserted be true, 
the American general /Howe/ deserve/s/ a FURCA rather than 

a MISCHIANZA." 


aig ca 


had over twenty years of honorable service, having most 
recently fought with bravery and distinction on the Continent 
during the Seven Years' War. After serving in America 

under both Gage and Howe, Burgoyne returned to London in the 
winter of 1776 where, the press reported, he was most popular 


7 ; 
In fact, it was known that the 


with the royal family. 
widely discussed plan to cut America in half by marching an 
army down from Canada to Albany was conceived by Burgoyne and 
approved by George III. When Burgoyne sailed for North 
America in the spring of 1777 he carried with him the con- 
fidence of his King and nation--a confidence born of personal 
contact and knowledge. 

In the autumn as soon as Burgoyne informed his 
sovereign that he was ready to undertake the task of splitting 
the colonies in half, the attention of the British press 
focussed upon his motley army of Redcoats, Hessians, Indians, 
Canadians, and American Loyalists. In November, when news 
of the march toward Albany was corroborated by surgoyne's 
letters, jorders, .and reports, they were given priority by 
all editors. The General's words were either quoted directly 
Or paraphrased with accuracy. Few Englishmen wished him ill 
as he plodded slowly through unfamiliar and difficult terrain 
with an abnormally long supply train. 

2/. #€hronicie, Januarye 9, \dii70,. reported:,.” "Yesterday 
morning his Majesty took an airing on horseback in Hydepark 
upwards of an hour, attended by General Burgoyne."' On March 
20, it stated that Burgoyne had "a long private conference 
with his Majesty." See also Packet and Morning Chronicle, 


March 17, 1777, for reports of Burgoyne's visit to the 
Queen's Palace. 


lik 


The strongly opposition Evening Post, however, warned 
that Burgoyne's most serious problem would be the "vicious 
type'' of American soldiery he would encounter, because these 
Americans were “inflamed with the bitterest rage against a 
General who had boasted of his thousands of savages, who 
barbarously and indiscriminately make war upon the aged, the 
infirm, the female, and the inPahwe ed Moreover, on November 
22, this newspaper reported that the ceneral had sent a letter 
to a ''near relation and friend'' claiming that he would never 
have attempted so great a march with such a small force had 
he not received the strongest assurances, before he left Eng- 
land, that he would be assisted by a large body of troops 
from New York. The Evening Post claimed that the ministry, 
cognizant of its failure to reinforce the Canadian expedition 
aS promised, and consequently fearing the worse, refused to 
publish this letter. But the ministry did order its “runners, 
writers and assassins" not to attack Burgoyne as they had 
formerly attacked Gage and Howe, Decause it feared that Bur- 
gcyne could answer the charges. Before news of Burgoyne's 
first contact with the enemy reached London, the opposition 
press decided that snould he fail, the ministry would be to 
blame. 

The press wanted to know why Burgoyne, like Howe, 
was so Slow in reporting his progress. The usually mild and 
impartial Gentleman's Magazine reported that Burgoyne had 


finally dispatched news of the battle of Freeman's Farm 


28. Evening Post, October 30, 1777. 
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three weeks after it had been fought. It commented that 
there was “hardly an instance upon record, since military 
men could write, of a General's withholding intelligence 
from his Sovereign of an event so important for such a 
29 

length of time." On November 10, the Packet claimed that 
it was impossible to account for the silence of Britain's 
commanders in America. "The most natural inference that can 
be drawn is big with disappointment, and affords the most 
gloomy prospect," it said. By late November most London 
newspapers were admitting that Burgoyne was a long way from 
his base of supply, that the countryside was infested" with 
Americans, and that, indeed, the brave general was in a dif- 
ficult position. Sut no publication, Tory or Whig, remotely 
dreamed that the entire sritish army in northern New York 
could ever surrender en masse. In fact, Adams's Weekly 
Courant refused to dDelieve the news of Saratoga two weeks 
after it was officially zancninoedere 

The first reports of the disaster which befell 3ur- 
gzoyne were picked up Dy the press as rumors on December l. 
The following day the Tory General Evening Pest carried the 
authoritative account. Using descriptions of the "small but 


gallant handful whose numbers hourly diminished in the un- 


equal contest," to soften the blow of defeat, it reserved 


29, Gentleman's Magazine, November, 1777, p. 549. 


re 


Burgo,1e's report on Freeman's Farm arrived so soon before the 


first reports of Saratoga, that the Morning Chronicle confused 
the two battles and announced: "Burgoyne and his force hav- 
ing been surrounded by an incredible number of Provincials, 
under General Arnold, on the i9th of September....'t This 
was the date of the Battle of Freeman's Farm. 


30. Adams's Weekly Courant, December 16, 1777. 
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only praise for Burgoyne's "brave and skilful't endeavors to 
extricate himself from a difficult situation. Once realiz- 

ing that the superior valor of his troops was not enough to 

hold back the great numerical superiority of the provincial 

army, Burgoyne, though inflicting heavier losses than he was 
receiving, was anxious to spare lives “which must otherwise 

be thrown away to no purpose." He resolved to propose such 

terms of an honorable surrender ‘tas the rebels thought it not 


31 ¢ 
a One consolation, however, that it 


prudent to reject. 
offered its readers, was the report that the able American 
general, senedict Arnold, was killed in action. The Morning 
Post also praised British heroism, stressing that, their force 
was outnumbered byi "32,900 rebels.’ | Jtvalso compietelvicx- 
onerated Burgoyne, who, it claimed, had received two wounds. 
"Tt. Was 00. wonder," commented stne Morning (Post, “nelwaseas 
length obliged to Pepi ila te Before reporting that 
stocks fell two and a half per cent "because of the disagree- 
able tidings from Quebec," this newspaper asserted that "the 
feeling Briton'' would make every reasonable allowance for 


the perils of Burgoyne's situation and not calumniate a | 


"brave, and enterprising officer, merely because he has been 


Re taee stave pate 


31. General Evening Post, December 2, 1777. y 


32. Morning Post, December 4, 1777. TLS" oak ce 
also reported the death of Benedict Arnold. 


33. Ibid. | 
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For the Morning Post the blame for the disaster at 
Saratoga clearly lay with General Howe, whose orders, it 
claimed, were directly contrary to entering Pennsylvania, 
and therefore the cabdinet would place the "ill success of 
the Canada expedition'' solely to Howe's charge. 

The Whig press, heretofore busy defending liowe's 
reputation, now commenced an all-out attack upon the mini- 
Sterial war strategy. Its argument was clear: the battle 


of Saratoga was not lost in America, but, like all other 


= 


losses, the blame was to be found in Londons? > Further, 


opposition newspapers contended that it would be "national 
suicide'' for England to continue the American hard After 
praising the humane terms that were offered the Sritish, the 
Evening Post also exonerated Burgoyne. 3ut this strongly 
opposition newspaper maintained that the blame for the loss 
of over 5,500 regulars and German mercenaries (the Indians 


had long since fled), should be placed squarely upon Lord 


34. Morning Post, December)0, 1777. 


35 Although) sthe, Evenang Post, Decembe 5°28 ,) 2777, 
was most critical of Howe for not giving succor to Burgoyne's 
besieged army "when it might have so easily done it," and 
Burgoyne, for remaining ‘'talmost inactive two months at Sara- 
toga’ when he might have retreated with safety before this 
time,’ reserved its most critical remarks for the government, 
concluding: ‘However these faults may appear to lie with 
the Generals, the better opinion is, the defeat was in the 

lan at home, which, like all other plans through the course 
of the war seem to have no foundation in political wisdom." 
See also May 21, 1778 article placing the fault of Saratoga's 
surrender upon the ministry which planned the entire affair. 
This article also reported that the "Ministerial Runners" 
were already at the task of "whispering away" Burgoyne's 
reputation. 


36. Gazetteer, December 25, 1777; Packet, January 
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George Germaine for not ordering the necessary reinforcements 
sent to Burgoyne. Moreover, this newspaper predicted that 

General Howe would now be caught between the armies of Wash- 
ington to the south and Gates to the north ‘'tand all will be 


over no? 


The Packet, so opposition in intent that it had 
cleared Burgoyne with the very first report of his capditula- 
tion, likewise pointed out that it was now Howe who was on 
the military defensive. It advised that Howe's army should 
38 


be either recalled or heavily reinforced. About two weeks 


later this newspaper sadly commented that ''the fate of 
General Howe will not be much unlike that of Burgoyne.'t>” 
Copies of the Packet could have worked wonders for Washington 
at Valley Forge! 

Private letters, purporting to come from "informed 
sources'' in America, soon flooded the press with the "true 
reasons'' for Burgoyne's surrender. One renort claimed that 
the British army was three days without any Drovisions what- 
ever, another stressed that General Clinton was within a 


40 
day's march of burgoyne when the latter surrendered, but 


almost all correspondents had no doubt that the greatest 


37.) “Evening «Post, December, 4 ,j.1777 oon Seenaliso 
General Evening Post, March 10, 1778, claiming that Washington, 
with 27,000 men, was preparing to attack Howe at Philadelphia. 
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40. Chester Chronicle, December 12, 1777. Even the 
commercial Daily Advertiser, December 18, 1777, reprinted from 


the December 15th London Gazette Burgoyne's full letter of 
explanation to Lord Germaine. 
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empire on earth was now on the defensive in America. None 
Claimed that the colonial triumph at Saratoga was a fortui- 
Tous stroke ettected Dy a Handful or Danditts. 

In, a direct editorial, the Publit Ledger;"’which had 
opposed the American war since its inception, castigated the 
ministry for previously representing the Americans as 'rep- 
tilized cowards, whom two regiments of our troops could very 
easily subdue." The King, too, it asserted, in opening the 
past three sessions of Parliament with a promise of conquest 
“the next campaign,' proved himself "a very lying prophet." 
PUeuULter diseust, the Puolic ledecr surmed “up ate tiresgicen 
war: "fifty thousand veteran troops, have not, in three 
years, been able to obtain secure possession ot fifty miles 
of ground in America:*?} 

In spite of the misfcrtunes at Saratoya, surgoyne 
emerced from the pages of the Gritish press with a reputation 
more enviable than the one held by the more often victorious-- 
and more often maligned--tiowe. Few guessed in 1778 that the 


military career of the universally vindicated "Gentleman 


4 : F 
Johnnv'' was at an end. : For even the Morning Post had 


divs Pubdlic, Ledger, December -125'°1777 2. sSeevalso 
Evening Post, December 23, 1777, claiming "Notwithstanding 
the Americans have been stigmatized, in the beginning of the 
war, aS cowards and poltroons, yet these cowards and pol- 
troons have disgraced our British generals more than any 
foreign enemy yet has done in the annals of our history." 


ior Jnewiot, ajales ss lronaCle sy recemDer  LGy 17277, 


quoted reports that the King was “highly satisfied with the 
conduct of General Burgoyne throughout the whole campaign." 
The Morning Chronicle, December 20, 1777, claimed 
that there was but one opinion of Burgoyne: ''tHe is univer- 
Sally allowed, both by military people and others, to have 
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declared ''the gallant Burgoyne must now stand acquitted in 
having done more than could naturally be expected from him 
in his unfortunate situation."' If Burgoyne lost the battle, 
it contended, at least he managed to win the peace by rescu- 
ing his troops from the indignity of becoming prisoners of 


war, which General Gates “had the arrogance to cemand, but 


not the courage to enforce." Thus did the Morning Post, 


with its sister Tory journals, find itself in the uncomfort- 
able position of praising 3ritish courage, leadership, and 
magnanimity while explaining that these qualities were de- 
feated primarily because of the Americans’ overwiielming 
numerical superiority. 

One correspondent to the Morning Chronicle, mocking 
the arguments over whether Uburgoyne, Howe, or vermaine was 
to blame for Saratoga, claimed that the entire fault should 
fall upon Generals Arnold and ‘sates. He then recommended 


that these two be "forthwith taken into custody and ordered 


done everything that courage, perseverance and conduct could 
accomplish. Iastead of reproof, Burgoyne's countrymen 
should say of him, in the language of Cato: ‘Tis not in 
mortals to command success, but you've done more, you have 
JESCrVECU It ett 

See also Gazetteer, same date, claiming that "Whole 
armies have often been obliged to lay down their arms...yet 
the officers who commanded were all acknowledged to have 
done their duty, and were never censured," and the Chronicle, 
June 27, 1778, quoting a letter which claimed that Burgoyne's 
soldiers in Quebec still spoke well of him. 


43. Cf. Evening Post, December 13, 1777, praising 
the moderation shown Burgoyne by the Americans, and stating 
"This humanity to a fallen, prostrate enemy, who had boasted 
of his powers, and his cruelties, ought to put our Court and 
Officers to the blush....'' See also General Evening Post, 
December 23, 1777, and Adams's Weekly Courant, January 20, 
1778. 
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to attend at the Bar of the House for contempt." Despite 
these facetious remarks, the author made his point. Few 


Englishmen had considered the possibility that perhaps their 


. ; : 4 
armies were being outfought and out-generaled as well. 3 


Surely the Americans were over-exaggerating when they told 
the story of "the blaze of glory to the north" in heroic- 
epic SL SLeRDY but it was obvious that they had much to do 
with Britain's military difficulties on the other side of 

the Atlantic. Nonetheless, the Tory press refused to face 
this fact as it continued to shift the blame for their de- 
feat. The General Evening Post claimed that the American 
victory came because of tlie unfair tactics utilized oy the 


DPrevincials who employed buckshot in their muskets, ‘thus 


. : . 47 
wounding a man in two or three places at one time." But 
the Morning Post offered less novel explanations. On March 


21, 1778 it claimed that Burgoyne's misfortune arose from a 


44. Morning Chronicle, February 12, 1778. 


45. The Evening Post, August 12, 1778, claimed that 
the British maneuvers in America were, at best, an imitation 
of Swift's ballad for children: 

"Here we go uD, uD, uD 

And here we go down, down, downy 

There we go backwards and forwards 

And here we go round, round, roundy." 
See also October 22, 1778 for a statement claiming that jus- 
tice will oblige some future historian of the American war to 
say that "The British retreated from the possession of 


Thirteen Provinces," 


46. Gentleman's Magazine, february, 1778, pp. 89-90. 

47. General Evening Post, December 23, 1777. See 
also Morning Chronicle, December 21, 1778, claiming that a 
great number of British troops died of their wounds because 


the Americans used poisoned bullets. 


single circumstances “known but to a few of the military, 
Vize, he hada train sufficient ror an army of, 20,U00umern: 
for the coming up of which he waited at one place twenty-four 
days, another twelve, full time enough on the whole for him 
to have pushed on to Albany, and with plenty of provisions." 
dut two months later it reverted to its earlier position of 
blaming Howe for the misfortunes which befell Burgoyne. This 
time it quoted Burgoyne's letters wiiich condemned riowe for not 
making a diversion up the Hudson River with about three thou- 
sand men, which [lowe "might well have spared.'' Had Howe ac- 
complished this, "the entire reduction of all the northern 
rebellious colonies would have ensued e* 

Burgoyne was his own best defenaer. "Looking much 
emaciated" when he took his seat in Commons in Mav, 1778, his 
impatience to degin an inquirv into the conduct of his command 
at Saratoga reflected to his credit. "An eagerness to come to 
trial is generally the mark of innocence,'' commented one pro- 
vincial ecitooe But bots Whig and Tory newspapers agreed 
that an officer on parole (as Burgoyne was from the Americans) 
could not be tried.-° Nonetheless, during the summer of 1778 
he was tried--by the British press. The Gazetteer, bemoaning 
that this defeat would be "the cause of all the troubles we 
are likely to be involved in with France and her allies," 


stated the case by claiming that error or neglect remained 


48. Morning Post, May 20, 1778. 
49. Adams's Weekly Courant, May 26, 1778. 


5Q. Gazetteer, Morning Post, June 1, 1778. See also 
Morning Post, july 1, 1778. 
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either with the general or with the ministers. Discussing 

the defense it expected from the ministry, it affirmed that 

if the minister who formulated the Canadian plan ‘''cannot lay 
before the public sufficient reasons to justify his advising 
the expedition, his head should answer for iis temerity....'> 

Uhe Morning Post belatedly reversed its earlier treat- 
ment of Burgoyne and opened an attack upon his character and 
his talent, coupled with a complete defense of ministerial 
policy. “Common Sense,‘' a prominent Morning Post contributor, 
after mourning "the wretched conduct of Gur military opera- 
tions in “merica,'' declared himself surfeited with the ex- 
planations of speechmakers, letter writers, vroclamations, 
and rhapsodies of pompous bombast," and wished that "one of 
our generals" had paid as much attention to another weapon 
as he did to the goose quill. i Gren aregret,\ he concluded, 
"that ne ever learned, to sign. his Sea Oputine The following week 
the Morning Post alleged that "the factious" were extolling 
tne merits of Burgoyne "in order to excite the public com- 
passion in his favour, and thus rouse the indignation of the 
people against the ministry." 

Just as Howe had become enmeshed in politics when the 
opposition rallied to nis defense, so now Burgoyne was em- 
braced by the opposition press because he, too, was at odds 
with the ministry. The Morning Post denied that "that gallant 


officer't was to be made a scapegoat by the ministry. English- 


men, it affirmed, should not be so uncharitabdle as to ascribe 


51. Gazetteer, June-9;° 1778. 


52. Morning Post, June 24, 1778. 
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53 But some 


the actions of ministers to the worst motives. 
months later this loyal print was using the term 'Burgoyned" 
as a verb substitute for "trapped" or"surrendered."'" Not-= 
withstanding the Tory defense of the ministry and the oppo- 
sition defense of both Hiowe and Jurgoyne, the Morning Chroni- 
cle blamed both generals "for making a wretched hand of it." 
[It hoped for better success at sea in the coming struggle with 
Pranctes 3 

The Whig press defended Burgoyne with the same argu- 
ments it had employed in its defense of Howe a few months 
earlier: the conquest of ‘America was an impossibility re- 
gardless of wno was in command there and the “unthinking and 
ignorant'' were making the colonies a burial ground for Bri- 
tish military reputations by expecting mortals in officers' 
uniforms to effect the UDO s SdtORE And the ministry was 
to blame for endeavoring to make these unthinking and ig- 
morant plans a reality. By the summer of 1778 politics and 
military disaster had made such strange bedfellows that 
Seneral Burgoyne found himself voting in Parliament along- 
Side his adversary, General William Howe. 

While the Tory press condemned these two men for the 
defeats in America and the opposition newspapers blamed the 
ministry, the few "impartial'' newspapers and magazines that 


remained hedged safely by claiming there was enough blame to 


Joe MOLUIMe EOS Uae LY ted 
54. Ibid., March 8, 1779. 
55. Morning Chronicle, August 15, 1778. 


26. vsazetteer, November 24, 1778. 
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spread around to both politicians and soldiers. This latter 


Staterent was probably closest: to the, truth: 


After reading about the difficulties which deset its 
military commanders, the English public was left with few il- 
lusions concerning the prowess ot its war machine in America. 
aS Cariy as January 9 Wire? wether t hajames's Chronicle re- 
ported that ilowe's forces, witich once were listed as 32,000, 
were down to 20,000, and rerlacements for the men lost in 
America were almost impossible to obtain. Tne Packet 
claimed that army recruits nad become so scarce the zovernment 


was forced to vay double the Dounty it had paid eighteen 


months nefore.>’ "ecruiting for the army is now becoming 


; ; ! : : 53 
like impressing for the navv," it added.> 


The news of Burgoyne's capitulation had a pronounced 
effect upon the morale of the sritish forces in Ensland. One 
newspaper reported that ‘great chopping and chanzins'" prevailed 


among the officers “initne, wtards, «"some;fewrbeing willing to 


zo to America, “others *wantan= more) ito stay, at iiome .!">? 


Date t ae Gy) ee ya gt tb ie 


Beets NALCO ISDE 77 et PUN sane 2uy tue Trade Ket, 
noting the deficiency in Howe's army, stressed that his force 
was not equal to any operations which 'tin the course of the 
present summer can be decisive of the war." SeGwalSOUSt. 
yames-s.Chrotitle, Marci 20, 1777, stressing Howes need ‘in 
the most pressing manner, for great Reinforcements." The 
opposition press, always claiming that the commander in 
America was sorely in need of additional troops, could, of 
course, be expected to be more sympathetic to Howe after 
his unsuccessful attempt to subdue America. 


Borarst james \snenronn, le, yecembe ric) y Lif. 
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Most, it seemec, wanted to stay at home. The royal navy and 
merchant marine were also having difficulty. The scarcity 
of ctnglish seamen was so great that ten or twelve thousand 
foreigners would eventually have to ove taken into 3ritish 

pay ‘tin order to man the men of war now in commission," 
claimed the Gazetteer.°° Further, it also understood why 

so few men volunteered for the army so long as the troops in 
America were "both weak and sickly, from the fatigue of duty, 


ol In the first week 


and incarable of acting with vigour." 
of May, 1778 the London ‘:azette printed an offer of a free 
bardon to all the deserters of the ditterent divisions of 

his Majestv's Marine Forces who would surrender themselves 
sefore the thirtieth ot June. Picked ur and reprinted by 
most London Heme wanetiee 44 this announcement was construed 

as an official confession ot the low state of morale in one 

of the toughest branches of the service. Not only had "the 
flower of our army Deen thrown away in a wicked and mad war 

in America,'' cried the Evening Post, but the few remaining 
regiments were "moulderins away by famine and disease. The 
only way to spare this needless effusion of pnlood, it claimed, 
waS an immediate cancellation of the "ignorant, inhuman, and 


villainous measures of the present Ministers" which not only 


lost an army, out lost an empire and "threw the trade and 


60, . Gazetreere january 290411773.. 
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strength of thirteen flourishing colonies into the hands of 
the old and natural enemy of this country."")> 

Despite the tremendous losses involved and the hard- 
shins that the future promised, most "independent" and all 
Tory publications favored a continuation of the war in America. 
3ritish pride had been shattered; and still worse, the ancient 
enemy, france, could presently be expected to siiow her Panel 
Altnough admitting the norrors and devastation of war, the 
London Magazine asserted that even war was sometimes necessary 
in order to secure a permanent enjoyment of peace. The sword 
onee drawn,  ~it,maintained, .no man in his senses could wish 
to see it sheathed again "till either obedience to that dower 
is restored upon its ancient footing or till political necessi- 
ty obliges the parent state to leave her former colonies to 
their own assumed oeerence ic To the moderate ovserver 
it appeared that the zlorious victory at Saratoga could even- 
tuallv do the Americans more harm than good because it nad 
shaken s3n2tish,comniacency. 

Sut the anti-ministerial press was never complacent 
ingttspopreasation.to the war in America. If it had to with- 


stand charges that it was flirting with treason dy opposing 


zovernmental volicies relative to the war effort, it would 


DbSwewevenane, Post, lily 23, 1778, 


64eryChronicle,r june -5;) 1777.--One -correspondent 
warned that the war in America had to ode a long one because 
if Howe and Burgoyne did too well, the French would have 
"thrown off the mask." 


65. London Magazine, November, 1778, pp. 514-515. 
See also Morning Post, January 6, 1778, and General Evenin 
Post, January ee 1778, for pro-ministerial statements favor- 


ing a continuation of the American war. 
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do so; but it could now make the point that the "private 
Cabinet, of which the Earl of Bute is President, had resolved 
to prosecute the war at all events rather than part with their 
employments "°° By the end of 1777 the American war was com- 
Dletely in the web of Jritish domestic politics. It was not 
just a coincidence that all the ministerial newspapers favored 
a continuation of the war while aii of the opposition press 
demanded a cessation of hostilities. On December 16, 1777 the 
Evening Post again attacked the ministry's resolution to con- 
tinue the war as "absurdity, folly, and wickedness.'' Where 
would they get men or money, it asked. “Every man in this 
Island, except the Jacobites and Scotch, now sees the madness 

and mischief of auend tis this unnatural war."' B3ut in con- 
cluding tnat if the struzzle were not given up "the English 
nataonwds rminone kee the Evening Post was in a decided minori- 
ty. William wWoodfail's Morning Chronicle was closer to the 
popular spirit when, acknowledging the late military misfor- 
tunes, it said that tne public demonstrated ‘ta want of spirit 
and a want of sense'' if it suffered itself to be so downcast 
as to give up the strugzle. It approved of the ministry's 


desire to conduct the fight "tin a new manner, and with a 


Sd’ 8 : ; 
greater spirit than ever.'t© Bate's Morning Post voiced the 


66. Evening Post, December 11, 1777. 


67. Ibid., December 16, 1777. See also ibid., Decem- 
ber 20, claiming it was the King who resolved that the war 
should be continued. "It is now obvious," commented the Eve- 
ning Post, "whose war it is; and new taxes will convince us, 
who HS tomoayaLoL, utes 


68. Morning Chronicle, December 13, 1777. See also 
General Evening Post, December 6, 1777 and Adams's Weekly 


Courant, December 16, 1777. 
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official sentiments of the cabinet when, in a series of arti- 
cles which dominated its columns during the final week of 
1777, 1t demanded a renewed effort be made to win the war 

in America. The country gentlemen believed their honor so 

at stake, it claimed, that they seemed determined ''at any 
expence''t to crush the rebellion. The only hope of the Con- 
gress ‘and their republican abettors on tnis side of the 
Atlantic,’ Bate continued, “lay in England being soon sick 


of the expence," He concluded: '‘'sut we are happv to find 


from the loyal spirit that now pervades the whole kingdom 
that they are likely to be miserably diSappointed. "°” Further, 
it would be folly to think of treating with the Americans, 
"flushed as they are with the trifling advantage they have 
gained over Hurgoyne.'"' A treaty conducive to the welfare 

of both parties could only be written, the Morning Post as- 
sured its readers, after the "next campaign" when it was ex- 
pected the rebels would receive a sound drubbing "so as to 
restore them to their senses."/° In its closing issue of 
1777, this Tory newspaper tried once more to “open the eyes" 
of the ‘transatlantic insurgents" bv having them view the re- 
surgent military preparations being made by England ‘at the 
voluntary expence of the people at large." 

But it was clear that the average Entlishman's opinion 


was somewhere between the extremes posited by the Morning Post 


69. Morning Post, December 24, 1777. 
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and the Evening Post, It seemed that almost everybody wanted 
England to win the American war quickly, but nobody wanted to 
fight or pay the heavy taxes necessary to make victory a 


reality. 


The British press was aware that despite their success 
at Saratoga the Americans were having serious trouble. 
Throughout 1778 and 1779 the discipline, morale, money and 
supply problems of “fashington and his razzged band were con- 
stantly stressed by the newspapers. The words of the Morning 
Chronicle reportinz that so little discipline was obdserved in 
tne rebel army "that their chiefs were not only disobeved, but 
frequently insulted with Suara language," were echoed 
throughout the island. Quoting American accounts, the Morning 
Post, reportedmthat the -provincials were tin iwanteoft mil rtary 
stores, clothes, and accoutrements. It also added that vast 


desertions had redaced Washington's forces to less than 9,000 


effective men, a number "by no means able to stand before the 


(J 


rovaliaarmy.it Other rerorts, stressing the lack of medicine 


72. Morning Chronicle, January 16, 1778. See 2iso 


General Evening) Post, December 24, 26,:1778, claaming? that: 


"America was in a spirit of mutiny." See also Gazetteer and 
Morning Post, May 5, 1778, 


io.  Mornin2 Post, rebruary 12, Lis&.. . Séevalsourosa.., 
January 21, 1778 for reports that General Putnam, after be- 
having "in a very mutinous manner'' would be "it was generally 
believed" recalled by Congress. By July 3, 1779, the Morn- 
ing Post had reported Washington's army consisted of "hardly 
5-800 men and was lessening every hour," See also Gazetteer, 
July. 8, 1779) and) Packet, ‘February’ os, Sar7o, 
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in the colonies, likewise made it clear to the british reader 
that the Americans despite their one great victory were still 
in dire straits./* Serious dissensions in the American high 
command were reported in the Tory press. > The MOrning Post 
Stated that Washington was not only jealous of Gates's recent 
triumph, but that the American commander and the 'tnow contempt- 
ible congress" were in such complete disagreement that "ta re- 
volution was hourly expected among the rebel chieftains." ie 

It als predicted that the next news from America would contain 
an announcement from General Washington declaring himself 
“Protector of ‘the’ United 5 alt ees If and when the American 
revolution-within-a-revolution took place, Washington could 
count upon the editorial support of the Morning Fost which 
agreed with the "warmest partizans" of the Americar cause that 
Congress should be viewed in the most contemptuous light. 
Although loyal Americans "could scarcely suppress the public 


ridicule of the mock dignity" of Congress, this Tory print 


admitted that a favorable estimation of Washington still 


(4, , General ‘evening wPost henry locliwl 77/3. 


73. “MOrHatigwPosty March, 3 41/75... AS early a2s-yanuary 
4, 1777, the Chronicle reported that "The flower of the rebel 
army are among the prisoners taken at Fort Washington; most 
of them are from Maryland and Pennsylvania, who themselves 
have expressed the utmost contempt for the New England men, 
or (as they call them) the Yankies." See also Gazetteer, 
May 1, 1778, and Adams's Weekly Courant, June 16, 1778. 


70, Morning’ Post, Janugry.s;,tiro, terter “flor 
"Aristides" continued from January 6, 1778. 
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obtained in the colonies, "but the coolness of his military 


proceedings has considerably diminished nis public conse- 


quence.'"/8 In short, Washington's situation was “exceedingly 


uncomfortable." 


The British reader was fed not only subsequent re- 


cod 


corts of Washington's resignation, but also stories claim- 
ing that his large retinue of French officers were "retiring 

in disgust from the military service of the American Congress." 
Lafayette, one fory newspaper reported, was the only French 
officer who chose to remain in the American service, doing so 


"only with a view of securing the allotment of land which the 


u : | » < 80 i 2 
Congress stipulated tc allow him." The General Evening 


Post alleged that the remaining officers in the rebel army 


Si 
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were Dusy cutting one another down in duels of honor. In 


78%. Morning Post, July, 1, 1778. See also” 19187. ee 
4, 1778 article stressing the want of cordiality between 
Congress and General Washington: ‘He will not co-cperate 
with them in all their measures, and they know not how to 
enforce them, They disapprove his conduct but dare not 
avow their dislike:- Washington has fixed principles, fron 
which he will not recede. He has acquired the affection, 
and (like another Monck) relies on the fidelity of the army." 
See also Morning Chronicle, July 16, 1778, for an attack upon 
Congress: "There is no species of foul duplicity and fraud, 
of rank hypocrisy and imposition, which has not uniformly, 
and, as it were, systematically marked the conduct of America, 
or rather, indeed, of her blessed junto of tyrants, the 
Congress, from the moment in which the Devil...first tempted 
her to rebel, and, with his accostomed infernal machinations, 
Plotted her fali." 


a 


79. Morning Chronicle, April 30, 1778. See aiso 
Morning Post, July 3, 1779. 
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81. Ibid., August 25, 1778, article alleging that 
General Conway, ‘ta French officer in the service," was shot 
through the head by General Cadwallader of Philadelphia. See 
also ibid., November 14, 1778, for a report of a duel between 
General Gates and a Mr. Wilkinson, "his aide-de-camp." 
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this fashion did the press convince its readers that, despite 
the temporary British setback at Saratoga, the Americans 


"sroaned under such a Load of complicated Calamities as is 


82 


scarce credible," Adams's Weekly Courant, a Tory journal 


from Chester, likewise reported that the cclonials were ex- 


periencing "every Evil deducible from Lawless Tyranny, and 


the most galling State of actual Distress and Poverty." 
The Morning Chronicle also reiterated the argument that America 
was in a far from enviable position, echoing the sentiment 


that "devastation was spread throushn the land, the rich re- 


; : ; 84 
duced, the middling made poor, and the poor in rags." 


Small wonder then that the American army, which "it has often 


been asserted,'' claimed the Morning Post, ‘was comrosed of 


e 35 : : 
the dregs of the people," was in such a rebellious etes 


After trying to convince its readers of the wretched 


state of the American colonies, the British press expected 


82. Adams's Weekly Courant, August 4, 1778. 
Sie. BULUs 


84. “ornstg Chronicle, January 5, 1779. See also 
Courant, December : " 


85. Morning Post, December 26, 1778. 


86. Because the press steadily reported sc many 
rumblings of American discontent, the "Conway Cabal," perhaps 
the most serious threat to Washington's command throughout 

the war, was treated in routine fashion, as one of many 
stories of dissatisfaction with Washington. The Gazetteer, 
in a representative article, stated: "Major-General Conway, 
who was one of the first officers from France that arrived 
in America, is dismissed that service by the congress, for 
having written a letter to a friend, wherein he said, that 
General Washington was in his opinion unequal to the task 
he had in hand. This was the only charge against him, and 
no certificate would be given him of his services in the 
military." 
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that a serious renewal of hostilities could, in these circum- 
stances, prove successful. Most editors, however, were now 
SO cautious that they dared not predict victory “in the next 
campaign." Newspapers contented themselves with making sug- 
zestions of a military nature which, they hoped, would prove 
more fruitful than the plans carried out by the ministry in 
the past. Even the Tory General Evening Fost recommended 
that if another campaign were decided upon (and it admitted 
the possibility that it would not be), it hored for an attack 
upon New cngland 'where an army will always have a plentiful 
country to forage ine? 
3ut the “next campaign"' began in the south and it was 
so successful at first that even the opposition anti-war news- 
Dapers confessed that in veorgia, for the first time since the 
beginning of the war, the English forces had acted both "“of- 


fensively and siécessfubryaven 


Notwithstanding this good 
news, the Packet cautioned the public against accepting the 
premature joy of the "ministerial hirelings." But in the 
spring and summer of 1779 the cause for joy was more than 
ministerial propaganda; the news from America was indeed good. 
The impartial Gentleman's Magazine praised the successes of 
Lieutenant Colonel Campbell in Sy Saat Se and the Morning 


Chronicle extolled General Prevost for his fine work in cap- 


9 
turing Charleston. 
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87. § General ‘Evening. Post, February.7,.1778. 
$8. .,Packet, February 3, 1778. 


89. Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1779, pp. 177-180. 
90. Morning Chronicle, July 9, 1779. 


sy 1779 the British public had already regained its 
military composure and the press deserved a large share of 
the credit, for by feeding its readers constant reports of 
British heroism, brilliance, and magnanimity in the southern 
colonies it helped restore the home front's morale. In the 
northern colonies, too, victory was again imminent, the press 
Claimed. As early as the spring of 1778 when the wound of 
Saratoga was still fresh, it was reported that General 
Clinton with his army in nigh spirits was ready to leave 
New York and take the field against the dissipated forces of 
seneral vates who could not expect aid from washington be- 
cause the latter's forces "“ccntinued hutted under ground near 
Valley Forge where they had endured tiie most severe hardships.""7+ 

It was clear to the Tory press that Clinton was to be 
the man of the hour in America. The opposition Packet re- 
minded its readers that scarcely six months before "the in- 
trepid Burgoyne was a perfect meteor,'t then "fame and pane- 
syric'' spread to Howe, and now Clinton was hailed as the new 
pet But this caution was to no avail. The Morning 
Chronicle stated that considering Sir Henry's circumstances 
and situation, his evacuation of Philadelphia and retreat 


across the Jersies to New York "must be acknowledged a great 


nvo 


piece of generalship. Although conceding that no 


Gi, .seneral Evenine Post, Aprar to, 77s. 
G2 oe Packe-ty-judy-3dy—oLL78 


93. Morning Chronicle, August 26, 1778. 
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immediate advantage accrued to the British forces because of 
this withdrawal, it nevertiieless announced that Sir Henry 
had performed more in ten days "than three years campaign by 
a former commander could he aaah a It would be a mis- 
take to interpret Clinton's withdrawal as a defeat, claimed 
the Morning Post. Not only did this “brilliant maneuver" 
do him 'timmortal honour,'' but, more important, from it one 
could draw ''the most happy presazes of future victornestien 
However, the opposition Evening Post, scoffing at the tor- 
tured lozic of Sate's Morning Post, predicted zglumly that 
Clinton's fate would be the same as that of tlowe and 3urgoyne. 
'*Sir tlenry Clinton is to do wonders,'' it warned, at the finan- 
cial exnense. of: all Englishmen. And it feared that the in- 
evitable new loan might again pDrove so insufficient as to 
provide "the whale another ai and 

Many editors thought that america could stiil be 
crushed at minimal expense. A naval blockade, it was Dde- 
lieved, could starve the commerce of the colonies without 
risking another Saratoga. Rumors that the war was to be 
continued along these lines persisted. Newspapers were "posi- 
tively asserting" that the government had resolved to win the 
war by destroying every seaport town of consequence in Amecica, 


: 
: 
and recalling its troops, part of which were to reinforce the 

94, Morning Chronicle, August 26, 1778. : 


OSete DOLOINS POst, AUREUS T 215) Li los See also ibid., 
October 14, 1778 For article praising Clinton's capture of 
Rhode Island. 


96. Evening Post, August 29, 1778. 
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British west caiyaeued: But the Tory Morning Post did not 
approve of this line of action. By successfully blockading 
America, it prophesied, the 8ritish would be imposing a 
blessing upon a people in possession of a country “in itself 
so capable of producing everything so desirable in Parent). 
[t also maintained that it was almost impossidle to support 
a fleet in the Atlantic. Most Englishmen agreed with this 
Doint of view. If America were to de crushed it would have 
to be accomplished on land. And General Clinton, it was 
hoped, would carry the day against the rapidly weakening 
colonials. 

But soon the accomplishments of Clinton and the entire 
British force in America paled into jeri Ricochet) Interest 
was centered on the impending naval war with France, for the 
Royal navy by the summer of 1778 was searching the high seas 
for the Brest fleet. '"Perfidious Gaul" had showed her hand 
after Saratoga and it was now the duty of all England to sup- 


Dort this new struggle against the "'antient foe." 


97. Gazetteer, June 5S, 1778. See also Chronicle, 
june 71 S¢el177S% 
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CHAPTER VII 


PERFIDIOUS GAUL 


It was common knowledge that the French were observ- 
ing the American scene with more than passing interest; and 
Englishmen were aware that their cross-Channel neighbors were 
only waiting for a propitious moment to enter the war on the 
side of the Americans. It was also assumed that in the event 
of such an enlarged war, Spain would join with its Bourbon 
cousins in an attempt to destrov the Gritish Empire. Though 
acknowledging France's wish for a British defeat, many edi- 
tors believed that in the first months of the American Revo- 
lution the French were in no position to aid the rebels with 
men, money, or armaments.- Still the overwhelming majority 
of publications conceded that if the colonial uprisings were 
not quickly crushed, they could easily flare up into a gen- 
eral European conflict which would pit England against a 
Bourbon coalition. Anticipating this, the Morning Post, 
as early as April 13, 1776. re4prted ''tbetts of three to one" 
that either France or Spain would declare war upon Great 
Britain before May of the folicwing year. A few weeks later 


it affirmed that the Bourbons were "meditating some stroke, 


1. Middlesex Journal, May 6, 1775. See also 
Evening Post, April 26; Morning Post, March 27, August 9, 
September 20, October 28, 1776. 
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which may prove fatal to the honour and interest of the 
British Empire.''~ The press was also warning its readers 
that the French had heavily reinforced their bases in both 
the East and West Indies "with probable object for its em- 
ployment, but what must be hostile to us.''- 

In spite of France's repeated professions of peace 
and friendship at St. James's, it was quite apparent that 


4 Even the Paris 


"perfidious Gaul'' would support the rebels. 
press ("that heavily licensed and bribed tool of their mini- 
stry") was publishing “audacious and groundless libels 
against the English in order to incense the French nation 
against us.'' Ghould their press succeed, concluded the 
Morning Post, a war would be fnemeehhreaw Nonetheless, it 
did not expect a sudden rupture with France for it believed 
that public opinion was absolutely necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of a successful war and the French public "seemed to 
enter very 12ttle-anto™ the matter.""° In stressing that it 
would be national suicide for Louis to lead France into a 

war without first obtaining the support of his subjects, the 
Morning Post simply assumed that the majority of Englishmen 
supported George III. (It branded the majority of the London 


press "ta mere factious element.') But even if it were true 


2e Morning Post, May 2, 1776. 


3. General Evening Post, May 2, 1776; Morning 
Chronicle, May 3, i? ’d« 


4, Morning Post, May 14, May 22, July 2, July 17, 
Juby 922 471776. 
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6. Ibid. 
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that French public opinion would not support another war so 
soon after their last defeat, the Morning Post cautioned its 
ministry to 'keep a sharp lookout" across the Channel be- 
cause of the large-scale operations of French dockyards and 
troop ca ee 

At first the opposition press, fearing that Great 
Britain could not win the war in America, wanted to avoid 
the additional and perhaps fatal burden of a European conflict. 
But the St. James's Chronicle admitted that a war could not 
be prevented indefinitely; France would make the first hos- 
tile move as soon as the Americans were in danger of being 
crushed. She would then give the colonials assistance 
enough to "do them no good, and to do Great Britain much 
harm,''8 By throwing just enough oil on the fire to keep 
it burning, France could bleed her traditional foe at no real 
cost. Further, if the war should take a turn favorable to 
the Americans (and the St. James's Chronicle did not deny this 
possibility), Louis, with a swift declaration of war, could 
help dictate the peace terms. Win or lose, then, England 
should gird herself for eventual action from Versailles that 
would force her into a declaration of war.” 

te. i1bide, Julyi5, l7?o. On july 29," tne" Mares 
Post published the contents of an alleged treaty between Ameri-~ 
Ca, ‘France, and Spain. The article following this "treaty" 


mocked the Americans for promising to return both Canada and 
Nova Scotia to France without first possessing them. 


8. St. James's Chronicle, October 12, 1776. See 
also, Chronicle) Shine wove Lasn 3 


9. The St. James's Chronicle, December 24, 1776, 
claimed "fon good authority" that the Council at Versailles 
had agreed ''to assist the Americans to the utmost of their 
power." 
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The Gazetteer, prior to the proclamation of American 
independence, confidently reported that both France and Spain 
had offered to recognize America's freedom from Great 3ritain 
and send upward of 20,900 troops to defend it “in considera- 
tion of an absolutely free trade't in case Congress's demands 
were not met Dy Parliament. )° This paper was certain the 
American Declaration was issued only after a correspondence 
Detween Congress and "our natural enemies,'* who had assured 
the colonials every assistance, ‘+ Snesuayrt, ers. OF the 


Morning “hronicle reported the “absolute fact't that a power- 


ful French fleet was ordered to America “tin order to aid, 
avert ancwassrst the’ Provincral navy. © foeacat wrens oils 


newspaper was so certain that the French were not only help- 


He 


ing England's enemies in North America, but were making 


extraordinary preparations at home; that according to the 
rules laid down by srotius in his Laws of War and Peace, 
England was within her moral rights of self defense to de- 
clare immediate war against “a neighboring prince making war 


preparations without convincing nis neighbor that these 


preparations will not be used against him.t4 


10cmrGazetteer pujul youl L77o00) The» Evening’ Post, 
October 17, 1776, more realistically stated that a restitu- 
tion of Canada to France was the latter's price for entering 
the war. Spain's recompense was to be the Island of Jamaica. 
On October 22, this paper commented that if the above was 
true, "how long could Britain stay out of a war with France?" 
See also Chronicle, Pebruary 24, 1778. 


11. Gazetteer, August 13, 1776. 
12. Morning Chronicle, October 4, 1776. 
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There was no doubt that in 1776 the press accurately 
reflected English public opinion toward France. All publi- 
cations stressed naval preparedness and hoped that mighty 
English Channel and West Indian squadrons could deter a French 
attack.'* At the same time the press cautioned their country- 
men against the false security offered by the honeyed tones of 


Versailles.?? 


It was conceded generally that Britain did not 
have the strength to commence immediate hostilities. So the 
newspapers speculated about the exact time, place, and issue 
that would surround the forthcoming French (or cause the 
English) declaration of war. Even the Morning Post, which 
supposedly was reflecting the government's optimism about 
France's friendly overtures, confessed that the ministry, 
certain that the Americans had received "warm assurances of 


16 


powerful support" from the 3ourbons, was also fearful of 


wan 

If and when war did come, the Morning Fost conjectured 
that the 'fold arch-rebel" Benjamin Franklin would be at the 
bottom of it. Though believing that the wily doctor was in 
Paris because he was safer there "against the approaching day 


when the Republican Congress must be called to a severe ac- 


count, for the calamities they have wantonly drawn upon both 


14. Evening Post, August 22, 1776; St. James's 
Chronicle, December 24, 1776. 


15. Morning “hronicle, October 30, 1776. 
16. Morning Post, January 3, 1777. 
17. Ibid., January 4, January 7, 1777. 
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countrie this newspaper subsequently admitted that 


Franklin had found listeners when he offered Plorida to 


Spain and Canada to France in return for military and econo- 


dk? 


ie one: By March 13, the Morning Post affirmed that the 


scientist-turned-diplomat had met with such success in Paris 


that he was off to Vienna in search ot additional allies.“ 


The St. James's Chronicle also reported that Franklin's 


mission to France was so successful that the latter had 
agreed to help America in every way short of war, "which 
means,'' it concluded, "an eventual Bit But while the 
Opposition Public Ledger also construed French military pre- 


Darations and pronouncements of sympathy for America as a 


harbinger of impending war,°° 


the Morning Post was report- 
ing that Franklin and Silas Deane were being ostracized in 


23 


both Paris and Versailles, and the French, who for reasons 


unspecified, were no longer apprehensive of a war, were con- 


Siderably slackening their naval preparations.~“ Two weeks 


Lo.°* 101d. ,> 4 anuary GigE Ziv 
pee. bids ,eMarchay aoMarccno Soost7 77. 


20. Ibid.e, April 7, 1777. The paper claimed that 
"Branklin had received such assurances from the French Ministry, 
as have perfectly satisfied him according to his instructions; 
and it is certain he is to go on a fresh embassy to Vienna." 


21. St. James's Chronicle; March 1, 1777 2o0Cf.)June 
2, 1777 article claiming the Court of France had refused 
Franklin's requests. 


22e. Public ‘Ledger, * April. 7 pi1777< 


23. Morning Post, April 18, 1777. On June 4 it ad- 
mitted that even Lord Stormont's “extraordinary allowance for 
secret service" did not get all the information on Franklin 
and Dean in Paris and Versailles, 


24. Ibid., April 30, 1777. 
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later, however, it confessed that the accounts which "the 
heads of parties at present give of the state of France, 
are so perfectly contradictory, that no truth can be gained 


from them.""*> 


Notwithstanding this confession of confusion, 
the Morning Post soon announced with finality that the Court 
of France had refused Franklin "more from sound policy than 
friendship to Great Britains 
By mid-1777 the British press definitely was prepar- 
ing readers for a Prench war. The Packet claimed that the 
"high spirits, spruce countenances and current language of 


the gentlemen of the french army was an unerring prognostic 


of the first certain tokens of an approaching war "2? And 


250) Ibid.,\June 16,1777... While” preparing its Tead- 
ers for the impending French war, the Morning Post on August 
5, 1777 attacked ''the runners of administration" for adding 
to an already confused situation by “persuading whoever 
listens to them that there is not at present the least pos- 
sibility of a war with France." But on September 4 and 
September 6 it reported that when news of the B8ritish vic- 
tory at Ticonderoga arrived, Louis ordered all Frenchmen 
home from America. However, by October 3 contributors 
were again warning this paper of French duplicity, and on 
December 24, the Morning Post reached the nadir of journal- 
istic commentary when, in two separate articles, it reported 
that there would-\-and would not--be a French war. 


26. “ibid., june 23, 1777. Om june “27, Shistpaper 
asserted that: "such is the present tattered state of the 
French and Spanish finances that they find themselves unable 
to continue any longer on foot these vast armaments, which 
have so justly alarmed all Europe." 


2t, ‘Packet; July 74, 1777. Séé disco Morning car, 
July 18, "Paris Correspondent'': ‘The principal inhabitants 
in the city are almost to a man for war." See also Morn- 
ing Post and Gazetteer, January 5, 1778, quoting a letter 
from Paris claiming “the whole French nation have long set 
up the war whoop." 
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the ‘treacherous and insidious behaviour" of the French, 
Spanish, and Lutch had so irritated Veorse III, declared the 
St. James's Chronicle, that the King favored an immediate 
declaration against all these powers, but nis council dis- 
suaded any such measures as improper and hazardous “at the 
present juncture .""78 
To the strongly opposition Evening Post, the reasons 
for the impending French war were clear: the ministry was 
attempting to trick the nation oy diverting its attention 
from ministerial misconduct at home and abroad.” But in 
this belief the Evening Post stood almost alone. Closer to 
the truth was the Daily Advertiser's explanation of why [Eng- 
land "would not long enjoy the Sweets of Peace.'* It main- 
tained that the American successes pointedly demonstrated 
that England could not remain indifferent to neighbors who 
co-operated in her dos secemneswee The American victory at 
Saratoga had convinced the French that the propitious moment 
had come, and, entrenched and armed from the East and West 


31 32 3 


Indies to India and to its own Channel ports, 3 France 


was ready for war. 


20 bweot. lames srChroniole, July 22, 1777, 
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29. Evening Post, December 6, 1777. 

30. Naily Advertiser, January 7, 1778. 

Shee. ts ane see Chronicle, December 25, 1777. See 
also March 2l, ; Westminster Journal, February 14, 1778; 


Morning Chronicle, March 17, 1778. 


32. St. James's Chronicle, February 19, 1778; 
Westminster Journal, February se) Ls Hoke ow 


33. Morning Post, January 4, 1778. 
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As early as January, 1778 the Hritish press regu- 


larly reported the contents of an alleged Franco-American 


34 


treaty. And a revised series of betting odds on the 


probable date that hostilities would commence reappeared in 


the newspapers.» Not only were the French now openly aiding 


oi 


36 
the Americans, and handsomely profiting thereby, but 


it was believed that Paris agents, "creatures of Sartine and 
8 Sak ye 
Beaumarchais,"> were undermining the British economy by 


speculating, rumoring, and "plundering our merchants in the 
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Giseyand’ Pad note, thesstocks...< Before the authentic 


Pranco-‘merican treaty arrived in London in March, the 
entire 83ritish press agreed it would be only a matter of 


time before "this insulted nation may wreak a just revenge 
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om our insidious Gallic neiyhbours. This, despite, Lord 


Stormont's assurances that Versailles was inclined not to 


break with Great Britain.*+ On March 16, the day before 


London learned of the treaty between France and America, the 


34, MOST ames "s+Chronicle »~ February o> i/o. eon 
ing Post, January) 75° 1778. 


35. Gazetteer, January 2, 1778; Morning Post, 
February 13, February 14, 1778. 


36. Gazetteer, January 5, 1778, essay on Beaumar- 
chais's relationship to the American Congress. 


37. ‘Morning Post, August 27,: 1777. 

38% “Ibid March) 64778). 

39. St. james's Chronicle, January 8, 1778. The 
General Evening Post, January 3, reported that: "a war with 
France was yesterday talked of as unavoidable. Stocks fell 
two per cent....'" 


40. Morning Post, February 28, March 26, 1778. See 
aiso Packet, March 18, April (i), "277a-e 


41. Morning Post, March 12, 1778. See also Chronicle, 
March) 74°17/8% 
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Morning Post claimed that war was expected within twenty- 
42 Ar. 

four hours. Even the strongly opposition Packet conceded 
that a French treaty with the Americans "may justly be 
looked upon as a prelude to a declaration of war."49 It 
then used this opportunity to attack the ministry for being 
so lulled into a false security by believing France's "de- 
luding assurances of friendship,'"' that it sent its troops 
and ships to America, thus leaving the British Isles exposed 

: : 4 
to an invasion. 

But there was little doubt in the press that a French 
war would be as popular as the American war was unpopular. 
When George III ordered a special performance of Handel's 
Judas Maccabaeus to be played at the ctrury Lane, the Morning 
Post reviewed the oratorio as both a musical performance and 
a patriotic gesture. Claiming that the parts which breathed 
a martial spirit were greeted with "very great applause," it 
reported that the audience was "filled with a true spirit of 
indignation and resentment against our natural, and insidi- 
ous enemy, and as Judas is described, ‘like a lion's whelp 

42. Morning Post, March 16, 1778. On March 18, the 
paper reported that the king had sent his message on the 
Prench treaty to Parliament and "war is expected to be 
declared tomorrow." 

438°> Packetos Ma pci’ 03 al 7.5 « 

44. Ibid.; see also articles of June 1, 1778, 
claiming that "the sound policy of France's war prepara- 
tions have flattering prospects of success against a late 
illustrious but now decaying empire." The Packet called 
for "ta bold stroke of daring" to overcome the French ad- 


vantage. The General Advertiser, July 3, 1778, reiterated 
this point. 
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roaring for its pray." 


The Evening Post was soon to 
agree. By April 30 it, too, was referring to France as 
"our insidious neighbour." The Whiggish St. James's 
Chronicle added that at last the morale of the British 
fighting forces could be expected to become Piss 2° 
And William Woodfall's Morning Chronicle, once assuming 
that Lord Stormont's sudden recall from Paris was tanta- 
mount to an eventual declaration of ware stated that 
Britain could have no question of the justice of this ap- 
proaching ew AY ES Nias It appeared that Versailles had 
accomplished that which so many English ministers, parties, 
and factions had failed to dow-unify the nation behine 
King and Parliament. 

Still, the Americans proved an enigma. eEnglishmen 
could easily understand why the colonials would desire a 
Military alliance with the French, but they found it diffi- 
cult to believe that the Americans, who, after all, were 
only dissatisfied Englishmen, could be duped into a commit- 
ment of amity and commerce with a confused and utterly bde- 
fuddled monarch who was completely dominated by an over- 


bearing gueen and her unscrupulous faction.*” The Morning 


45. Morning Post, March 21, live. 


46. St. James's Chronicle, May 31451778. 


47. Morning Chronicle, March 17, 1778. 
48. »Ibid., March 214 1778. 


49. General Evening Post, April 14, 1778. See aiso 


Morning Post, June 2, 1779. 
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Post believed that only a small minority of the provincials 
could possibly favor such an alliance. Summing up the 
bewilderment of the press at this "strange bedfellow' agree- 
ment, the General Evening Fost, in a "rable," "quetied: 

Say, Yankees, don't you feel compunction, 

At your unnatural, rash conjunction? 

Can love for you in him take root, 

Whose Catholic, and absolute? 

I*li tell these croakers how he'll treat ‘em; 
Frenchmen, like Storks, love frogs--to eat ‘em. 

As America had decided to tie its political, econo= 
mic, and military fortunes to the Court of Versailles, all 
segments of the sritish press agreed that now the war in 
America could be won by defeating the French in Europe. The 
Morning Post surmised that a few successful expeditions 
against France would leave the Americans friendless and 
penniless, thus forcing them soon to capitulate to the for- 
midable British force in America.>* Even the opposition 
Packet found itself in rare agreement with the Morning Post 


when it claimed that France could be neutralized and America 


: e 
consequently beaten, by the capture of the French West pate 


50. Morning Post, March 14, 1778. See also Sep- 
tember 14, 1778 comment that: “American valour may be deemed 
of a piece with French faith; and both together form an ad- 
mirable confederacy of treachery and cowardice." 


S51. General Evening Post, August 11, 1778. .Seejaiso 
Morning Chronicle, January 30, 1779, for a discussion of the 
compatibility of an alliance between Puritan and Roman 
Catholic habits, politics, and religion. 


32. ‘Morning Post, August 12,1778. See also April 
6, 1779: "This summer the fate of America will most proba- 
bly be determined in the seas of Europe; for America in her 
present state must obey the power that rides uncontrouled 
[sic/ on the waves." 


53. Packet, November 30, 1778. 
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The troops for this expedition, it suggested, should come 
from those already in America. 


Most editors agreed that the first blow of this new 


French war would come at sea,* and rumors and speculations 


which flooded the press in the spring of 1773 chiefly cen- 
tered upon the whereabouts of the enemy's Yrest and Toulon 


fleets and the actions beiny taken by the royal navy to 


meet these movements.-> 


While Englishmen wondered whether the first battle 
would come before or after a formal declaration of war, their 
government adhered to a strange silence concerning any de- 


claration of Nostility toward the frenct’s? ihe NOrning most, 


supporting the ministry, affirmed that an immediate war pro- 
nouncement had to de "absolutely postponed" on account of 
the multi-million profit that would be made by French gamblers 


on the Royal Exchange, wnich could, however, easily be averted 


56 


by a few more days of forbearance. The same kind of story 


appeared in the opposition St. James's Chronicle, which said 
that “almost a million" would be turned over to enemy specu- 


lators by means of policies purchased through agents, if war 


57 


was declared before the first of April. On April 7, the 


S4. St. james Chronicle, March 5, 1778; Morning 
Post, Match 7s . 


55. Morning Post, April 4, 1778. See also Evening 
Post, April 30, June 6, 1778; Gazetteer, Morning Chronicle, 


Morning Post, May 22, 1778. 
56. Morning Post, March 21, 1778. 


537. St. James's Chronicle, March 17, 1778. But on 


March 31, this newspaper reported: '"'Tis now said that the 
Declaration of War depends upon Advices from America, which 
are expected to arrive sbout the middle of the month." 
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Morning Post probably came closer to the truth when it re- 
ported that the procrastinations were due to the ministry's 
awaiting dispatches from America commenting upon 3ritain's 
latest conciliatory offer to the revels, and statements 

from the Court of Madrid as to their intentions on the 
American Continent. The Packet had its own explanation 

for the delay, claiming that the war declaration awaited 

the arrival of the Quebec fleet which would be endangered 

on the high seas if war were prematurely declared.-° The 
most radical view was taken by the opposition General Ad- 
vertiser which maintained that the ministry “like cowards, 
are endeavouring to avoid a war with France.'' Claiming 

that the intrepid Chatham would have instantly waged war 
upon the 3ourbons, it added that the ministry ‘tin the true 
dastardly stile, crouch and submit to every insult," and 
that nothing else could be expected from such a "desperate, 
despicable, and mercenary faction.">” Despite these accu- 
sations, serious war preparations continued, and tne Evening 
Post commented sarcastically that General Craig, by command 
of the King, had ordered army and militia officers to abstain 


from drinking claret and all other french wines!°° 


58... Packet, February 4,° 1773% 


59. General Advertiser, June 24, 1778. Cf. Juiy i, 
article stating that the war with France was inevitable. 
"Our ministry may crouch and humiliate in order to keep 
their places, but France is resolute to be hostile," it 
affirmed. "Krom the moment that Count D‘'Estaing sailed 
from Toulon it was war; and any ministry, but the presant, 
would have been prepared for it." 


60. Evening Post, June 6, 1778. 
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By mid=1778 most Englishmen believed their forces 
were ready for contact with the enemy and when news arrived 
that sreat Britain had drawn first blood, the press--reflecting 
Parliamentary and popular opinion--was both relieved and over- 
joyed. "The war 1S now at length commenced with a good omen," 
reported the Evening Post, -whici’-hoped that the ministry was 
now "perfectly cured of their hitherto pusillanimous behavi- 
cee Although the widely publicized "Ode for his Majesty's 
Birth-Day'"' implored Britannia to recall that "for freedom's 


102 


reign she had burst the Norman's feudal chain, and it 


assumed England would do the same in 1778, no declaration of 
war was yet forthcoming. In fact, the Gazetteer claimed it 
was “strongly reported in the’ cityv’’’tnat “the? mina stry aaitended 


to return the ships captured from the French in order to pre- 
vent wae But all knew tnat Admiral Keppel'‘s Channel 
Squadron was prowling the sea in search of the French fleet 
despite Lord Stormont's return to Vevcdriiess + 
Conflicting expect war--expect peace--expect war re- 


ports pervaded the British press all during the summer of 


61. ,lbid.,.. June 25,..1778.,..sece .also. accounts, inate 
Chronicle, same date, reporting that: "The British flag, as 
usual, came off triumphant," 


62. Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1778, p. 278, 
"Poetical Essay. 


63. Gazetteer, July 1; General Advertiser, August 
14, 1778. 


64. The Chronicle, July 26, 1778, claimed that Stor- 
mont was protesting in vain; but on September 4, it stated 
that he succeeded in having the Prench agree they would not 
allow American privateers to dispose of their booty in 
French ports. 
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65 ; 
7183 As many of the stories of sea skirmishes proved to 


be faise,°° some editors--especially those in opposition-- 
surmised that this was to be a "peaceful war'' with much 
Draggadocio and little actual combat. The Packet stated 
that both the sovereigns of England and France wished the 
War Carried on ''in the most pacific manner--without any 
fighting at fa) {9% But the Morning Post was convinced 
that the war was slow in coming because the martial spirit 
was so roused in England that the people of France, aware 
of the disaster that would ensue, were of late extremely 
averse to Hout rire eats Of course tne French Court and 
a fev Parisian merchants stood to profit by a war, though 
the "grande monarque'' it was now said was in favor of peace; 
but unfortunately he was dominated by the queen and her war- 
Morning Chronicle reported that the 


party favorites. The | g 


French populace “though they dare not speak out as we do in 


65%" The *Morning Post ¥ sfuly 16,41778 » reported that 
"an amicable accommodation between Great Britain and France 
is now the general opinion of all ranks and parties.'' Sut 
on July 20, it asserted that all who wished well to the real 
interests of their country exulted at the news of a war. 


66. Morning Post, July 30; Gazetteer, July 31; 


Morning Chronicle, General Evening Fost, General Advertiser, 
BUSUST RL S11 Si. 


offs Packet PAlgUSt OU) Lars Sp pee aiiso) Evening Post, 
August 6: "It is plain, from the intentions of both Courts, 


that neither the French nor the English mean war, though 
they are committing hostilities." 


68. Morning Post, September 23, 1778. 


69 Ja, Loiads, ‘October *10) trl 77s. 
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England,'' were said to be execrating the dav that Franklin 
tempted their king to figintt America's battles "and exhaust 
the little remaining strength and treasure he could boast. 
Earlier both the Morning Chronicle and the Gazetteer had 
reported that the French and English navies were avoiding 
one another pending peace negotiations.+ But few believed 
the validity of these peace rumors; most felt it was the 
French who had hesitated at the critical moment, ‘''ashamed 

to yield and vet afraid to fight." Small wonder that 
the Morning Chronicle, after reporting rumors of impending 
war for almost six months, "chearily'' concluded that the 
future was promising because the tleets ot d'Estaing and 
d'Orvilliers had accomplished nothins, while ‘reneral Clinton 


had shown an active spirit in America and Jritish oDrivateers 


proved themselves of late "wonderfully successful." 


In the closing weeks of 1778, wien the long-awaited 
pronouncements of hostilities finally came, they made no 
great change in British policy. Englishmen had expected a 
war witn France for years, and little further conditioning 
of public opinion was necessary. Though William Whitehead's 
"Ode'' hailed the new year because: 


Britannia from her rocky height, 72 
Poxnts to the Gallic coast and lifts her spear, 


70. Morning Chronicle, November 14, 1778. 


TlatelIbid.s, ,\October 5 ;uOctobernGennt734, Sazetteer, 
Octoverei<ig ci T 784 


72. London Magazine, January, 1779, p. 40; Gen- 


tleman's Magazine, january, 1779, p. 37. 


elas 


most agreed that a swift and successful operation against 
France would take place in European waters. Discussions 
of the coming naval war so dominated English publications 


in the spring and sumner ot Wade that Gentleman's Magazine 


SR baal a ec tack A DIO EE tae 2 Vato 
omitted its regular section of "American News" in May. 

Talk of an impending war with Spain also helped dis- 
rodse America from’ 1ts” posationsan shevonitash présse}ed 
Spanisn war could ve expected to receive exceptional treatment 
because of 1563, that’ eloricus*vearvan British His toryere In 
fact, no sconer had the difficulties between Great’ jritain 
and her colonies arisen, than corresfoncents--some with names 
as descriptive as "HATE SPAIN" =-warned the nation that Madrid 
war arming for revenze ot the humiliation that dated ack 
almost two centuries. '* It was waidelv known in Lnglanc that 
there was little love between the Courts of London ard “adrid 
and the English assumed that Spain's intent could always be 
considered unfriencly. B8ut because Spain was considered a 
second-rate power, fear of her never intertered with Sritish 
diplomatic or military move Sinan 

Although the English knew that Spain wished the French 
well, they were not certain how much Madrid actually would 


help Versailles. Some British newspapers thought it was 


734 -5Morning Post, iptal 6; h779 sSeealso’ Morning 
Chronicle, July 29, August 9, 1779, et passim. 


(4.eeMornang Chronicle "May wW2,?*l77S;""siouniogy Post, 


May 24, 30, 1775. 


75. ~the“Morming: Posty Julyalv,.1¢7-suggested that 
the royal navy transport 60,C00 Moors into Granada ''to keep 
the Spaniards busy." 


213. 


politically expedient for Soain to remain Beupeat ale Lt 

was believed that Spain, trembling for her southern settle- 
ments in America, wished a plague upon the American colonial 
house.” In addition, Spain was fearful lest her merchant 
ships become a prey to the british fleet. "There is nothing 
tobe sgotieby beating beggars, i exclaimed tne, Morning Post 
referring to a French war, but prospects of a Spanish battle 


raised the hopes of %ritish seamen of "touching the hard 


ad 


deviarsiy > This newspaper frequently assured its readers 
that Spain had no intention of joining the French or Ameri- 
Hay Only three months before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties with Spain, it stated that all apprehensions of a war 


were over for the ensuing year because no provisions had 


been made for it in Spain's budget °° But almost all the 


76. evening Post, july 9, "I77S chairmed™ that souana. = 
"peaceable disposition" was based on the fact that her huge 
merchant fleet was still upon the high seas and in danger of 
being intercepted dy the royal navy. "Who ever taiked of 
war, whilst they had.their hands in the Jion*s mouths. 
concluded. *sSee )also Chronicle, Octover, §,, 1775; Morning 
Post, Jines Jel (7°. Gazetteer, iiieuo srt | Ol nae 
CHE ONACLe nner a cit) oe 


77 VESt. Hamesisithronicle April ito, (i77s. 
738 Sporn ne wPost, 7 jiriguls, sles. 


79. Ibid., September 21, November 12, 1778, March 0, 
1779. -In-july, 1778 a brief flurry of information claiming 
that Madrid would mediate the differences between England 
and France before heavy bloodshed made mediation impossible, 
appeared in the press. sut nothing came of these rumors 
which, incidentally, the Tory press treated quite favorably. 
See the St. James *"s..Chronicie;—july=ry;gig (03° 7 Evening fost, 
July 14, 1778; also Morning Post, March 24, 1778 for’ an 
earlier account of this rumor. 


- 


80. Morning Post, March 20 2777. 
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other newspapers agreed that the French and Spanish fleets 

would presently he joinea,°+ Although one Torv publica- 

tion warned that this combined force would number nearly 

seventy-five sail of the line, °¢ an opposition newspaper 

reminded its readers that during the Seven Years' war 

huge numbers did not flag the British spirit, and the 

Union jack eventually brought these combined fleets 'talmost 

on The .r knees.'t09 
By April, 1779 reports of tie Spanish war became so 

frequent that even the Morning Post echoed the conjectures 


made in other London puolications.°* On June 18, when the 


war declaration was finally announced in London, the Morn- 


ing Post joined an almost unanimous press in asserting it 


was an event "that has been long and universally looked for." 
Spain, most editors expected, was avout to give France the 


Same vain support that had made her the laughingstock of 


all Europe at the close of the Seven Years' War.°> 


SieeVsseneral Advertiser, August 20, October 20; 
Chronicle, ‘sugust 29, December 1; ‘Sazetteer, September 21, 


PATIO Oe coer Loe i778; January Le, 25, 1779. 


be .tineeneTalatvelinpncost.ascrtember 17, 1776. 
Siu. Gazer LeCls Diutver, Aaa o s 


84. .ibid.., March 3h, tmayy ie, "Pee9er yThe Morning 
Citunicie, HPris 3, Li¢¥ reported: “It as'now no, longer a 
doubt that the Spaniards absolutely mean to join the French 
and act in conjunction with them against the forces of Great 
Britainegieuseevalso-1vidt, pitt 0, 1779, . Morning Prost, 
Abril *2?, Sfune ey P1779. 


85. Morning Chronicle, Morning Post, June 18, 1779. 
Gentleman's Magazine, August, 1779, pp. 417-418, looked upon 
the war with Spain ‘not without astonishment," claiming that 
the Spanish king tried unsuccessfully to keep his country 
Out of set. 
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Although the Gazetteer made Englishmen laugh at the news 
that ''the Spanish Ambassador took French leave of the British 
Court’, 02° it appeared that England, sobered by the difficult 
task ahead, had at last shaken off the last traces of 
lethargy toward the French and American wars. “A spirit of 
Loyalty unknown perhaps before in the annals of Sritain is 
likely immediately to difuse itself throuth the whole nation, 
to enable us etfectuallv to correct the insolence of the 
COUTTS OL™ OCaAINs es, ' conmented tie “orning Seah oti Se “wood= 
fall was certain that "whilst we remain steadywe shall prove 
much more than a match for tire drones of Srain, and the 
SOL 100 ES "Or France w® Wiile tire Universal Magazine was 
popularizing a new sone en Mane Ue? (CLV OOLGG en stem 
minded the forgetful 3ourbons of the "druobings and dressings 
they formerly had," and concluded: 
wnat thot the dull Spaniard has join'd the French strikers, 
His donship will find we can pull his grave whiskers; 


The Havannah we'li put in our pockets again, 
And blow both the Bourbons quite out of the main. 


S60. Gazetteer, June 21, 1779. 


Sis EMOEDINe CONS ONnLCLe line Sie, 


Sarl baie, dal ase See cee 


89. Universal Magazine, July, 1779, p. 39. See 
also Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1779, p. 357, for a review 
of the Reverend William Tasker's ''Ode to the Warlike Genius 
of Great Britain," which interpreted the war as a struggle 
detween freedom and tyranny. The reviewer commented that 
"this animated Pindaric...is well calculated to rouse the 
martial spirit of the nation." 


CG 


=ngland's morale was heightened further by reports 
in the “orning Post that South Carolina, which would never 
fisht alongside the Spaniards, would presently come over 
Oe ier uctish standardy In this way could tne shrewd 
Charlestowners reap a huge profit bv fittine out privateers 
to sail.against Spanish mercnant ships returning from 
% : 90 
south America. No otner newspapers expected a rupture 
Detweeme the states asea result pisSpain'ssentrysintoathe 
Wal. Rather, all ayreed that tire American settlement was 
now a secondary concern wnich would i:ave to await the out- 
come of the European war. The cazetteer reminded tnose 
‘who suvygested a seDarate American peace before ‘Sritain 
launched tre war upon the Bourbons; that America was 
tEeaty~Ooundstoumake nowceaceswathout france, and, still 
more important, England should consider no terms until 
¥Vshe-had.prougzhtfrance.tc. her oun terms.'"?+ 

When SDanisnh war newS was acded to the accounts of 
the declared, ont untfought, “french conflict, American news 
slipped silently into the background. In fact, by Septen- 
ber, 1779 tne General Evening Post had to remind its ccuntry- 


le ee 


men that ''we seem to have lost sight of America, the origins 


92 


and cause of tne misfortunes of tiiis country." News of 


os 


French and Spanish naval preparations, rumors of peace 


PUSa MOTNSNeoPOSt ye Judy 2am 769s 


ols “Vyoazetteere ely loye1t49. 
O2.navenenalvEvenineg rPostysseptember 18;41779. 


OS eeicnronacie, October 19, i779. 
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oP 8 , 94 ue ae 
negotiations with the Bourbons, and general patriotic 


. : 9 
enunciations 5 


dominated the UYritish press during the 
second half of 1779. Coupled with these themes came an 
ever-increasinz ciriticism of the ministry which many 
believed had allowed a minor disturbance in America to 
flare up into a full-scale uprising involving Europe's 

two great powers, and fresh demands were made to negotiate 
an American peace Ddefore commencing serious hostilities 


avainst the 3ourbons. To a study of these criticisms 


and demands we shall uow turn. 


04... .cemcreal Evening fost,, august 12,. September ae, 


L779. 


95. Universal Magazine, 1779,. Supplement, “Ode for 
the New Year.' 


CHAPTER VIII 
TREeSBCOND .RAILURE (OF RECONCILIATION 


"Amidst the hoarse thunder of war, the still voice 
of Reason cannot be heard. Reconciliation, indeed, 
seems to be the wish of all parties; but where is 
the party that points to the fair road that leads 
to accomplish it?"l 


sy 1777 most London editors conceded that the war 
with America was unpopular. infact; "“enougnh“ofawar,"“ 
"enough of slaughter," and "negotiation and conciliation" 
were DrobDablv the cliches most prevalent that year.< As 
soon as the dreadful news of Saratoga was announced, the 
opposition Dress clamored again for an immediate end to 
“the carnage." "The American war has already cost this 
country above thirty millions of money and about thirty 
thousand men," the seneral Advertiser complained before 
reminding its readers that "at the end of every campaizn 
we are worse than we were at the beginning. Shall we go 


3 } : 
One Even Gentleman's Magazine, one of inglanc's more 


1. Gentleman's*Magazine, Preface, 1777. 


SEP aUOLOs sy VANUALY ON Lidl ® Dee OO te JUNG LU hs De cade 
See also St. James's Chronicle, January 4, 1777, reporting 
successful talks of conciliation, and the Packet, April 23, 
bik ake ae fel af OF On July 23, this newspaper claimed it was 
"confidently reported that the present campaign will be 
carried on with great caution and moderation, in order to 


leave an opening for conciliation between the belligerent 
parties." 


3. General Advertiser, December 5, 1777. See also 
Packet, December 31, 1777. 
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impartial publications, recommended that tuose who tavored 
"the prolonging of the miseries of civil war,'' read the gory 
verse "Desolation of America,'' which it reviewed in February, 
1778." 

To most editors it seemed that tiie moment to enc the 
Civil war had come. France had finally shown her hand and 
the question now was whether Britain could swiftly furnish 
a counter-Croposal to induce the colonies to return to their 
former allegiance. The ooposition press hac 1ts doub.s. 
The sazetteer wished that peace measures had veen taken sooner, 
for it assumed that anv overture made in early 1778 would be 


too late, "as there -is every reason to believe France has con= 


77) 


cluded a treaty with America. The next day, reflecting upon 


the results of Saratoga, it affirmed tiat "an accommodation 
must take place--ministry could not expect any stronger proof 


of, the impracticality of conquest, when the finest troops in 


4, Gentleman's Magazine, February, 1778, pp. 8385. 
See also "Cde for the New Year,'' January, 1778, p. 39 for 
the reconciliation theme in a semi-official document: 
"Forgive at once, and oe forgiven/ and Discord is no more." 
Cf. Chronicle; January 12°"1 718 2334 tem suscur ious. to.observe 
how all ranks of ministerial dependents are obliged to 
alter their note relative to America. This time two years 
ago the Laureat in his New Year's Ode, laughs at the Ameri- 
can contest and exultingly exclaims ‘Can Britain fail! the 
thoughts were vain!/ she rules the empress of the main.' 
But this year his flights of poetry are lowered; and, bor- 
rowing a little piety from the Court, he appeals to God 
Almighty alone to settle quarrels by saying, 'Tis he alone 
can reunite/ The foes who once were friends.''t See also 
Lids. Jalluary Os Seq Linas 


5. Gazetteer, January 9, 1778; Chronicle, January 
Bi fide 
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the world were unsuccessful."° It appeared America had done 
so well on the field of battle that war could no longer be 
expected to bring about the desired results. Peace rumors 
were the order of the day in early 1778 and had France not 
allied with the Americans, British public opinion probably 
would have forced the government into a new series ot peace 
negotiations with the Congress. 

Though few Englishmen at first acknowledged that the 
colonials would have to be treated as equals, many grudgingly 
admitted that if three years ot wartare could not humble them, 
perhaps England would have to reconcile herself to an inde- 
pendent America.® So long as B3ritons were still reading that 
the colonials could put between 77,0CO and 150,000 men in the 
field,” they could satelv assume that, barrinz an unforeseen 


miracle, America was lost.t¥ 


ep ware tree La. Saliuc mye Gi 1 10 


fn pie MOriane  rOst myanuary SL, “Februaryro; L778, 
even reported that Dr. Franklin was inrormed Sv Conwress that 
its disposition was changed from war to peace, and that a 
reconciliation with ;:reat Sritain would De presently nego- 
toaTeu'. 


So tPacke tee hanuary Ss, 4,71" 77; Adams's Weekly Courant, 
ADEA ee ee ens Olle Vea a1. IE oo es KS 


91%. Seesabove, pp. 93-95. 


10.7, The orning “Post, “August: Fpil7 Fiys admattedgtnat 
"the junto now partly give up America, and attribute it to the 
freedom of England, which has shackled them with parliamentary 
squabbles, while they ought to have their attention free and 
undivided."' On December 13, 1777, in discussing the probable 
strength of a free America, this loyal paper declared that 
Britain's naval force would prevent the possibdility of the 
United States ever becoming either a commercial or a maritime 
state. See also March 9, 1778, and Evening Post, November 6, 
1777. The Morning Chronicle, January 16, iTS speculating 
that the "dismemberment of America, should it happen,'t would 


place more importance upon [reland as a member of the 3ritish 


The English were quite willing to have their govern- 
ment talk peace with the colonials, but few were able to 
agree upon what should be discussed at a peace conference, 
All believed that an accord with America "upon such terms as 
shall be found most effectual, for establishing a mutual ana 
lasting confidence between the two eédintriese | was highly 
desirable, gut exactly what terms of accommodation could 
make tite Americans cast aside a french alliance was a moot 
question. While othe Chronicle declared. that only, the ailing 
Chatham could save the day with a proper solution, !4 the 
seneralbetveranoevost iassured puts readers that tord Sorth 
would soon introduce a conciliatory bill "so well calculated 
to answer the desirec end of finishing the war with .imerica, 
that-atee.s)amagined) at will meet ;with lattle or, no topposition 
in either House of Parliament."~* 

On February 18, 1778" sritons”read™ that~-bord- worth’ s 
proposal included a repeal of tiie Tea and Coercive Acts, a 
promise that Parliament would imrose no more revenue taxes 
upon the colonies, and the establishment of a peace commission 
with powers to deal with the congress, and--if necessary-- 
suspend all Parliamentary legislation concerning America 
Empire and could mean that the Irish would be given a chance 
to export something besides people to England. 

ligy GChroniele,,; january 2p 0778. 

LZeer bade jabebsuany lO, lars. 

13. General Evening Post, February 12; Gazetteer, 
February 16; Chester Chronicle, February 20, 1778. See 


also Morning Chronicle, Morning Post, February 16, 1778, for 
variations on the same article. 


passed since 1763. Most of them believed that the prime 
Manasteryhwho, too; had no taste for this’ war. had at’ last 
suggested fair and honorable terms of reconciliation. True, 
North hoped the Americans would lay down their arms, and they 
probably would refuse tc do so.l4 Nevertheless, so liberal 

# Droposirtion: could, not be scoffed at. Newspapers, re- 
gretting the tardiness of this offer, claimed that it would 
have been accepted with joy had it only been submitted years 


‘Re 


earlier. North, who admittedly was offering these mag- 


NManimous terms to forestall a Sranco-American alliance, was 


too tate.t® 


Though it was widely believed that his propo- 
sitions* could end the war “if they be transmitted in time," 
Parliament spent two precious months in debate before making 
the first official overtures to the Americans. 

While the merits of this new proposal were being 
argued in Parliament, the vress's leading ministerial sup- 
porter doubted if anythiny would come of new neyotiations. 
So long as Congress, ''composed of the dregs of the people," 


and dwindling in numbers into "'the most insignificant assem- 


bly," had to, be bargained with, little could be expected.1® 


laa” Packet sr revruary epost Lk rir. 


Tema ce CLCCL seureULUAL Yi Vbo gail hi ois 


16. Morning ‘Chronicle pidonnine Post, February IS, 
Riel « 


17 ¢F Morning Cost parebruacyi23, (U778.. Seevalsoribid., 
May 20, article claiming that the commissioners would beat 
the French Toulon squadron to America, thus averting a 
Franco-American alliance. 


they ibada,.Petruarcy 18; 1775. 


Further, America's "starving inhabitants,'' though cursing 


the "turbulence of their designing leaders, and declaring 
their wish to be once more under the protection of the parent 
country," could not influence the "rebel chieftains" to end 
the wart? It seemed clear to the’ Morning? Postethatiiore 
North's proposed olive branch must be coupled with a sword; 
if the 4mericans, despite their leadership, did not accept 
this otfer, 3ritain would be compelled to utilize her entice 
mational strength ‘tin order to reduce them to a proper subd- 
ordination."<9 
Much of the opposition press also »elieved that the 
attempts at conciliation would fail. Une newspaper suyg- 
gested that the "High, Migity and Pade penton: States: of 
America’ would probably demand an indemnification for the 
expenses incurred by the war,-l while another claimed that 
North's pronosals were ridiculous decause tne 'kood natured" 
British, defeated in war, were now making an offer cf gaahen” 
Although it correctly added that the much talked-of treaty 
between France and the United States was consummated on 
February 0, 1778, tew recognized the truth wher it was 


buried among so many conflictiny reports of names, dates, 


and terms. 


19%. Dad Gene Urudiyis inl aot. 
20s, Toad. hebruary i244, March: 35/4778), 
Zs Gazetteer, February 24, 1778. 


22. Westminster Journal, February 21, 1778. One 


correspondent in the Gazetteer, March 21, 1778, claimed that. 
North's conciliation bill reminded him of the old saying: 
"If the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go 


22), 


It was also widely known that George [II was quite 


23 


Cools to, any.offer,of reconciliation, especially if the 


offer was tantamount to an admission that the Americans had 


"darkened the ord of Britain's eclipsed sun of slory.t'*" 


However, when the Earl of Carlisle, chief of the newlv ap- 


Zo 


pointed iritish mace commissioners, Set Sat onan i. 


with the arproval of a reluctant sovereign, the hopes of 
Englishmen soared. sefore this, Britons had been reading 
that some of their most prominent figures were re-evaluating 
their earlier intransigent stand toward America.°° The 
catastrophe at Saratoga had done more than logical argument 
to make even the landed gentry see that the American struggle 
waS not worth the investment. 


Desre TAaDmLOnmupessimism sCtnel ovening lost aust. two 


weeks before warned that the struggle could only be con- 


cluded if England abdicated its American rivhts, for as 


to the mountain. ff "America wilLibnot!? céme i to.Lord North4s 
EoGeelemconG Luded WO CLord ort is lws se ota 70 to the root 
of America." 


230. MOLting’ nronicile (ewarc hile 7 1/78. 


24's? PaeketsoMarchhnd’? adi7s. 


CStegsotningy Post, June 20, J7 77, reported that the 
ambitious Earl “was in the dumps at not being sent Ambdassa- 
dor to Spain." 


26. »Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1778, p., 127, re- 
viewed most favorably William Pulteney's "Thoughts on the 
present state of Affairs with America and the Means of Con- 
ciliation.'' The author, a great landholder in Scotland, an 
heir (by marriage) to the Earl of Bath, an M.P. from Shrews- 
bury, and a brotner of Governor Johnstone, who was also a 
member of the Carlisle Commission, claimed: ‘We are now 
cured of the dream of an early conquest, and we awake to the 
disadvantage of continuing at such a distance for any length 
of time, a war of so much expence....'' See also Chronicle, 
March 19, 1778. 
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thangs .then stood "itis ,ampossible «to, «re stnite, the two 

27 tape to 
countries"), most newspapers hoped that the provincials 
would now meet King and Country halfway and settle all out- 
standing differences once and for all. No sooner had Car- 
lisle sailed, than the ‘sjazetteer assumed tiiere would be no 
military actions of consequence until the outcome of the 
concil1ratory measures were known; battles would make neyo- 
trations more difficult, and af.at all possile they avereato 
be .avoided. On vApral’ 7,..the iazetteer ,alleved ivhagge tie 
rumour of no war bdegins to gain credit,"' and the following 
day it reported a.cessation of hostilities“had taken? paaée 
in .America. Sv April 21, this mewspaper noted that London 
merchants wece storing up goods “ireacy. to Shit tot .mer ice 
These claims,  %asecd more on the hopes of the editor and his 
readers than on reliable irntormation from America, were re- 


peated reculari . oitead pudlications.-° 


wiiLerthe Mornaiie 
Post completely shifted its earlier position (the teverend 
Sdmund Sate never s,elieved comsistency a virtue), anc now 

- WS) ; 19 . 
expected "a full and mutual accommodation, many opposi- 


tion parers reiterated that incepencence was tiie only possi- 


Be : : és! 
ble ground upon which the -\Americans would negotiate. : Even 


Of sept VeUatig  POSt,s Tebruanyall yas Oo. 


23. Chronicle, jApr inet, 20 jl MOT tp Post » Aprad 207% 


Genéral Evening Post; April 9,02 by O//7S. FAL reported that 
Benjamin Franklin left Paris for America to confer with the 


Congress and prepare himself to meet the British commissioners. 


BO. MNorning.»Post; April ell. Pers. 


30 sg'Chronacle;vApril’ 16, 17785" “Evening *Post¥eApeEesl 
SOUT T Se 
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the fact that the provincials seemed to be going about the 
business of creating a permanent framework for a separate and 
independent nation received little npuolicity in the press. 
Englishmen did not concern themselves too much with the work 
of a rebel government which, they hoped, would not last much 
longer anyway. Consequently a document as important as the 
American Articles of Confederation and berpetual Union re- 
ceived scant notice from most London publications. °2 

by June the optimism began to fade. On the fifteenth 
the Packet reported the Americans would not even treat with 
the commissioners, and two weeks later it declared tnat talks, 
even if gotten under way, woulda fall throuch because the 
Americans would certainly raise ti:e unacceptable standard of 


32 


independence as a conditio sine qua non for peace. While 


Gritons avidly read every morsel of information relative to 


+3 


the Carlisle mission, there were so manv conflicting reports 


yal 
in the press that it was impossible to find the Sota ene mes 


31. The Gazetteer, March 10, 1778, pranted without 
comment the text of the Articles. It had copied the docu- 
ment from the Connecticut Courant. 


32, “Backet.2 lunes 18.774. 


33. The General Advertiser, August 11, 1778, puv- 
lished ali of the reported correspondences between Conuress 
and the commissioners; this edition sold out so fast that 
the material was reprinted on August 12 and 13. These edi- 
tions of the Morning Post copied the text. See also Evening 
Posts "August Si, 1778 < 


34... the,.Morning Post, june (16, 1778,;:stated that re- 
cent letters from America reported that the colonials would 
accept the proffered olive branch. sut on July 8 and 30, it 
stressed the "redoubled vigour" with which Sngland would pur- 
sue the war if the commissioners' report was unfavorable. On 
August li, it asserted that Congress had not yet answered 
Carlisle. See also General Evening Post, July 18, claiming 
that Clinton's unmolested march from Philadelphia to New York 
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any rate, the dreams of a negotiated peace were to be smashed 
upon the rock of independence, and with every passing day 
it seemed the Americans became a little more secure in their 
triumph.» 
When the news arrived that Congress was willing to 
negotiate only for a withdrawal of British forces from 
America and the recognition ot her independence, the press 
finally gave up all hope of attaining a status quo ante bellum. 
[ct admitted that all further talks were fruitless. The war 
that few Englishmen wanted was to continue indefinitely, and 
the Morning .Post's claims that the ,oelligerents ‘'willjamacabdly 
shake hands ovefore the tirst of January next, !t>° were gener- 
ality construed tj toabenonky Y weak graveyard whistle. On Sep- 
tember 16, 1778, the Packet asain confessed that America was 
osteitis Adams's Weekly Courant made the same admission a week 


later.°° 


left little doubt that negotiations were seriously contemplated 
by the Americans. Cf. General Advertiser, June/24, and St. 
James's Chronicle, june 27, 1778, which claimed the Americans 
were procrastinating because "if they can but delay the Dis- 
pute a Year or two longer, England must of Necessity give up." 


35. HE Veni ne Fost. alu ly aeons aoe 


August 15, 1778. 


35.5 Mornang, Post, september, 2, 1773... See also. uy 
259 October. Of iivgseye the, July 25, issue claimed that: 0. ter 
France renounces the cause of the Americans ti.e immaculate 
Congress will soon be obliged to send over the gentle olive 
with terms of a pacific nature." 


Morning Chronicle, 


37. See also November 18 and December 23, 1778 
issues for statements that “America is irrecoverable." 


38. Adams's Weekly Courant, Septemder 22, 1778. 
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The blame for the failure of this final peace offer 
clearly lay with the Americans, most editors agreed. After 


publishing tne full text of the Carlisle correspondences, ~” 
Gentleman's Magazine, which had hitherto treated the Ameri- 
cans with respect, blamed the members of Coneress for namper- 
ing the efforts of the commissioners because the Congressmen 
were ‘'jealous perhaps of their own existence, should the 
terms held forth by the Uritish Parliament meet the wishes 

40 


of their constituents." Wie ornans Chronicle, in a vicious 


attack, also castixated the Americans for subverting the peace 


overtures;-+ 


but despite the fact tiiat tne fault was placed 
upon the Americans, this newspaper also admitted that the 
Americans would be free because tiiey had won their war for 
ee penverteewi i 

The’ press realized that if ssreat Britain could not 
defeat the provincials after all her efforts or tne vast three 


396) “entleman  smiiacazanes, septemper, 1776," pp. -t13= 
4ia” See also London Magazine, Auzust, 1775. 


40. Gentleman's Magazine, ~ctober, 1778, Dp. 489. 


41.9 *Morning’ Chronicle, October 8, 1778. On October 
17, this newspaper printed copies of the official papers be- 
tween Congress and the Carlisle commissioners. Its source 
was the Auzust 29 edition of the New York Royal Gazette. 


42. Morning Chrcenicle, May 12; St. James's Chronicle, 


October 17; General Advertiser, November 28, 30, December 31, 


Liked sive Tne Public Ledger, November 24, 1778, propounded: "Let 
the present parliament only sit until America ove conquered, 
and the sovereign will, during his life, be spared the 

trouble of his issuing his fiat for a dissolution."' See 


also Evening Post, December 22, 1778 and Packet, January 18, 
Novemper 10, 1779. Cf. Packet, December 27, 1779. 
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years, she surely could not do it while concentratinz ubon 

a French war. Gradually the press acknowledged the need for 
complete abandonment of hostilities in America. Contessiny 
that Britain should have sued for peace with the colonials 
vefore becoming involved in a uropean war with France, 
“ARATUS," the Evening” Fost™s most- widely Tead? contrapucorm 
claimed the Americans had so changed their leadership as 

the war progressed, that the moderates who had been in con- 
trol months ago were now replaced by intransigent radicals 
who insisted upon a continuation of war. Seeing that America, 
which could not ve cefeated, insisted umon continuins the 
struvgle, he concluded “that *ifitaPnéhadhnoucno ices vutese 

turn her arms avainst the -*rench and’ "leave. America;:cool," 
for, if left *o themselves, the Americans would always preter 
trading with SARA page [wo cays later the ovenwneerOst 
pointedly asserted that* cseorge “DL “oucht sto, vemconvinced 

of the impossidility of success in further carrying on the 
American war.'' It then recommenced tiiat tne sovereign make 

a virtue of necessity and withdraw his forces from America 
''in order to defend his subjects and dominions from the en- 


44 


croachments of a foreign enemy." This 'beace with America-- 


Evening Post, December 22, 1778. See also ibid., 
November “5 December 14, 1779; January 4, 1780 “Ch. Mornang 
Post., Arad ys oa 779% "The indignant treatment of the Commis- 
Sidners, should rouse the spirit of every honest 3riton, and 
unite us aS one man azainst the common enemy, who have added 
the foulest perfidy to ingratitude, and cool deliberate mur- 
der to rebellion. Concessions, founded on fear, are unworthy 
a mation in arms, and as we have nothing to hope from their 
friendship, we should dare to despise their resentment." 


44, Evening Post, Lecember 24, 1778. See also 
January 23, 1779: "The adDandonment of the war in America 
though privately resolved in the cabinet, will not be declared 
to the puolic for some time." 
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war with France" theme which permeated the press in late 1778 
and early 1779 was not new; it was suggested by the St. James's 
Chronicle as soon as [ord North introduced his measures of 
conciliation to Farliament.4° 4s early,as.February, this 
newspaper demanded a war with France on the ground that it 
had aided the colonies with whom ijritain was now hoping to 
make peace. aAn American settlement notwithstanding, perfidi- 
ous aul had to be pdunished, and the Gazetteer, in bold print, 
demanded: 
WAR wITci FRANCE 
AND 
PEACE WITH Aneica. 7° 
Although Gentleman's Magazine explained that the 
"haughty tone'' assumed Dy the Americans was undoubtedly owing 
to the flattering declarations of tie French king "which gave 


new investiture to their sovereignty,'*/ 


the General Advertiser 
Saw good cause for American haughtiness: Had not Lord Amherst, 
the greatest soldier in all England, informed the cabinet 

"THAD «LELE.. PRESENT DESTRUCTIVE WAR WITH AMERICA SHOULD SE 
IMMEDIATELY ABANDONED"?48 The Morning Post also sadly ad- 


mitted that matters were going so badly that Commons had al- 


ready given notice of sponsoring no less than five different 


ASS OS tS amestsuChrornicle, sFedscuary..17,,,.1778. 


46. Gazetteer, March 19, 1778. See also seneral 
Evening Post, October 3, 1778, and Mornin» Chronicle, March 


SRLS ONS 
1, 27795. e"BeEngland ito herself, but true/ To France defiance 


hurl'd,/ Give peace, America, with you,/ And war with all the 
world." 


47. ‘Gentleman's Magazine, Supplement, 1778, pp. 029- 


43. General Advertiser, January 29, 1779. 
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; 49 
public hearings "ton the official conduct of administration." 


The Crown may have easilv controlled the votes in Parliament 
to quash any unfavorable ballots on these investigations. 
But many new facts would be brought to light and widely 
Dublicized by a press that was becominy embittered and 
hostile at the prospect of continuing an unwanted war which 
snowed no sign of being concluded. | 

Tt was clear that public opinion toward tne American 
Revolution, as reflected in EnsJand's press, had drifted so 
far that by 1779 sentiments whicn would have been construed 
aS almost treasonous three years earlier were now widely 
hailed as intelligent readjustments. — Woiem the Gazet tees 
called for Enylishmen to pe Conaicen their North American 
ideas on the basis of losing the twelve rebellious colonies, 
it was not attacked as were the articles and pamphlets of 
Adam Smith, Josiah Tucker, Dr. Price, John Horne, and the 
others,who, had, suzcested the same ideas in L776. nena 
voiced optimism because of the dDelief that Canada, the Floridas, 
3Seorgia, and Nova Scotia, once peopled and cultivated, could 
more than compensate J3ritain for its present loss, there 
were no cries of treason. The war had gone so badly for the 
mother country (though the strength of the colonials was 
also almost depleted at this time), that the Englishman's 


concept of tolerance toward America broadened with each day. 


29 in Momma naePost, "reGriaryVhe rin fy. 


50., Gazetteer April 9. Lie: 
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[he Gazetteer, like all her sister journals, still occa- 
Sionally voiced the dream that somehow mediation and con- 
ciliation could bring the Americans happily, and of their 
own volition, dDack into the Empire. 

As the inconclusive and disheartening results of the 
war were published in the press, the Tory Morning Post 
thought it discerned a ray of hope: this "pacific war" 
being waged with France and Spain was an omen of peace, it 
Claimed.?¢ But the opposition newspapers uttered the over- 
whelming inglish sentiment when they confessed the war in 
America was marking time because the ministry nad at last 
realized tlhe zmpossibility of defeating an army in which 
BeVery Citizen was a soldier and which was so Ski Dl fully 
commanded by the intrepid Washinzton.-- Unhappilv, the 
rumors of peace with France and Spain had no foundation in 
fact, "being idle reports, circulated by ministerial agents, 
calculated to amuse and deceive tne peobdle, or to serve some 


= 


eee : 54 : 
SID VSter 0ULpo ses in. the stocks," ihe Morniny Post, stood 


almost alone in its hope for jritain's immediate future, for 
as long as the majority of Englishmen were reading that Eng- 


banavwhiad lost “the race for America,’ and that. the United States, 


S18 Si bad.4e tly 0 Adcust 175 "Dr79. 


Joes MOT ning’ Post,” August 10, UTTy. 


534. General) Advertaseri;* October’ 20,1779. See also 
October 12, crediting the American military successes to: 
"The real valour and merit of the American officers and 
army in general." 


54. Ibid., December 31, 1779. 
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buttressed by her new French ally, would maintain its 
recently declared independence, tritish morale could not 

be expected sto memain paiciy. Great Britain now found her- 
self in the dilemma of being too proud to back down from 

its earlier stand in America, and too weak to negate the 
Declaration of Independence wnile its well-armed sallic 
neighbor was in a wonderful position to take advantage 

of this uncomfortable situation by Dringinz the war--which 
had commenced 3,000 miles away--not only to England's waters, 


but to her shores as well. 


CHAPTER” IX 
TiLE SAGGING HOME FRONT 


By 1776 most of England's corporate bodies had al- 
ready presented to the King their particular views on the 
conflict in America. These pleas, usually of some con- 
siderable length, arrived at St. James's in such varying 
and increasing abundance that they tended to cancel one 
another by their sheer variety; it appeared in the formu- 
lation of governmental policy that both sovereign and mini- 
stry ignored these vetitions. Se lonz as sentleman's 
Magazine could publish an anti-American "Address of the 
Corporation of Bristol" on one page, and a Dro-American 
"Petition of jristol mercnants' on the next ,+ Englishmen 
could expect no result from these requests, save, perhaps, 
the added contusion born of a public cpinion divided by 
civil war. 

Though the petitions may have been ignored or even 
unread, it was clear that London, and most of the other 
manufacturing towns, were decidedly hostile at first to 
any policy wnich favorec an open politicai--and hence 
economic--break with the colonies. When the ''Humble 


1. Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1775, pp. 478-479. 
2. General Evening Vose, March,173, St. James's 


Chroniclé, April 27; Evening Post, May 11, October 4, 
October 26, November 7, ° 
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Address of the City of Manchester" boldly stated that 


rather than continue subject to the "lawless [Mepredations" 
of the Americans, ~- its inhabitants woulc "cheerfully submit" 
to whatever check their manufacturers might receive by a 
war, letters from London poured into the newspapers mocking 
the Mancunians either for trying to ain forgiveness for 
their anti-Hanover stand in 1745, or for having been pur- 
chased ‘against /their. better, judgment. ody, 'Mtanisterial, arts." 
No honest Ousinessman would temvorarily endanger his profits 
for a punctilio of imperial rignt, rost correspondents 
deuce dss 

In other days men may have believed that a war, 
prorerly conceived and executed, could work wonders for a 
nation's economy, out America in 1775 was for britain 
neither the proper place nor tne proper time to commence 
hostilities. Although some’ still dreamed that the treasury, 
impoverished by the previous long anc costiv war with Franee, 
could swiftly be replenished dy a heavy taxation upon "Amer 


can supe rabuncance,'> 


most believed that an increasing com- 
: fe) 

merce, not tax cate, ‘“‘once more would replenish ,our isacks." 

jsut as both American trade and taxation came to an almost 


complete end in the spring of 1775, English commercial and 


manufacturing elements were forced to think over their 


3° vot. James's Chronicle; september 147 cis. 


4. Ibid., See also September 27, October 2, 
October as (b/¢38 


Scum Chronicle, «Marchaoigol? 7a. 22*AeManut acturer.™ 


6. St. James's Chronucie, Aprdadscls,, Ai nan oe e oS 
COLnNeGr.. 
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economic futures. On May 2, an important provincial news- 
paper confessed that Britain's entire scheme of non- 
exportation to America had failed because the colonials 
were. receiving their produce*fror*thée “Dutch; who) in iturn, 
were Durchasing much of it in tngland. So 1t seemed that 
America would still survive while the wily Lutchmen pocketed 
most of the ab kee 

In spite of many fears tiat Enzland would suffer 
hore iam othe Coldnitals 1a *toted weooror ae. -ruptiireé;atihe 
Tory .Oress (asSuréd it's "reaners® itp sttiersumner iofsAla/ S,,ethat 
tne prices of stocks would not ve "in the least affected dy 
the present state of Ame rica,'"® because tiie ‘}ritish economy, 
despite the American non-importation agreements, "was never 
in. so, flouristine-a-conda tion aS*at brésenti>..Wa Further, 
some correspondents maintained, America's prosperity and 
welfare was so dependent upon the ‘ritish economy to ''throw 
yback'’ wealth upon its "dutiful eueiorentta: that the colo- 
nies could, if necessary, be economically strangled by the 
mother country. 

Sut the heavy majority of British newspapers re- 
flected the fears of London merchants that the economy, and 


mation, could not afford to carry the burden of a war against 
eet Be Ne ee nen mane is 8 a ee 


GNe Bhester ChronichepmMay 2, a7 75. 


Se 6 seneralhvening.ost,..june 30, 1775. 
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10. St. James's Chronicle, July 20, 1775. 
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Britain's most prosperous customer. And because most of 
the provincial press parroted the London publications, 
English journals appeared to be overwhelmingly of the 
opinion that many merchants (like those in Manchester) 
were blind to their own interests, and that the state of 
British manufacture and trade could ove measured bv the 
regular, and ever-increasing list of bankrupts in the 
London Gazette. With these conditions, there was little 
wonder that credit was difficult to secure while taxes 
were Climbing as swiftly as the national debt. This sorry 
economic picture, asserted the opposition press, was attri- 
butable idirectly eto,gthe ministry, The nation's stability 
was threatened with ruin by the befuddled politics of the 
ministers, claimed the radical iveniny Post, as it asked 
3ritons how much longer they would permit this abominable 
state of things to continue when redress was always in 
their power. ++ 

All political arguments considered, most newspapers 
agreed that sreat Britain just could not afford a war in 
America. England may have had political right on her side, 
but right was not always expedient, especially if it were 
to cost at least ten millions in sterling, a hundred thou- 
sand lives, and the complete destruction of the lucrative 


12 


American trade. While one columnist in the Morning Post 


11 wee nine soos t. fiulv 20. iS. 
i2. ont epjame ss, Chronicle, september 1.17755 
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labeled the Americans “Ungrateful monsters!" and "cetested 
homicides," a second--in the next column--admitted that 
Sritish public finances could not withstand a war with 
France and Spain, which, of course, would ve the result 

of an American struggzle.!* Throughout 1776, the chief 

theme of both the London and provincial press was that 
England could not afford a war. Although most Englishmen 
wanted victory in America, they understood that their gov- 
ernment just could not afford to purchase reat A large 
number of amateur mathematicians were able to add conclu- 
Sive proof that Britain did not have the funds necessary to 
continue the struggle. The Courant, which assumed that the 
increasing national debt would decrease the value of .sritish 
Stocks, estimated that in five additional years of war, the 
national debt would skyrocket another thirty-five million 
pounds sterling. This sum, it concluded, ‘will probably 
Dring on a national pankruptcy."7> Thevbvenine) Post testi - 
mated that the renewed efforts made by the ministry to win 
the American war in the few months atter the news of Sara- 


toga, had increased the nmational debt by forty millions 


13377 IMorningwrostyeoeprenber 16,-~1775, ."Scourge,'' 
andn!Criito i" 


14. Evening Post, January 4, February 10, july 
Res ee oe See also Chester Chronicle, April 4, 1776. 


15. Williamson's Liverpool Advertiser, July 10, 


1778, copied the same article verbatim, but added: ‘'Ac- 
cording to this account we are safe for five years." 
See also General Advertiser, lecember 26, 1778 
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while accomplishing nothing. In summing up the events of 
1778; at+too.congcluded:..twe ace .appsoszechin©™ an universe. 


bankruptcy .'?° 


Adced to these acknowledged financial weaknesses 
were the woetul reports that tlhe lucrative protits coming 
in from the West {ndian sugar islands were in dire jeopardy. 
NO more were American flour, corn, fisn, and rice reachiny 
the Islands in sufficient quantity, anc tne scarce commo- 
dities which; did.arrive sole for incredibly inflated prices. 
Then too, the fear that the Indies presentlv would 9e over- 
run by .\mericans, rrencimen, or spaniards, led manv of the 
finest families in the [Islands to put tuear plantations. uf 
for sale, despite depressed prices.?! 

tv the srring of 1770 the destruction of the American 
trade, coupled wit: fear for tie satetv of the indies, was 
clearly retlected upon tne London Exchanze. the sayginc 
prices of stocks led the sazetteer to affirm that next to 
the "corporal sutferance" of the soldiery in America, sritish 
investors as a group suffered most because of the war.1% 

16. Evening Post, December 24, 1778. See also ibid., 
September 22, October=-1,-1778,-March.28,. 17803. Public Ledger, 
December 10, 1778; Gazetteer, August 13, 17 79-.) Packet 
December 15, 1779. The Courant, April 4, 1781, claimed that 
the "most enormous and unexampled expence' of the American 
war had left the national debt at Ek28,802,655 and still 


Piseng oe Morning Herald, March P72CN7S1: .*#*the treasure 
of this country 1S inexhaustible." 


17. St. James. “s, “nronicle’Sentembesc27, Uecember 


21,,.1775, MNayvesy 17 Tor Ccvenine Post? novennegos, .BVy a. 


13. “SadzZOtteer; May (2.370) 6704 : 
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rurther, since the market fluctuated as a result of the 
news from the colonies, most of the great battle reports 
which circulated in London were manutactured in London 

and were calculated to facilitate the settling not of the 
war oetween »drothers, but of tiie battle "between the BULLS 
and BEARS," as one newspaper ened. Added to these 
reports of ''the present deplorable state of the stocks , "9 
Englishmen read not only that the prices of provisions were 


d, ct but that 


becoming dearer in all parts of the islan 
their ministry was concocting new methods of money raising. 
One correspondent reported that the zovernment's planned 
nationalization of the turnpike system and the pubdlic chari- 
ties would mean the ruin ot the already inadequate road and 
relief structure. Another writer, commenting upon current 
female hair fashions, proposed the idea that as almost every 
article that could be thought of was already taxed, the ad- 
dition of a tax upon ladies' heads, assessing the altitude 
of tne headdress, was in order. ‘Such a tax, he concluded, 


"would raise money sufficient to humble France, without dis- 


tressing the industrious and middle rank of life." 


iy wMornang Vhronicle “nucust see ono . 
20 ee EVEN Z POStpAOCLOUEL,. 20 pan CLO, . 


JleeteeuolLice Ledger, May 2a, “W/i76'. 
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Although this pinch upon the economy was admitted by 
many and felt by most,-* the loyal sorning Post did not de- 
spair. Calculating that a Royal Act of Attainder against the 


rebellious Americans would "be of -reater extent than the 


Tree) 


Island of treat Jritain, it insisted that Envland, despite 


the admitted financial drain,~° had no choice but to continue 


the war. For if ..ortn America were lost, surely tiie West 


: gn i cet a : 7 
Indies and tne Newfoundland fishery would likewise be taken. 


—_—_— OO Cr 


24. The Morning Chronicle, April 10, 1776, stated: 
"The 111 effects ot tte American war are so sensibly felt in 
the country parts of England, particularly in Hertfordshire..." 
The st. James's Chronicle, May 4, 1770, complained tiiat much 
of the Foreign coin in Britain was being drained off to 
America to pay the troops serving there. See also 10105. 

April 1, 1777. Packet, Novemoer 26, 1777; Adams's Weekly 
Courant, Decemoer 2, 1777; Morming Chronicle, August 28, 1778. 
Tory General Evening Post, May 4, 1770, challenging the 

Daragraphs which "frequently appear in several of the news- 
Papers to alarm the apprehensions of the people with respect 
to the decay of our trade, and the general distress which 
must in consequence be speedily felt Dy tne kingdom."t In ad- 
c¢ition to its clain that the government's difficulty in pro- 
curing transtorts was convincing proof that tne merchant mar- 
ing was busy, this loyal paper saw onlv universal harmony in 
its Study of the state of dritish Manutacture. See also St. 


fames's Chronicle, Septemoer 15, 1778. 


25. Morning Fost, January 11, Februarv o, :‘ctever 
Ld. plilhahes 


2os~ibide, july 9, 1777, admitted that Englisheees 
dit was ey Door on the Dutch market. Cn July 22, it com- 
mented that “so great are the arrears and unfunded debts, 
that the government woulc have to borrow an additional eight 
million pounds next year.'"' On Cctover 30 it acknowledged 
that "landed property has fallen two years purclase, upon an 
avera-e, thro' England, since January, 1775." It concluded: 
"Such is the general scarcity of specie, that money, which 
never bore more than four per cent, now carries five per cent 
on the best freehold estates in the kKinsdom, anc it is very 
ditficult to be obtained, even at that considerable advance." 


27. -Ibid., june 24717? T.-"See-aiso St. James's 
Chronicle, June 10, 1777 claiming that the West Indies were 
in such bad shape that many there feared a slave uprising. 
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[he chief consolation offered !inylishmen by their 
Dréss was)»a, detailed study otf the chaos of the American 
Cconomn; ,;Goupled with the obviotis conclusion that the colo- 
Mials were suffering more heavily tian the Enclisn. Altiough 
on Fevruary 3, 1776 the Public Ledger claimed that many 
Americans, ruined bv war, were ovliged to enlist in the cro- 
Vincaal womvelor sheer survival, it was not: until early 1777 
that the Englisn reader learned ct the acute economic situa- 
tion in America. JE DORtMPatuatouie cOMtinental currency 

! 28 3 : 
was wortnless”™” and not even passable in the rebel capital 


of Philadelphia,°? 


the Chronicle maintained that those lucky 
few who held gold, silver, and conper im America were roard- 
ing.these coins “lest they should be forced out of their 
hands tog theyvile continental Currencv, a cart load of which 
they know in a littie time would rot purcnase a sinyvle doi- 
Boece Englishmen read also that provisioms anda necessi- 
ties otf all kinds were scarce in America even if one had tiie 
MGnS WetOwWurchase thems) Gutaitre wiornanes Post, tnouvh assert - 
ing that America's commerce ana lucrative fisheries were al- 
most ruined dy the war, conceded tnat the ncrovincial farmers 


were Ousy Daying otf their debts with paper money and sellin: 


their produce to the British for specie. Indeed, some farmers 


25.4," "Ghnonielés fanuary4,./ 1777 o The*Morning Post, 
January 3, 1777 claimed that America was "perfectly deluged" 
with paber money. 
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(despite the insignificance of America's farm exports) were 
in better-congrtion sal 77 than ene ve hadmevc. beanies sut 
even if some farmers and a handful of privateers were suc- 
cessful in America, it was clear that the rebel army was 
not sharing in this vrosperity. Granting that the Trenoecs 
of "naked Americans" were eer the Morniny Post quoted 
from Washington's order book--allegedly captured at \ew 
York--to demonstrate the wretched state ot supply of the 
American forces.°>* 
The crucial question ov 1778, then, seemed not to 


be which side would cover itself with glorv upon the battle- 


field, Dut rather which of the strugsling comvatants could 


outlast its weary and poor antagonist. (n September 24, 
tiie oDposition St. James's Chronicle probably reflected a 


common English hope when it reported that the weak American 
Congress could not possibly finance tiie war for another year 
and” that, conseguentily ssreat Sritain could be expected. to wan 
the struggle by default. 3ut news of the distressed state 
of American affairs could not relieve the concern wiiich most 
Britons felt over their own diminishing trade, the threat 

of risiny taxes and cebts, the downward trend of the stock 


market, and, still worse, the new war with the Bourbons.°* 


31. Morning. Post, January.8, 1777. ~ See, also: une 
OA g hil bed pS haw ng ioe America's farm exports, which once 


were over 1,300,000 pounds sterling per year, were now nil. 


Lise Pi) Lie tea tl OC cy ok lea 
$3. IDid., February peyliae, 


34. westminster, Journal, glanuary, 35t fy Go. 
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Although most people agreed that Sritain's morale 
would ve higher when her sons weve firing upon Frenchmen 


and Spaniards instead of Americans, stock »rices kept 


tumbling. "Stocks fell again on Wednesday upwards of two 
ber cent.,'' was the terse comment of the opposition ‘west- 
minster journal ~ as itibitterly noted that JBratasbh opuplic 

: : mee 35 
credit likewise was declining rapidly. ihe Reading Mer- 
Gwiy trepontediin early 3773. that,wtel= of auFrench, war !'con- 


Eitiie $730 bsGrong-thatesstocks fell, yesterday pretty. much. 
Within the last three weeks only, thev have fallen almost 
five per Sone ALS. When rumor of a French invasion of the 
‘Malabar coast reached London, the tumoling East India Com- 


Dany securities pulled all the prices on tne Exchange down 
four per cent., recorded Adams's Weekly Courant.’ 


The ministerial newspapers renorted a substantially 
different condition. The Morning Post boasted that i.ondon 
merchants were pleasec over the cupture with France because 
it would afford a chance to destroy the ;marine traffic “of 
our neighdouring perfidious enemies and their new paltry 


dilies 17° On April 1, 1778 it even renorted that France 


35. Ibid., January 10, 1778. See also General 
Evening Post, January 3, 1778: ‘''A war with France was ves- 
terday talked of as unavcidable. Stocks fell two per cent...." 


See also Morning Chronicle, January 7, 1778. 
36. Reading Mercury, January 5; Morning Post, 


January 77°1778. 


37. Adams's Weekly Courant, February 17, 1778. On 
April 7, the General Evening Post reported that talks of con- 
Ciliation with Congress rose tne value of ''the public funds 
yesterday two and a half per cent." 


a8. . Morning, Posi, May23, 17i(3. see also Packet, 
January 16, 1778. 


| 
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and Holland, though on the brink of war with sngland, had 


demonstrated such confidence in the British economy that 
they were investing heavily in London stocks$ Foreigners, 
aie concluded, whether friends or enemies, had ‘ta much 
better opinion ot our public credit than some mock-patriots 


could wish.'?> 


3ut again, the \iorning Post was alone. Jy mid-1778 
Britain's economic condition was so weak that almost every 
newspaper and mazazine in the Empire recognized and admitted 
the existence of manv glariny siortccmings. Prices were so 
high that the Westminster Journal could claim that inflation 
was driving tne =Enelish workiny class, like the American 
DOUrgeoisie, into “the military service.7? The Packet, on 
june 8, 1778,-aronically ceported: that*many’ ruaned)Engiish 
merchants were preparing to emigrate to America in order to 


recoup tneir fortunes.7+ 


Editors were now acknowledging 
Britain's intoleradDle economic situation. 3itter over 
shortages of Doth civilian and military commodities, the 
rising costs of those things that were stiil obtainable, 
and the increasing tax and expenditure rates, most bDapers 
confessed that these heavy sacrifices were accomplishing 


nothing» militarily,or politically. in fact,the (picture 


seemed gloomier to most editors in late 1778 than it had 


395. /MOErT ing /POStGeADOA Lisl a giro. 


40. Westminster Journal, January 10, 1778. "Labor- 
ing men were saying that they now may as well go to America 
and be killed, as to stay in England and be starved." 


41. “Packet; jariuary 2050, 7782926C. ,hames's 
Cnronicie,  jolves0 sig ise 
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1 'the™ earlier part’ of the year when the’ first flusavoé 
patriotism carried the press to statements of yvuarded op- 
timism. The seneral Advertiser, whici: had conceded that 
America was lost, now announced tue ministers! confession 
42 : 

that tne West [ndies also were zone. Some newspapers 

? pies at : 2 43 
WOrT@eo “2aDOUt tne -additional boss ot tie’ fast indies, 
wnile others feared it would »e only a matter of time detfore 
‘ - : : 44 ae : 
tne Irish tollowed tne American example. Mew EVENINE TOSt 
Classically demonstrated tne press's concern witn the turn 
of events when, in reporting tne results of the dattle of 
VeOMVeOlING tT rimerica sit concinded that at tex tidy ine lost 
the best parts of four regiments, the sritish had gained no 
ooject, but lost time. This mode of carrying on a war, at 
three thousand miles distance, must in the enc ruin the 
. . ’ tt 45 
richest and most populous country in tne world. 

But even as Englishmen brooded over tiie ruin of their 
46 . 

treaes, uncomfortably learning to cultivate and cure to- 


+7 


vacco at hone, and reading that the reduced revenue-- 


42. General Advertiser, December 29, 1778. see also 
ibid., January 2, 1779: "Tt will make a delightful parayraph 
tor a 3ritish pvpaper--'On the 16th arrived tne Windward and 
Leeward Island fleets, consisting of two hundred sail, from 
the Islands formerly in the possession of the Jjritish crown, 
at Nants, and other ports in France,.'" 


435 \Packet, January 22, L779. 


44. ‘sazetteer, May 7, 1779% 


od 


45. Evenine™ Frost, JCCOUeER lee. 


46. General Advertiser, October 8, 1779. 


‘ie Meliversar, Mavaz. ne, ctober, 177%, p. 199% 
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2 ihe 


caused by the loss of much commerce and territory, “as 


n4t3 would result in 


well as the bdest Hlood of tie nation 
still more taxes, they knew tue worst had not vet befallen 
them. For, Dypeanly wv7 3 britain.was,cirding herself sfor 


a travedy she had not suffered in over seven centuries-- 


3° Frenchie nvasitan.. 


The Ministerial ‘orning, Post was not alone iam sate 
belief, that. as soon.as France and.spain comodleted. their 
war Olans, they would send another zreat armada a:ainst 
Ireland where, of course, tiie liberators wotild de welcomed 
nee ares ame 49 : 
Dv sthein- roman, Catholic. oOrethren. The path of action 
for England was clear: prepare to defend the Empire against 


: , : : dares : 50 
Invasion anGestart wreatins tiie Jrisn tatnolics: pet rem. 


In the spring of 1777 it appeared that Jritain was 
vulnerable to attack. American privateers, freelv patrolling 
the Irish Channel, were wreaking such havoc upon the linen 
fleets sailing from Ireland to Enyland tnat tne royal navy 
was forced to supply frigates for domestic convoy duty. 

Most Britons clearly saw that their coasts were open to 


enemy assault. Ireland was not the only target of 


48. Packet, November 24, 1779. 


49. “Morning vost, February’ 17,* February 22, March 
Poel Go 


o0% bad, ,Marelico peri. 


51. St. James “s-Chronseleesiaye20,*fuly 17, 1777. 
See al sd* Packeteer ating 27 eel fire 
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England's enemies. Jersey and Guernsey were horrified, 
the Chronicle claimed, to see the Americans cruising be- 
tween their islands in search of provision-laden British 


ae 


merchantmen. EVen tie Siiipuaie tanes tfom Londom ta 


Plymouth, the St. James's Chronicle acknowledged, would no 
longer be considered safe! 
When news of tne Franco-American treaty reached 

England in march, 1778, the addition of French and probably 

Spanish ships to the American fleet already harassing the 
coasts, led many to expect an invasion. Althouzh the 
MOLRiNeo CGstsoV. tills tine vas ethyines co, QUuUIeT TieSse Lears, 
it, too, admitted the possibility of an invasion when it 
ooasted that the nation had verv little reason to fear an 
attack because the ritish navy was never "tin such a flourish- 
Mime OOO LEY as 1.t 15a e presente sut tne Gazetteer had 
TTS doubts,  ALter reportin: tilat. [rejand was Dreparine. to 
withstand Breet it commented bitterly that the ¢reat 
naval commands were still being given to Scotsmen and con- 
sequently the only part ot the cmpire fully prepared and 
defended was ‘cotland.>° 


-At the time the Britons were seriously concerned 


about the rumored invasion of their homeland, their press 


San. Chrohnaciles? jude sand 77 . 
53. St. James's Chronicle, August 14, 17 
54.9% Morning: Postys March: 19,. June; 17,91778. 
55. Gazetteer, March 24, 1778. 
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introduced them to an American sea captain who was to strike 
more fear into their hearts than probably anv other foreigner 
had done in centuries. John Paul Jones was to become such 
a legend in the British press that hisinames coulc eyoneums 
shudder in almost any corner of the Empire. Reports of his 
whereadouts, coupled with tales of his intrepid maneuvers, 
were probaDly the most widely read naval stories in all 
Britain from 1778 to 1781 when xtodney's vreat victory over 
the French off the West Indies filled the newspapers once 
more with the story of British naval heroism. 

One of Jones's feats--a daring raid upon the English 
Irish Sea port of Whitehaven in late April, 1778--caught 
the imagination of almost all British pudlications. Even 
the Morning Fost ruefully admired the tilirty Americans 
from the privateer Ranger who had rowed to the shore with 
mutfled oars, oOurned one vessel, and spiked most of the guns 
in both of the town's harbor batteries.” These accomplish- 
ments were not viewed as a fortuitous American victory. 
They were viewed as part of a well-conceived ard well- 
executed program and all Enyland suffered apprehensions 
about Jones's next strike. Even \initehaven was not secure.” 


The Morning Post, worriedly reporting panic on the coast of 


Ireland, demanded a fleet of frigates to defend the waters 


around the Channel Islands and Irish Sea.” 


5%, Morning Post, Apramecsye 7 7Os 


58. The Gazetteer, May 18, 1778, reported that 
"Yhitehaven collected upwards of 1000 pounds for the defense 
of their harbour, which money was collected from door to 
door."' See also Morning Chronicle, May 5, 1778. 


99s «~6MOLNAe POST, (ADtTat. 297, 11 ia. 
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Jones next attacked St. .ary's, tiie island estate 
of Lord Selkirk, who--ironically--was probably tiie only 
Scottish peer not anti-American in pardon eae Jones 
wanted to Kidnap Selkirk and exchange his prisoner for 
an unnamed American held by the sritisi. Though this 
daring maneuver failed only because the earl was not on 
the island at the time of the raid, it succeeded in driving 
so much fear into the hearts of tritons livine along the 
exposed coast line tnat it was probablv worth its cost a 
thousandfold. The Morninz Chronicle reported the north- 
west coast of Enzland and Scotland to be so panic-stricken 


“that a general intimidation discovers itself on every 


: ol 
appearance of a sail." Yet Jones knew how to create a 
flamboyant aura about himselt. The vazetteer stated that 


he had repurchased at public auction in Paris the silver 
tableware taken from the dining room of Lady Selkir, and 
tine zallant Jones was reported to be forthwith returning 

Lt” to thie ayeeeacchough ae im person, most Englishmen 
probablv hoped. £ven when jJores returned to Bordeaux or 
Brest to refit his tiny fleet, the worried British press 
speculated about nis next attack. There was general ayree- 


ment that his next target would be Ireland, which, despite 


its reinforcements, was still the worst defended sector of 


eiewarit ish Tenenewe 


oOn- Ibid., May O65" 1778. 

61. Morning Chronicle, May 8, 1778. 

G2. Gazetteer, June_<ce. lie. 

Os. St. sjanes “SuChronicle.~August 27, 1778. 
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Jones's demonstration that the Jritish coast was 
vulnerable augmented the widespread belief in the spring of 
1778 that a French invasion was imminent. The si,rning Post 
interpreted the appointment of Count Broglio as France's 
supreme army commander to be a sure omen of invasion. For 
the Count during itis prolonged sojourn in Enzland had never 
Sat down to a meal without the most correct maps of Sussex, 
Essex, and Kent lying on the table before trim, 22 Public 
concern over the increasing numbers of French troops re- 
portedly eathering on the coast of s.ormandy was also re- 
flected in ministerial S@eaedneenemheace The government's 
feedle denials of the reported threats ot a French invasion 
promoted tne opposition General Advertiser to declare that 


tnis 'nonsense talk of invasion" was instired oy the mini- 


M : 00 
strv “onlv as an excuse for tiueir wanting so much money.” 


Still, the Morning Yost was probably in agreement with 
general opinion when it maintained that tne Frenci: could 

not plan an immediate attack only because tneir Brest fleet 
was not vet completely manned.°! An invasion would take 
place as soon as the Bourbons could train saiiors in in- 
vasion tactics. In the meantime, if the French Toulon fleet 


seen sailing through the ‘traits was really headed for 


64. Morning Post, May 5, 1778. 


O05. Evening Post, May 19, 1778; Gazetteer, May 22, 
June 1, 1778; General Advertiser, May 29, May 30, 1778. 


OG. * General Advertyser, sjune Piyciy 6c. 


67. * Morning Posey i tine aig. y7G., Isee).aiso Gazéetieen, 
HUNG eS. Litt ce 


North America or the West Indies, the Britisin Isles 
were temporarily safe 08 
If this expected attack did not materialize, 


Providence, rather than the “unoearaole conduct of tie 


ministry," had to be thanked, thought the zvenine fost: 


"for if the French had invaded us any time these tiree 


p 
i 
| 


months, they would have found not above 9,000 troons to 


resist them, witii a militia whici: wantec almost every 


{| 2 


: = ; ; " 4 
Clan Sere 2 Gut the Morning Fost contidently assured its 


readers.thateEngland, ‘thanks tomtie atteéeltion ofsoursminr- 


t 


Stry, was so ready to defeud her shores that she coulc 


either deter an invation completeiv or ''make tiie enemy 


‘ . a : i 
wish they had never thousht otf so mad an enternrize," 


When mews arrived that France's purported invasion 


Plect Sundeset sail. from. isestuin late .june, .lo.Sy the 
jz itery,oress asain vézanespeculatins onrinvaston sites: 
the most likely locations were tiie Cork or Selfast areas 


ee Re 
of Ireland, '} tie northeast coast of 3cotiand, ° 


Ory the 
a Be ae 2 Y : 

Thames valley of England: MOSt SUSLisnmen mow shared 

with tiieir sovereiscn the belief that tire Gavs of svecula- 


fOr and kiumor were over: sthe, battle. for, Britain was. about 


6S.5 Gazetteer, ajune,.S, june 15.1778. 


BOG Evening, POSsty une Lo. hr. 
fU. MOPNing Post, junewcr tea 


71. Chronacle , ojurmen26 7 ob775 ji) Nilliamson's Liver- 


peol Advertiser, July 17, 1778. 


fee. Evenins JPost sPAugust’ 20 ~*Septembers, 917 7a. 


“ae vazetteer, july 17%, 1778. 
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74 
to commence! The royal navy's Channel fleet appeared to 


(fe Failing this, nothing could pre- 


be, England! setastehones 
vent French transports from landing their men, believed the 
Garetteeen’ > while the Morning Chronicle warned that the in- 
Vasion would be preceded by a series of diversionary attacks 
against the Scottish and Irish coasts, while the main body 

of enemy troops--estimated at between 20,000 and 50,000 men-- 
would invade the sussex coast and be in immediate striking 
distance of and onc 

As England's fears for her own safety rose, her con- 
cern about things American proportionally diminished. If 
war was now to be bDrousht to :sritain's home shores, the 
American colonies, three thousand miles and six weeks away, 
could no longer be considered a major provlen. 

When by August the expected attack did not materialize, 
the Morning Post reassured its pubdlic that any French inva- 
sion Dlans were laid aside for the season’? and the siorning 
Chronicle thereafter published a voem coneratulating britons 
for again demonstrating that great spirit which had always 


lod 


"conguer'duand chastizideherat oe! 


74. EvVenane Fost,” July 2d, 2776." see@ facvso 1 ac neg 
july 22 yr1418< 


75.. Chronacte, yunet2o ,septemper. 3699:7/33 St. 
James's Chronicle, September.18, 1775. 


76. Gazetteer, August i1, 1778; ‘iorning Chronicle, 
September 4, l e 


77. Ibid., September 8, 1778. 


78. Morning Post, September 29,°1778% 


79, Morning Chronicle, November 9, 1778. 
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After the respite of winter, spring was greeted 
with new rumors that the Spaniards were going to sail 


against Ireland, °° 


and that the Islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey were again being scanned ‘with an evil eye'' by the 
Brench. , To these familiar fears was added the new be- 
lief that a thrust against tiie Thames valley was to be 

a feint to throw Britons off zuard while the French tri- 
umphantlv invaded the West rian The Morning Chronicle, 
delving into eneland's heroic past, beseeched its country- 
men to emulate tie example of "the Aboricines, the antient 
Sritons, wito, or the advance of the xomans under julius 
Caesar, bdostroned their intestine feuds sine die and unani- 
mously made head against tiie iivaaetieony sreathing fire 

at tne thought of a French investment of London, this news- 
mnaper challenged tne foe to come, "If they dare 1154 gut on 
the following day, the Gazetteer, not emulating this mar- 
tial spirit, meekly announced that only a militia of volun- 
teers were ready to defend against "the ‘treat Spanish 
erie Cr 


Summer saw no abatement of the press's fear of a 


French or spanish invasion because Englishmen were aware 


SOs---maddlesex Journal, -rebruany i20 »°D779. 


Sl... GaveLLeer, May (, Lid. 


S20 HMorning’ Post .wMay 229 oMay hed » 1779. 
83. Morning “nronicle, June 26, 1779. 


B4' Ml bide ) July Alon? 9> leseemalsotinid., July 
20 se AuzZUSti cy LTO S 


Seve cazetvteer, uly is, oli 79. 
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that summer was the "invasion season."' While the sazetteer 
and Morning Chronicle proudly printed the tiiree-column list 
of persons who contributed funds "to promote recruitinzs and 
the better defence of security of the county of Middlesex, 
and the city and Liberty of Westminster, in’ case™“of ‘an 
INVASICN, or imrinent danger thereof °° the ministerial 
newspapers avoided all references to the patriotic motions 
of this strongly anti-ministerial section of London. 

[ne wothane Post tried to buoy up the Sarging srimere 


of its readers by asSuring them that the French, too, were 


worried about an invasion--a British one!°?! Coming Dut one 


week after Londoners had trembled at tne rumor of a French 
invasion of Plymouth, tlis was treated as a patent abdsurdity. 
the; General cevening, Post, another Lory. jourtialt, was quite 


certain that if and when the great battle did come, france 


would do the invading and Jritain the defending .°® 


All speculation notwitnstanding, when the Frenci: 
attack failed to materialize for tne second summer, tne 
feeling gained ground that perhaps tne French just did not 
have the necessary men or equipment, especially when a series 
of privately published pamphlets to this effect were widely 

86. Ibid., August 19, 1779; Morning -hronicle, 
AUGUST 2095 R779. 

87. MOEning “Post, “August era ~AugustectyoLli/ yl eosee 
also London Magazine, August, 1779, p. 379, for an account 


of "the particulars respecting the appearance of the united 
Fleets of France and Spain off tne harbour of Plymouth." 


88. General Evening Post, August 10, August 28, 
August 31, October 2, November 23, 1779. 
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circulated.?? By September, 1779, it was agreed that an 
invasion was not forthcoming, and although the privateering 
feats of John Paul Jones were still ziven wide coverage, 9 
it was known that his raids--no matter sow successful--were 
nuisance raids only, and nothing more serious. One oppo- 
sition newspaper protested that Jones was "“burnine more 
property in’one day, than tne 4ritish fleet in America can 
in three OnthStne’ while another feared that ''the savage 
conduct of our army in Fairfield" would 5e revenged by Jones 
with a series of raids in which Scottish towns would be 
burned to tne zround.°¢ But Jones could no longer terrify 
the English. itis whereabouts evoked lively interest from 
Q 

the press ’all™durans’tie latvertipartiot oa ae by Christ- 
mas, Londoners with increasing confidence sang the latest 
qrety from “the. nit musical farce mu Plymouth inv ane proar": 

Let Frenck and Spaniards vainly boast, 


No SEEARS Shall annoy our ens 
While we've a british faviy'ees «° 


89. See Dean Tucker of Gloucester's "Reflections 
on the present Terrors of Invasion," Universal Magazine, 
August, 1779. 


O09, cenezal Evenings Postmeeepiember "23; 1779 < 
FPA CKe Le Wott ONE LNL slob? fo. 


92. General Advertiser, October 11, movemvber 18, 
ake ATES 


93 Packet ».Cctobersl3gul779 anucvenim2 Post, 
November.13,-1779.. See also Packet; March 1, 1780, for an 
incorrect report of Jones's whereabouts. 


Od nai nronicle, Octodermby 177%. “ "see talso scentle= 
Man's Magazine. October, h779) /'Foemyy pel 5136 


Englishmen believed that at last their shores were safe 
against the Hourbons.?> Prue, there »was+a/slight-ckance 
that [reland, still tne weakest part of the empire, maght 
be attacked, but this, too, was becoming only a remote 
possibility. Englishmen might have been frightened in 

the spring of 1778 by "A Vice Admiral's'' fears tnat after 
losing the West Indian, African, Newfoundland, American, 
and Mediterranean trade, 8ritish merchants now had to 

face possible loss of their domestic trade because of 

Q 

Jones's neck ie a But by the autumn of 1779,. they were 
not. So long as the tiny fleet of John Paul Jones, and not 
a vast armada from France and Spain, threatened her shores, 
the Vice Adriral's torebodings could be washed down in 
toastssto the» royal»navy.. It seemed that Christmas, 1779 
would give Englishmen a sense of security for the first 
time in three years. The worst, it was hoped, was over. 
Most of Britain's fears had been products of her own imagina- 
tion; there would be no invasion; and perhars tne coming 
spring would find England carryiny tue campaign into ti.e 
enemy's waters for a change--if, of course, there was going 


to Se a next campaign. 


95. Chronicle, November 18, 1779. 


96 »* Courant, November “20501779. 
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ChAPTER X 


1730.2.» MANY. FALSE UAWNS 


In*early 1730," tne Tory press wiich had” beer hoping 
for imminent victory for five vears confidently reported 
Enat the rebel cause Was’ now ‘so desperate that’ Convression-— 
ar deputies *werée already contactine Lord orth "for tite 
DUrpose *Oor* reconciliation on any PEC abet Their recent 


deteats in tie south were tie final crushing blow to 


2 ; 
ere tica ts Morale | and ‘aevvectoreemene Joyal editors veH 


rieved, "Was at last™in tre?ofrtine. The plivtht of the 
colonials was such that even tile canny American indians, 


always shrewd anout committins themselves, had, witn re- 


newed enthusiasm,’ recently cecicdea to aid they Jratasn. 
SUT PMoOS e<nocerate” "and obDoSs1 tion, CUuDLacations: didnot 
agree. the Westminster Magazine found no apparent reason 


for this optimism and concluded that the "long linvering 


PS TihioydissEvensnesrost,, january 14, April 10, 
Tf SOS"? They Mornin -hronicles Yanudary 19, “1780, reported 
that "John Adams and his secretary Francis Deane" had ar- 
rived at Paris "to hear and receive any proposals for peace, 


which Great Hritain may think Droper to make. He has no 
power to make any offers." 


Perel LOvad-sarvening, Post. january, 1780..-7 See 
also ibid., February 16, 1780 and Chromcle, May 2, 1780. 


Ba Widoydiis; Evenane. sPost, 7 jlanuary, 26,1780. Cf. 
General Advertiser, February 12, 1780, protesting the ship- 


ment of razors to the beardless American Indians. One 
correspondent surmised that the ministry sent these razors 
because “the American men, women, and children, the young, 
the aged, and the infirm, have throats." 
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and consumptive war'' with the colonies bade fair to last 
not only the time ot the Trojan war, but--still worse--the 
time of Israel's peregrination through the Wilderness, 
forty years or more, as the conflict seemed to be forzotten 
on both sides of the ane ea 

Much of tiiis optimism and pessimism rested ciiefly 
upon an editor's political predilections rather than upon 
any solid information. sy early 1780 the cearth of Ameri- 
can news was such that the sentleman's Magazine avandoned 
its ‘American Section''.> This lack of information, however, 
did not stop editors from speculating, The Gazetteer, for 
example, remembering that in the past official silence was 
often a portent of Be disaster, nonetheless affirmed 
“we may rest assured, that no.disaster has happened.to our 
army,'' deduced from the tact that the foreign newspapers 
did not carrv fresh reports from the New Rom hcl This 
Silence meant not only lack of news from America, but also 
the preoccuDation with the new Bourbon war. 

As the colonial conflict became an obstacle to 
England.in her attempt to crush the ancient foe, sentiment 
for a negotiated peace with the colonies became prevalent. 
A few Whig and Tory journals refused to concede the feasi- 


Do ava t negotiation, ’ but most publications reflected 


4, Westminster Magazine, January, 1780. p. 49. 
5. Gentleman's Magazine, January, 1780, Introduction. 


Oe Gazetteer, Apis ghd, 4780'S --See41s6~Anra. 1, 
1780, and Morning raing Chronicle, April a eat Ee « 


7. Courant, March 17, 17803 "Evening PéStyedpril 29 
1780. Cf. Morning Fost, April 8, 17803; ~Chronicle prietter, 


April 29, 1780. 
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areat satisfaction at the prospect of an end to hostilities, 
especially if the Americans were forced by military events 
to sue for a settlement. 
tie trickle Of news wiicn claimed that ‘loyalists 
abounded all-over tne colonies,'* and tnat rebellion was’ in 
Te ees Ae) - 
its last gasp, was soon replaced bv a more reassuring, 
iemeamritar, tlood of declarations: assertanz that, at long 
last, the ensuing campaign would bring the war tc a suc- 
CBsseuteciose.”) The- battle for Cnacléston, it was widely 
Believed, "was co. oe this ArMazecaon., lille fall of the 
South's queen city would bring instant victory to the Red- 
coats.) *So?*even if the orice in mén and materzral ‘was ex 
: TO", 3 8) 
cease hy "dear, ME WOULG TS Et DUvOCmam Oar aril In tie "Lome. Pulls. 
VIeroLyeror-sir renry Clinton's, torces was so ¢ertdin Cand 
so necessary), that the Chronicle announced the carture of 
of tiie city six weeks prematurely, going so far as to lay a 
Zreat deal of the credit unon the shoulders ot the much- 
harassed loyalists "wno proved more numerous than even the 
: ald TT NE 
most sanguine friends of zoverrment expected. The Mornang 


—— 


refused to give this report credence, but it did think 


4B) 
@) 
197) 
et 


that if Charleston had fallen ''there is every reason to ex- 


pect we shall soon have peace .""12 The following day it 


8.) General Advertiser; (March /21,1780;| Lioyd's 
cvening Post, ADtal 205: 1 (BOs 

oO eepenronicle, Aprile Z9 , 2E780 : 

10 waeGazettece,s, Mayniselssos 


LPs-Chronucle.s Mayn2,¢1780. 
12. Morning Post, Mav 3, 1780. 
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noted that London's republicans were ''trembling alive" be- 
cause they were convinced all their hopes for the success 
of the American rebellion would vo down with Charleston. 
"The flower of the American revels are in Charlestown," it 
claimed,.'‘and should they,..as”reports of the day insinuate, 
have submitted to sir Henry Clinton, we may consider the 
Wat. LCL essdieag ya Military optimism in America 
was indeed the keynote of tiie loyal and moderate nress in 
the summer of 1730. With wWashinzton's army in sad plight, 
and witi: the Frencn reputedly realiziny the error of their 
alltance (they nad by now odserved America's weaknesses at 
first hand, tile press rerorted), it was an interesting 
question as to whether the American army, the French army, 
or the Continental Congress would capitulate tirst. 
Further, Virginia was likewise "momentarily expected" to 
surrender. mwSmallywonder, then tiat ‘englasnmen salunec~"the 
dawn ot returning peace, whicii seems to illuminate the 
pobLitacald horizon.'2? 
But not all editors anticipated an immediate end to 
nostilities. ‘anv could not see how one victory, however 


Zlorious, could Dring an end to tne war in thirteen different 


: 16 ae ; ; 
colonies, claiming that one triumph was "no more in the 


LA LIMODMA Nee OS ty aha Vin l Dinan bie 

14. “Town and Country.,- jine’,” 1780), (pS 30s luly, 
1780, D..385<...Seepatso bloydiéss tvening.bosteaaluly, 1 Soa eon 
Morning Chronmrete re juiyr2o, 1 7c0. 


Len IA Ze UPCELs JULY Bae lvoo, Love Ss eVeningarose, 
July °21, 178@c>-"Mornaneg?Chronitile sihrie6,, 2047 1730. 
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16. Courant, December 18, 17380. 


scale of tne conquest of America, than a drop of water is 
in the Bioketsey: Some others were convinced that a few 
more victories in rapid succession would force the colo- 
fxSts t6 Gonbaidateyoe while one opposition publication 
glumly surmised that despite the optimistic turn of events, 
the British public would still be the vreat loser because 
the incentive that tne capture of Charleston would vive the 
ministry to press on to the ultimate victory would have to 
Dersurported: wy (ther puolas watiaddi tional taxesto? 

The forebodinys ot the opposition were inaeed closer 
TO} the truth "than were Vine premature celebrations df ithe 
HOvy Dresses “Ine (Older OX weaenineton was? statis faret com 


au 


Deine snared. And presently the iorning Chronicle admitted 


Pease > Saas toe anaes 


that the conquest ot America still seemed epee el tan FOr 


so long aS news was spread in Washington's camp that french 
Troops were dai ly*arrivineeinsAmetica, théj.razyzed lattke 


rebei army could be expected to remain intact. when 


Lloyd's Evening i’ost lameiy announced that Sritish morale 


in America would skvrocket because of the Redcoats' oprortunity 


Ie COU LAD oko OCT eo LT OU « 


bos UOyvors Evening Host. iay 15," LvcOpee gazetteer, 
Mayol Ge 1 780 . 


2 One ECVERINS GeOSt.) June Corer sousy SO.Be Courant, june 


20 Leevenineurosts.Ausust «),.ik780, 
21. Morning Chronicle, September 13, 1780. Cf. 
Lioyd' ssvening vos tp toctoce rng »7°9,, 780%. 


22. *Morning Chronicle, Septemoer 27,).1780. See also 
biova suevening Post pm iune 30, july 20, Cctober <3, December 
1, December 11, 1780. 
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Biol. 
1t was clearly 


to comdat the detested ourbon hordes, 
understood by most Englishmen that, desnite the capture of 
Charleston, otheswar in .i\mérica was, ftarnef tomtoven. The 
sazetteer suostantiated this belief with the report that 

the recently returned British ieneral Officers admitted 

but very small hopes of subjugating the northern colonies. 
To ‘“Nashington's “wary conduct as a Commander in Chief" did 
these officers attriodute the prolongation of the ..merican 
war.¢? 

Since America's newly reinforced armv was increasing 
to formidable proportions, <> talk of peace through british 
victory soon gave way to discussions about how to nezotiate 
witi the SEE a RAR aE oe Talk of conciliation ampeared to be 
benetitting the London stock exchange, ~‘ Dut Englishmen 
were uncertain as to the conditions which could bring about 
neace. .Manv were norrified at the thought of being; forced 
to negotiate with tne colonists uron terms of equal sovereign- 
ty, while others, not concerned with the maneuverings of a 


peace conference, insisted tiiat tiie economies of ireat 


Sritain and Nortn America remain interdependent so that Enzland 


23. Lioyd’s Bveni ne ost, Sepcembenad/, Lys. 


24, #oazetreerk Octoder 18 1730. see calso -town 
and. Country, WCtoner.01s/.S0..06p.cno Ores 


25. Morning Chronicle, November 13, 1780. 


26.\<:Ibad., Septembere29--wt780¢ 


27. sazetteer, Octobern23,.1780, 
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28 
could enjoy American commerce again. Many opposition 


newspapers still reflected the velief that American inde- 
pendence, ootn political and economic, was ‘tas fixed as 
Fate,'' and one of them claimed tiiis new nation could be 
compared favorably to the infant Hercules, for witi the 

years it would grow to fantastic strength while nurtured 

in its own wilderness.°” It thus behooved Britain to recog- 
nize and take advantage of the great commercial possibilities 
whici: would certainly arise once North America was emanci- 
pated from its provincial eee The idea that America 
would not only be free but strong as well was well planted 


: ; eee se oe 
Dy ats .G,roODposast2 on. wpress. inyslate WB On 


If 3ritain seriously desired to negotiate neace 
with America, it was afforded a pertect opportunity in the 
autumn of 1780 when tlenry Laurens, one of tiie most prominent 
and influential rebels, was taken prisoner on the high seas 
Dy a British man-cf-war. At first the ministry did not know 
whether to receive this wealthy South Carolina merchant and 
former member of the Continental Consress as an American 


captive or pack him off to Newgate as a common traitor. 


28. General Advertiser, February 1, 1780. See also 
sentleman's Magazine, January, 1780, bp. 36. 


20. 3n [DAdav ed Analy yal! Cl, COD catiwte wed gobanslation..." 
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Sly Evenaner Posty wlctober 20, 1/30. 
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The newspapers, however, assured their readers that ministry 
would not let so propitious an opportunity for opening 

peace negotiations go for naught. “It seems as if Provi- 
dence caused his captivity for some such purpose,'' declared 
the Gazetteer.°° The btbrisoner presently was sent to the 
Tower pendins a ministerial decision on how to treat with 
both ham and the American evolution. Eventually he was 
interrogated at great leneth but his insistence that inde- 
rendence was a condition for peace, led the questioning 
ministers to realize that negotiations would be truitless 

at tilis time. Laurens was never used dy Britain as an open- 
ing wedge for peace vecause tiie ministry was unconvinced that 
it would never be able to suvdue the Americans and their 
French ailies, and eventually dictate the terms ot peace to 
treir colonies. The loyal press, expressing this delief, 
condemned Laurens for his uninteJligent, intransizent anaes 
The opposition, on tine other hand, defended tiie prisoner 

and condemned the cruel treatment tiiat tne ailiny American 
allegedly received at the hands of the Rims gery ss Quar- 
tered in the Tower, Henry Laurens sat out the war as a 
political-military prisoner, nursing his gout, and prondably 


dd~qwmGazes¢Lectaen0c tobe rad. 780. See. also Tivider 
OJCCODe tts LIB. 


33. Lloyd's Evening Post, Uctober 6, November 29, 
1780. The Morning Chronicle, Octover 9, 1780, related that 
Laurens was marked by “a certain weakness of character" 
which could be observed by his being “remarkable fond of 


pomp and shew...." 


34. Courant, November 1, 17814. 
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receiving no small satisfaction from reading in the 
ministry's new and most trusted journal that “such is the 
distraction of the times, that while one party sentence 
him to the scaffold, the other would vote him into Par- 


Hi wifen dhe 


By Novenver, just when Englishmen had all but re- 
conciled themselves to the fact that peace with America-- 
negotiated or otherwise--was not in the offing, the news 
of Benedict Arnold's desertion rcexindled hope. Arnold, now 
prazsed “dy ‘the loyal° press for hiS$ brilliant éxploits ‘at 
<uebec, Saratoga, The Lakes, and many other places, by his 
defection from the American cause, furnished new anc uneaqui- 
vocal evidence ot America's ruinous situation. Soreover, 
his “announced confidence in the’ Swift’sticcess of tiné’ King's 
banéase? had certainly intluenced his earlier decision to 
abandon the cause of nis countrymen. Thus his desertion 
was saluted as a sure sign that America was preparing to 
return to its former allegiance, for it was assumed that 
"the flower of the American army'' would follow Arnold and 
rejoin tne loyal standaraws "The rebellion is now a mere 


rope of sand, and it requires the utmost efforts of France 


35. Morning Herald, November 2, 1780. 


36. Morning Post, November 15, 1780. See also 
ivid., November 14, 1780; Lloyd's Evening Post, November 


fopevecemben Ly 1/80 smand the wh ratiash wMercuryigNovember 14, 
1780. 


37, \ Morning Herald, November 15, 1780. 
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38 
and Spain to keep it together,'' affirmed the Morniny Fost. 


The ‘iorning Herald asserted that tle 'tcoffee-house orators" 
who had insisted Arnold was America's martial pillar, now 
had been forced to close their mouths. iates it considered 
as imprudent as Burgoyne, and surely Washington, who ''can 
Only act an avoiding ito -fusht.)) couldiiakone moteurs 

29 
enouch leadershir for the Americans to continue in revellion. 
in .addition, .the,wornins, Herald. againgnoteduthat: the french 
were already considered obnoxious Dy most Americans, specie 
was not to be had in the colonies, disaffection was tie 
hallmark of the rebel army, and the poor were everywhere. 
As tritain was still willing to forgive the penitent, there 
was “every prospect of a peace deane) wreughteabou-t «bye: 


general pneVvoltig tek T concluded.7 


If these conditions really 
obtained in America, tne loyal press was certain that 
Arnold's treason was not to be considered an isolated in- 
stance,,.yutvenather «the sfarnst ofa» lLongwmseniesdot idesemtacns 
4v tire American officer corps. On Decemoer i, LLovd's 
Evening Post claimed that a ieneral Morris, "a firm sup- 
porter ot incependence,' abandoned the rebel cause as soon 
as he discovered that Congress intenced to make America 


"an abject appendage to the Crown of France." Three days 


later, alony with most other London publications, it 


38. Morning Post, November 16, 1780. 
39s Morning Herald, November’ 20, 1780. 
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declared that ‘ieneral Sullivan also had deat Sid a Xeports 
that Generals ‘ireen and Farsons, "next to Arnold the best 
otficers in the American army," were avout to follow suit 
appeared in the Sazetteer on !ecemver 5, while some days 
later the ministry issued statements claiming that jseneral 
bée Gwas Mcomine.oven+togther 4ritashsarmy-andsthat»satesywas 

: 42 
likely to follow his example. How then could peace be 
Yeoyeianr otfinnt itewasd isoptdmadentet hat. ald, the,rebel 
general officers are on the eve of throwing un their con- 


: : ee 
missions'': 


As the new year dawned, nmrospects of peace avain 
; i wie 3 : ae. 
were held out to Englishmen Dy their press, LOWES DOGS 
tnat the ubiquitous Congressional commissioners were arriv- 
: ree ely : 45 
ing in England with terms of accommodation. ELoydiis 


Byers ePost winlits anata bedidtson fomgd Ge, reflected 


tLe povenineg: Post, Mornaneetnronicle, Morning Herald, 


British Mercury, December 4, 1780. Lloyd's Evening fost 
continued reporting the spread of American "desertion fever" 
throughout the first half of 1781. Cn January 26 it asserted 
that "Colonel Ethan Allen (the Arnold of that part of the 
country) has joined the King's troops, with a considerable 


opody of men,'' while on June 27 it repeated the oft-circulated 
hear-sav that senerai Washington had resigned his commission. 


42. tsazetteer, Decemoer 16, i780. 


43. Morning Herald, December 4, 1780. See also 


Town aga -Countty February ui soalieo. LOj.for an accoune of 
the rank-and-file desertions in Washington's army. 


44. British Mercury, December 1, 1780; Chronicle, 
December 7, 1780. 


45:1) “Morning vierald;) December, T1;“i7S0. “Seevalso 
bids; Maroht2pul73sh, 
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this note of optimism when it claimed that Americans were 
now williny to negotiate under the terms of the Carlisle 
Peace Commission. In addition, it predicted that once 
Virginia was reduced, tne colonials would lose their capital 
export article of tobacco 'tand the neck of the rebellion 


will be broke," The Morning Herald also saw the war so 


close to its end that it joyously reported members of the 
cabinet already were contendin, "for the honour of subju- 


; : 46 . ; 
Zatens time Pica The Morning Post, Daraphrasing remarks 


it had been making for three years Dast, was confident that 
the present state of America consisted of 'ta Congress with- 
out power, an army without a general, an alliance without 
friendship, and a currency without value--politics without 


principle, councils without unanimity, obstinacy witnout 


~ 


ae 47 
hope, and conduct witnout wisdom." Vsurelyen®, oneacan 


entertain a douobdt,'' it concluded, that the rebdellion in 


8 


America iS now at its last gasp." The, «ing; sithes Tornges 


also reported, had expressed the Royal desire tor peace to 


be restored with America, as this "depredatory war, of all 


46. Ibid., January 3, 1781. 


47. Morning Post, March 19, 1731. See also jlotne 


ing Herald, April 5, 1781; Lloyd's Evening Post, May 26, 
be; So Bor 


48, Morning Post, March 31,1781... On May 29 the 
Morning Post Claimed that Washington himself had instituted 
peace negotiations. This article was copied by the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant, June 2. The Morning Herald, July 4, 
1781, celebrated the fifth birthday of American independence 
by asserting: '"'The American rebellion is now at its last 
gasp: the Court of France are as well convinced of this 
fact, as the Rebel Congress themselves.'' See also ibid., 


July 17, 1781; Edinburgh Evening Courant, May 12, 1781; 
Lloyd's ‘Evening Postjyijuly 1S, e17o1, 
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others, is the most repugnant to his Majesty's princi- 
plesene while the Poet Laureate's "Ode for His Majesty's 
Birth Day" benevolently reflected the hope that the rebels 
soon would return to the “protecting shield of the Menerebgs 
One newspaper even used quotations from Shakespeare to de- 
pict the horrible state of the American army.>> With the 
King in a magnanimous mood, and the colonial war effort 
supposedly collapsing of its own weight, the loyal press 
was certain that good news was close at hand. 

Not all British journals allowed the news of 
Arnold's defection to blind them to the realities of the 
American scene, The opposition press understood that un- 
less Britain made the initial overtures, peace would not 
come, regardless of how fervently Englishmen desired it. 
Why, suddenly, should the Americans be expected to surrender? 
The Evening Post, certain that "no immediate advantage had 
arisen for Arnold's apostacy," stressed the fact that not 
one man had come over with Re In fact, Arnold, who at 
best was considered but a poor substitute for the lost Andre, 


should have realized that his treason would strengthen 


49, Morning Herald, June 27, 1781. 
50. Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1781, p. 283. 


51. Morning Herald, July 26, 1781: "Big Mars 
seems bankrupt in theis beggar'd host." (Henry V). See 
also Morning Herald, July 28, 30, 1781. 


52. Evening Post, November 11, 14, 1780; Courant, 
November 15, 17830. 
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the American cause by making the colonials more cautious 
and alert and by rekindling their “dormant fires" of patri- 
otism.>* Further, the opposition press joined with the 
overwhelming number of other British publications which 
condemned the entire affair.>* The turncoat's unhappy 
future in England could have been predicted after a study 
of the comtemporary press. Granting that he was a brave 
man and a gallant officer, the Westminster Magazine, in an 
editorial which was representative of British public 
opinion, concluded: 

esewe Cannot but condemn the conduct of General 

Arnold....However pleasing the Treason may be, the 

traitor ever meets with contempt; and in whatever 

degree General Arnold may be caressed at present, 

yet the time is not far distant when he must be 

content to feel the stings of contempt, and every 

mark of ignominy which the rememberance of his 

treachery can produce.... 5 
The Morning Post, berating Arnold for attempting to sur- 
render nis troops, rather than going silently into retire- 
ment to protest the policies of nis countrymen, stated that 
‘it as not possible too much to reprobate or despise his 
conduct;">° while the Tory British Mercury described "that 
infamous traitor't as a person of "the most mean and low ex- 
traction,'' who as American Commandant in Philadelphia com- 


mitted such acts of tyranny, oppression, and depredation," 


as to make himself so obnoxious to the populace that his 


53. Evening Post, November 18, 1780; British 
Mercury, November Ee 1780. 


54. Gazetteer, November 20, 1780. 


55. Westminster Mazazine, Supplement, 1780, pp. 


56. Morning Herald, November 25, 1780. 
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removal was requested and granted.’ 


The Tory Lloyd's 
Evening Post affirmed that Arnold was "a very unpopular 
character in the British a ean while the British Mercury 
added that English officers dared not trust and refused to 
serve under "the revolting general"' for fear he would betray 
his new command ‘tas he had done that which he so lately 
disgraced.'>? The opposition Courant, after Condemning the 
entire affair, attacked the ministry for attempting to ac- 
complish by bribdery and corruption that which British arms 
had failed to accomplish. If the purchase of one general 
cost the ministry twenty thousand pounds sterling, imagine 
the cost of corrupting the entire American army, to say 
nothing of the Congress and the great popular leaders of 
the several states!09 
The Arnold affair produced the first great British 
martyr of the war. Major John André, ° considered by many 
“without exception, the most promising man of’ hisijelass in 
102 


the whole army, was quickly doomed by an American court 


martial for nis role as a spy. Unfortunately the rules of 


57. British Mercury, November 28, 1780. 


58. Lloyd's Evening Post, December 11, 1780. 
59. British Mercury, December 9, 1780. 


60. Courant, December 18, 1780. 

61. The Morning Chronicle, November 14, 1780, iden- 
tified the Major as "St. Andree" and the Morning Herald, same 
date, listed him as "Major Sinclair.™ the eaninwine day it 
used the name St. Andree, and the next issue corrected the 


mistake. 


62. Morning Chronicle, November 14, 1780. 
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military honor forbade Clinton from negotiating successfully 
for Andre's safe return (the Americans insisted upon receiv- 
ing Arnold ina trade) .°° Deporting himself upon the gallows 
as an officer, (the last moments of his life were allegedly 
written down by the servant who attended him in sown oe 
the young major's death brought a feeling of pride and shame 
to most Englishmen. Just as the Arnold affair was expected 
to stir Americans to a renewed effort, so too did the demands 
to revenge André's death stir the English. General Clinton, 
the press reported, claimed that the martyr‘'s fate had cre- 
ated ''such a rage for revenge" in his army, that he was hav- 
ing the utmost difficulty restraining his troops,°> while 

the British Mercury believed that André's execution had 
roused the government from its passive lenity "which had 
hitherto marked their proceedings against the abettors of 

the American on this side of the water, !109 But the Morning 
Herald, with the rest of the British press, preferred revenge 
to come at the expense of the rebels. Publishing its own 
version of André's epitaph, this newspaper implored its 
countrymen to string every nerve, arm, and hand: 


'Till the fell foes bewail their guilty deed, 67 
And slaughter'd thousands round their victim bleed? 


63. Gazetteer, November 14, 1780. 
64, British Mercury, November 18, 1780. 


65. Lioyd's Evening Post, November 15, 1780; Morn- 
ing Chronicle, November 16, 1780; Gazetteer, November 17, 1780. 


66. British Mercury, November 22, 1780. 


67. Morning Herald, December 5, 1780. See also ibid., 
November 22, 1780; Gentieman's Ma ine, April, 1781, p. 178 


b 
and May, 1781, pp. 235-230, for Samuel Johnson's poem claim- 


ing that Washington, in ordering the death of the young major, 
"showed his heart of Nero's colour dy'd." 
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In spite of the bitterness over the harsh sentence 
imposed upon the young officer by General Washington, most 
British newspapers admitted that according to the rules of 

warfare, the sentence was quite bee PP There was, more- 
over, a serious military lesson to be learned from the 

André story. It was plain that if Washington had the temerity 
to order Clinton's adjutant to the gallows, the American 

cause was far from breathing its last. Washington, always 

a cautious man, would never have inflicted so severe a sen- 
tence had he the least reason to suspect that he, too, 


69 For 


might presently find himself before a court martial. 
this reason, by. late 1780, serious doubts about the coming 

of peace manifested themselves again in many English pub- 
lications. The British Mercury solemnly affirmed that, if 
necessary, there was 'no doubt of our ability to subddue 
America, even should the war continue six years longer, which, 
however, every real patriot must hope will not be the eee 
But five years of war were enough for most of the other 
newspapers. The Gazetteer, calling America the "Grave of 
Englishmen,’ claimed that by 1778 "not less than eighteen 
thousand brave fellows" were placed in this grave, which, 


incidentally, was still “gaping for some thousands more then 


languishing with wounds and sickness.'""/1 How many more men 


68. Gazetteer, British Mercury, November 16, 1780; 
Gentleman's Magazine, Supplement, 1780, pp. 610-616. 
69. Gazetteer, November 20, 1780. 


70. British Mercury, December 3, 1780. 
71. Gazetteer, December 16, 1780. 
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had been buried since that date, the Gazetteer, for lack 
of information, did not venture to guess. 

It seemed by early 1781 that there had been so many 
false dawns in America that British editors should have be- 
come hardened to the realities of the colonial struggle. 
But this did not come to pass. With «he rumor that a seg- 
ment of the American army--the Pennsylvania line--was in 
revolt against the Congress, the Tory press immediately 
embraced this defection in Washington's ranks as still 
another sure sign of imminent victory. Utilizing extra 
large print and double spacing of lines. the Morning 
Herald quoted from Rivington's New York Royal Gazette 
when it claimed that 2,200 strong, under General St. Clair, 
had spiked their cannons, destroyed their carriages, and 
completely abandoned their position at Morristown. /~ "The 
reoellion has almost ruined this once happy country," wrote 
a Philadelphian to Lloyd's Evening Post. 3 

The opposition press again acted as a brake, however, 
cautioning its countrymen about holding "the romantic pros- 
pect of conquering America,'' which could mislead them into 


a continuance of "that destructive ware (4 


Even some Tory 
journals conceded that America was still not bereft of re- 
sources. The wily Dutchmen would probably now lend enough 


72. Morning Herald, Lloyd's Evening Post, February 
9, 1781; Morning Chronicle, February 12, 1781. 


73. -Lioyd*sEvening Post;—juner27 ,* 1781. 
74. Courant, March 29, 1781. 
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money to the Americans to continue the war interminably, 
thus keeping their chief commercial competitor busy at 
very slight expense. > The thin veneer of optimism of 
some loyal newspapers was seen through by most Englishmen. 
So long as reports of military setbacks in America had to 
be rcationalized as being “oftentimes productive of solid 
and permanent benefits'' because they would force the 
British army to new heights of exertion and spirit, ° the 
literate Tory could not view nis morning paper with too 
much pleasure. 

Though not many publications were as pessimistic 
as the opposition Courant, which announced that the Ameri- 
cans were as "perfectly secure nbkth ci freedom and inde- 
pendence as this or any other country possibly can Be., tie 
most realized that defeat of the Americans and their return 
to the mother country was but an impractical dream. They 
already were willing to concede that some sort of semi- 
2utonomous status would have to be offered the Americans 
if ever the war was to be ended.’ 

Moreover, as Britons appeared less concerned over 
the paucity of news from America than over the whereabouts 


of the Brest fleet, the Public Advertiser cautioned them 


that even the slightest flagging of interest in the American 


75. Lioyd's Evening Post, March 9, 1781. 
76. Morning Herald, April 17, 1781. 
TT «wee OULant, sApril 207-1781. 


78. Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1781, p. 337. 
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war would be courting defeat, for “if nothing shall be 
done in America before the Rebels are strengthened by the 
intended reinforcements from France, nothing will be done 
from this Time for avertecessh Yet this newspaper ad- 
mitted that even if Englishmen gave their undivided atten- 
tion and resources to it, the war in America still could 
not be won. Describing the conflict as ''not only inex- 
pedient, but absolutely and to all Intents and Purposes, 
TOTALLY IMPRACTICABLE, "°° the Public Advertiser derided 
the sentiments of the Tory press that “the unfortunate army, 
so long pining in want anda despair under General Washington, "> 
would be defeated in the "next campaign." 

It appeared that long before the arrival of the 
news of Cornwallis's disaster at Yorktown, Englishmen had 


reconciled themselves to the fact that the war in America 


could mever be won. 


79. Public Advertiser, Yeptember 8, i781. 
80. iIbid., September 1, 1781. 


81. Morning Herald, October 2, 1781. 


CHAPTER XI 
ALL THE WORLD AN ENEMY 


Added to the seemingly endless talk of reverses 
which appeared in the newspapers was the awareness that most 
of Europe, jealous of Britain's commercial superiority, 
hoped for her defeat. Along with the House of Bourbon, 
"that antient foe" which all Britain assumed to be the 
Primary enemy, the Dutch were considered the greatest threat 
to the Empire. Although ostensibly England's friend and 
ally in 1776, the '"Mynheers," crafty businessmen that thev 
were, could be expected to make war at the first commer- 
Cially propitious moment. Upon learning of America's plan 
to be independent they commenced a lucrative-+-albeit "per- 
nicious and illicit'--trade with the rebels. Reminding its 
readers that this was the same type of "extreme commercial 
avarice" that had earlier produced the Dutch "barbarity and 
ignominy at Amboyna," the Morning Post recommended that 
Englishmen continue to view the actions of Amsterdam "with 


1 The St. James's Chronicle 


wondered about the nature of an ally that professed friend- 
2 


@ suspicious and watchful eye." 


ship and at the same time supplied arms to the rebels. 


1. Morning Post, October 9, 1776. See also ibid., 
August 3, 1776, and MOrning Chronicle, March 30, 1776, for 
earlier accounts of Dutch commercial incursions in both the 
American colonies and the British West Indies. 


2- St. James's Chronicle, October 12, 1776. 
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Despite constant declarations by the States General 
claiming its pacific disposition toward England, * and 
despite repeated assertions that the Amsterdam merchants 
had such confidence in the British cause that they were 
investing tens of thousands sterling in London stocks,” 
Englishmen realized that the Dutch, encouraged by the 
Bourbons, were being "spirited up against Great Britain." : 
Newspaper editors were not blind to Holland's increasing 
military preparations which all factions agreed were aimed 
at England.° Because of this, the Gazetteer offered the 
Dutch merchants some advice when it recommended that they 
remain strictly neutral so that their commerce could con- 
tinue to glean the best sone two warring worlds, whereas 
an encounter with England would entail risking all their 
newly acquired carrying profits.’ 

Unfortunately all suggestions of Dutch neutrality 


were in vain. By the first day of 1780 both the General 


3. General Evening Post, March 24, 1778; Morning 
Post, March 26, 1778. 


4. General Evening Post, jJume 18, 1778; Morning 
Chronicle, june’ 22051 ° 


5. Morning Post, April 6, 1779. The Chronicle, 
October 19, 1779 claimed that a French ship flying British 
colors, was pillaging both Dutca and Danish shipping. 


6. Packet, April 22, November 20, 1778; Morning 
Post, July 6, 1779. See also ibid., June 2, 1779, and 
Adams's Weekly Courant, February 17, 1778, for reflections 
of the fear that should the Bourbon overtures to Holland 
prove successful, they "would render England very incon- 
siderable as a maritime Power." 


7. Packet, September 23, 1778; Gazetteer, June 
my gs St AL ES 
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Advertiser and the Gazetteer were warning their readers to 
expect commencement of Anglo-Dutch naval hostilities soon. 
The strongly opposition General Advertiser feared this 
struggle not so much for its military as for its economic 
consequences. The Dutch, it claimed, could be handled on 
the high seas, but another matter to be considered was the 
fact that they held between thirty and forty millions in 
British securities. Were these funds suddenly withdrawn 
from the economy, "a national bankruptcy would inevitably 
ensue.'"® The following day the paper admitted that a com- 
bined Dutch and French fleet could render England's life 
line from India quite precarious.” 

By the spring of 1780 most Britons were of the opinion 


10 


that Holland intended a war. In any event, the press re- 


ported, Britain would support its dignity against this "phleg- 
matic and artful people," and a stream of articles dis- 
cussing the merits, military and commercial, of the coming 


wes so conditioned the British public for the struggle, 


8. General Advertiser, January 5, 1780. 


9. Ibid., January 6, 1780. Cf. Morning Post, April 
24, 1780 pointing out Holland's vulnerable position in Asia. 


10. Lloyd's Evening Post, Gazetteer, April 24, 1780; 


Morning Chronicle, May 10, 1780. Cf. Gazetteer, May 9, 19, 1780. 


11. Town and Country, April, 1780, p. 218. 


12. Evening Post, August 13, 1780; Morning Chronicle, 
August 16, December » 1780; Morning Herald, November 2, 24, 
December 1, 2, 1780. On December 21, 1780 the Morning Herald 
noted that it expected England to "strip those miscreants 


of the greatest part of their East and West Indian poss- 
essions and commerce." 
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that when hostilities were officially announced in late 
December Englishmen took the news as a matter of course. 


The declaration occasioned no immediate alarm on the stock 


3 


exchange, and one correspondent to the Tory Lloyd's Evening 


Post even noted a "great alacrity and chearfuliness in every 


countenance, the miserable Patriots alone excepted....t4 


And well might the extreme opposition "patriots" not have 
worn a cheerful countenance! The ministry, not having 
business enough in a tripartite war, noted the Evening Post, 
had chosen a quartetto. Lord Nurth, it exclaimed, "has now 
but the French, Spaniards, Americans and Dutch to cope with-- 
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Whilst Old England pays the piper.' Although granting 


that at first their own manufacture and trade might suffer 


considerably, ?° 


17 


the English did not look with disfavor upon 


a Dutch war. The idea that the Hollanders, who were "as 


distinguished for their cunning as their avarice, "28 


would 
now receive just punishment for their perfidy, was a popular 
one in the British press. Assuming that the greedy States 


General (at best but a "wretched oligarchy") ,29 not thinking 


13. Lloyd's Evening Post, December 25, 1780. Cf. 
Morning Heraid, a eneare 1, 1780. 


14. Lloyd's Evening Post, December 25, 1780. 
15. Evening Post, December 21, 1780. 


16. Morning Herald, January 16, 1781. Cf. ibid., 
January 4, 1781. | 


17. Morning Chronicle, January 10, 1781. 
18. Gazetteer, December 23, 1780. 


19. Kentish Gazette, January 13, 1781. 
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it politic to let the French come in for the whole prize 

of British North America, ~? was Casting her lot with the 
Bourbons and the Americans solely for booty, some news- 
Papers predicted that this would be a brief encounter last- 
ing only long enough for the Hollanders to realize they 


could gain nothing from this war. t 


Burotners, oteal. 
political persuasions, feared the rapidly increasing forces 
which now faced Great Britain. The loyal Morning Herald, 
confessing that "the more daring part of the world" had 
deemed it impossible for England--unassisted and unallied-- 
to continue much longer against such superior agice found 
itself in agreement with the violently opposition Courant. 
Few editors doubted that Holland's declaration of 
war would help the Americans. It was known that increased 
loans to the rebels would be forthcoming from Amsterdam, <4 
but it was delieved that Dutch funds could not turn the 
tide of battle. Basically the war would be fought, it was 
thought, in either Channel or West Indian waters, and the 


royal navy would eventually settle the score with Holland 


as well as France and Spain. 


20. Public Advertiser, January 24, 1781. 


21. Edinburgh Evening Courant, February 24, March 
7, #27843 


22. Morning Herald, February 1, 1781. Cf. ibid., 
April 9, 1781, reporting that England finds herself “a 
match for the whole quadruple alliance." 

23. Courant, March 5, 1781. 


24. Kentish Gazette, March 7, 1781. 
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When London learned that the Dutch outpost of St. 
Eustasia had fallen to the British in late March, 1781, the 
rejoicing was "Nextatic."-> The Morning Herald asserted that 
"all the art and political cunning of the French" could not 
reconcile the Dutch to their present difficult position. 
Within two weeks this loyal journal triumphantly concluded 
that "they pant for peace on any ceragee Lloyd's Evening 
Post echoed this sentiment when it claimed that Dutchmen 
were now "at least ten to one against the war with England."@" 
It seemed to Londoners that if Holland had a free press it 
would probably be as solidly opposed to a British war as 
the British press was opposed to an American war. 

If there was any truth to the MOrning Chronicle's 
boast in April, 1781 that more than three hundred Dutch 
vessels had already fallen into British hands without 
England's "having lost a single ship of any consequence, '*©° 
this perhaps explained why during the ensuing summer the 
Dutch were avoiding any serious naval engagements. Most 
British publications assumed that Holland's commerce had 
already learned the might of the royal navy, and peace talks 


initiated by the States General could shortly be expected.?” 


25. Morning Herald, March 29, 1781. 
20%  S[DadeerAprId aly terol. 


27. Lloyd's Evening Post, April 25, 1781. 
28. Morning Chronicle, April 27, 1781. 
29. Public Advertiser, August 16, October 20, 1781; 


Morning Herald, October 5, 18, 1781; Edinburgh Evening 
ourant, November 26, 1781. 
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This talk of ending hostilities was nothing but speculation. 
While the Public Ledger was “extremely happy" to inform its 
readers that peace negotiations were about to be success- 
fully concluded, the Chronicle reported no peace with Holland 
in sight. °9 

Late in January, 1782 dreams of a Dutch settlement 
were shattered by the depressing news that the Dutch had 
recaptured St. Eustasia. ‘How we shall be able to make 
head against this additional Enemy, now that they seem 
seriously to set their face to the war," noted the opposi- 
tion, "is a Mystery, perhaps, not yet known at St. Rani sence 
dsut the British press had no trouble analyzing the mystery: 
in one year of war against the Dutch it appeared that the 
forces of Great Britain had accomplished almost nothing, 


and the future appeared no more successful than the past. 


With her forces fighting three major European powers 
upon three different continents, Britain sorely needed ail 
the friendship she could find. And very little was offered 
her. A few years before 1781 it was widely believed that 
Catherine of Russia was a trusted friend and talk of a 
formal treaty of amity and commerce with St. Petersburg 


was one of the major themes of London's loyal press.“ 


30. Chronicle, December 9, 1781. 
31. fFublic Advertiser, December 31, 17891. 
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Russia was even expected to supply as many mercenaries as 
the British army requested. On June 12, 1777, the Morning 
Post declared that Lord Germaine's proposal co send 20,000 
Russian troops to America was overruled by St. James's be- 
Cause the Court considered additional troops unnecessary 

at the time. By August 27, the paper claimed 36,000 
Russians would be sent to America as part of a new treaty 
between London and St. Petersburg. Further, this treaty 
stipulated that in case of a formal declaration of hostili- 
ties between England and France, Russia would maintain a 


strong Baltic squadron for the pretection of British trades 


added the St. James's Chronicle. 


When the expected naval and military forces failed 
to materialize, most British editors were genuinely sur- 
orised. The disappointed Packet, demanding that the ad- 
ministration explain the true reasons which prevented the 
shipment of the reputedly promised 20,000 Russians to help 
subdue the Americans, still reflected the general belief 


that ''35,000 men will be sent from Germany and Russia next 


yearnicn « By the end of the year, however, Adams's 


Weekly Courant carried the report that the Empress was not 
able to furnish troops, but would instead substitute cash. 


Even if true, this report failed to satisfy Adams who claimed 


that the British forces in America critically needed men, 


not money.-~ 


33. St. James's Chronicle, April 14, 1778. 


34. Packet, April 23, 1777. See also January 2, 1778 
for another report of 20,000 Russians being sent to America, 
and January 7, 1778 for a downward revision of this figure 
to 7,000 men. 


35. Adams's Weekly Courant, December 16, 1777. 
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By mid-1778 it appeared that not only were Russian 
troops not forthcoming, but rumors filled the press claim- 
ing that a Franco-Russian treaty was at hand! If consumma- 
ted, this agreement would divest Britain of its last chance 
for a continental alliance and rob her of one of her last 
sources of naval supplies.°° How, wondered the editors, 
could one of England's closest friends be considering so 
radical a reversal of policy as to enter into an agreement 
with France? Reflecting the opposition viewpoint, the 
Packet answered that, in reality, Russia had never been 
England's friend. Rather, it asserted, "scribbling 
garretteers in the pay of ministry" had invented the entire 
Russ$ian troop story in order to buoy up the spirits of the 


oe 


sagging home front. But claims of Russian friendship 


still persisted. The Gazetteer, which optimistically awaited 
news of an Anglo-Russian treaty, °% in May, 1779 resurrected 
an old idea when it suggested that if all other means of 
sudduing America failed, Great Britain could present New 
England to the Empress of Russia. Surely this gift would 


keep the Americans in obedience and at the same time satisfy 


36. Evening Post, july 11, 1778; General Advertiser, 
AULY sha kl toe 


37. Packet, July 27, September 18, 1778. See also 
Morning Post, March 27, 1779: "...we are told that Russia 
is our friend; but what are the signs or the fruits of her 
friendship? We wanted txoops for America, and they fixed 
such a price on them, that Germans, dear as they are, were 
cheap on comparison. We demanded a fleet, but conditions 
were annexed which tended to give the empire of the sea to 
that ambitious power. What reason therefore we have for 
priding ourselves on the friendship of Russia, our ministers 
alone can tell." 


38. Gazetteer, September 16, 1778, January 14, 1779. 
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the Russian empress of England's warm feeling for her.” 


However, it seemed that the Gazetteer's editor never con- 
sidered that the remedy might be worse than the disease. 

By introducing a new European power on the North American 
continent, England would be inviting additional woes in that 
part of the world. Such a suggestion lends evidence to the 
Claim that Russia, on the eve of her entrance into the 
League of Armed Neutrality, was still considered by most 


Englishmen as their nation's closest European ality.49 


The manistry had tried to convince the English pub- 
lic of Russia's friendship, and when it was discovered that 
Russia, too, was to join the hostile alliance against 
England, the loyal and opposition press were shocked and 
dismayed. Only an occasional report in late March, 1780 
helped cushion the blow for the British public. The Gen- 
eral Advertiser said the most that could be expected from 
the Empress was for her to play the role of an impartial 
mesiatrix, Otherwise the press hoped for little else from 
ets 

When the text of the Declaration of Armed Neutrality 
first appeared in the British newspapers it was greeted 


41 


without comment. Most editors waited for additional in- 


formation which they hoped would clarify matters. They 


39. Ibid., May 17, 1779. 


40. Morning Chronicle, January 11, 1780; Lloyd's 
Evening Post, Jamuary 26, 1780. 


41. Ibid., April 10, 1780. 
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wondered whether this was a serious agreement, a bluff 
couched in terms of a naval threat, or perhaps a treaty 
of home manufacture circulated by some partisan group. 

On April 18, the loyal Morning Post editorially noted 

that all its golden dreams of an alliance with Russia 

were now completely dissipated. ''How sadly are we now 
disappointed," it related, before concluding how terribly 
Clear it was that "various powers in Europe seemed deter- 
mined to stand off and leave us to our fateat ss Moreover, 
it appeared that “various powers in Europe" meant practi- 
cally all of Europe. As early as September 25, 1778, the 
Morning Chronicle surmised that Germany, Sweden, and Den- 
mark would eventually come to the aid of the Bourbons. It 
hopefully reminded its readers that at Cressy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt, British forces--although outnumbered--had 
Carried the day. A few weeks later it noted that Sweden 
was definitely in the enemy camp, being ''the sworn ally of 


France. In March, 1779, the Morning Post also admitted 


that Sweden and Denmark were in close alliance with France, 


and it soon added that Stockholm's costly naval preparations 


she : 4 
were being subsidized by the Bourbon family compact. : It 
seemed that Britain's seizure of Scandinavian shipping 
bound for hostile ports had finally returned to haunt the 


royal navy.*° Town and Country, commenting about this new 


42. Morning Post, April 18, 1780. 

43. Morning Chronicle, October 15, 1778. 

44. Morning Post, March 27, 1779. 

45. Ibid., May 31, 1779; Gazetteer, July 7, 1779. 


46. Gazetteer, January 13, 1780. 
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league, gliumly concluded that "we must fight our own 
battles in every part of the world unassisted by any 
7 : 
ally." The Gazetteer, lamenting that "Poor credulous 
Britain" was duped into believing “ungrateful Russia was 
her friend,"' bitterly added that not only would this new 
northern confederation ruin Britain's commerce, but, more 
ignominious, it would subject England to insults from 
petty kingdoms like Sweden and Denmark. © 
Perhaps the only way Britain could successfully 

emerge from this perilous position, suggested the Gazetteer, 
was to negotiate a peace with the Americans and, together 
with the fewly allied colonials, chastise these "perfidious 
friends and secret enemies." Listing the scores that 
Britain had to settle, this newspaper included: 

the barbarous and forgetful Russians;...the odious 

and black ingratitude of the unprincipled Maria 

Theresa; the shuffling and indecisive conduct of 

the roving Dane; the mercantile tricks and shame- 

ful chicanery of the wily Dutchmen; the impudence 

of the pensioned and faithless Swede; and the 

assumed importance and upstart arrogance of all 

the petty Italian states....49 
Only insignificant Portugal could be counted on as a friend, 
the Gazetteer sadly concluded. 

The northern confederacy which now made almost all 


Europe into a hostile camp was an invention of the Dutch 


States General, believed the Gazetteer; but the Tory 


47. Town and Country, April, 1780, p. 218. Cf. 
Morning Chronicle, April 22, 1780. 


48. Gazetteer, August 15, 1780. 


49. Ibid., July 10, 1780. 
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Morning Herald was certain that the alliance was a product 


of French imagination.-° 


Regardless of the source of the 
idea, its success was beyond question, for England entered 
the year 1781 almost completely friendless and with an 
uncomfortable and ever-increasing shortage of naval stores.>- 
Maria Theresa of Austria had banished all hope that perhaps 
she would be the answer to England's search for a continental 


ally. 


And Britain, just as the opposition had predicted, 
was alone in a hostile world with American reconciliation or 
a Bourbon peace her only alternatives; and positive action 
on either course obviously would have to await a complete 


: ae S 
change in ministry.-> 


Long after Catherine's inimical intent became clear, 
the British government endeavored to appease Russian senti- 
ment hoping that St. Petersburg would reconsider and renew 
the friendship which St. James's so sorely desired. In 
July, 1781 the Court of King's Bench sentenced the publisher 
of the Whitehall Evening Post and the printer of the Middle- 
sex Journal to one year's imprisonment and a fine of one 


bundred pounds “for the publication of a libel against the 


50. Morning Herald, December 27, 1780. 

51. Kentish Gazette, January 3, 1781. 

52. Morning Chronicle, February 22, 1781. See also 
Gazetteer, April 5, 1779, for an affirmation that the Aus- 


trians in general favored the Americans while the Emperor 
retorted: '"I am by trade a Royalist." 


53. Public Advertiser, March 10, 1781. See also 
Evening Post, August 12, 1780. 
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Russian Ambassador."' After apologizing for indiscreetly 
copying the offensive article, the printer of the St. 
James's Chronicle was fined but not inpeasbhed. ee Worse 
slanders against the King had gone unprosecuted, and it 
was understood that these harsh sentences were handed 
down to mollify the sensitivities of the Russian Ambassa- 
dor rather than to enforce the much-neglected libel laws. 
Even the loyal Morning Herald, an a point of journalistic 
honor, came to the defense of the convicted printers. 
Claiming that the two imprisoned men were ignorant of the 
“accidental insertion" of the libel, it stated that the 
author of an illegal comment was the real culprit and that 
the two publishers were “surely objects of pity and com- 
passion."°" However, bDecause most newspaper contributions 
were clothed in anonymity, the courts could not accept so 
broad an interpretation which could easily lead to complete 
irresponsibility. The editor or publisher of a paper was 
held responsible for all that appeared in his publication. 
But the incarceration of two anti-Russian (and, incidentally, 
anti-ministerial) publishers, and the fining of a third, 
did nothing to change Russia's attitude toward Armed Neu- 
tral'rt*. 

The occasional press reports that hinted at the 


commencement of negotiations with the Russians and their 


54. Morning Herald, July 6, 1781. 
55. Ibid. See also July 17, 1781 issue. 
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northern allies reflected only a pious wish on the part of 
some elements of the British press.° In addition, there 
was no doubt that Armed Neutrality was becoming more de- 
structive to the shipping interests of the Empire.’ The 
solid front of northern powers which had allied themselves 
to the House of Bourbon was reason enough for the gloom 
which John Bull found in his newspapers in the autumn of 


reves 


Wath almost all the western world their enemy, 
Englishmen could take a little comfort in the belief that 
some of these enemies might be brought to such a weakened 
condition that, regardless of the war's outcome, they would 
have been heavily punished. The nation which would proba- 
bly suffer most in this war was Spain, the press believed. 
Its mercantile classes, without any possibility of advan- 
tage accruing to them. were being crushed under the weight 
of taxes and restraints. Spanish commerce, tired of the 


$9 


war with cngland almost at its outset,~” was in such dire 


straits that Madrid would eventually have to sue for peace 


te see GOUL AT GseiG COUR wo Lol. 


58. The Edinburgh Evening Courant, August 13, 1781 
comforted its readers by informing them that should England 
lose, all of Europe would suffer because this defeat would 
permanently upset the continent's delicate balance of 


power. 


59. Morning Chronicle, January 13, 1780; Gazetteer, 
January 14, 1780. 
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“on any terms "10° The Spanish treasury, always an excell- 


ent barometer of the state of the nation, was ‘ta pennyless 
pocket" which could not afford to continue the war even if 
Spanish hearts wanted to do sobs Added to these seemingly 
insuperable financial difficulties, came the news that 
Spain's Latin-American provinces had emulated the insurrec- 
tion of their North American neighbor. The Peruvian up- 
risings prompted the Gazetteer to claim that this seemed 

to be "an interposition of that Providence who guides and 
disposes of all human events for good and wise purposes. "02 
The Spaniards had abetted the North Americans in their re- 
dDellion, so surely they could not find fault with a South 
American rebellion. Further, Britain could now revenge 
herself by encouraging the new insurrectionists. A post- 
war vision of many small independent Latin-American repub- 
lics operating within a system of free trade and commerce 


was Pleasing to English merchants and manufacturers.» 


60. Morning Post, February 21, 1780. See also 
Lloyd's Evening Post, june 30, 1780. 


61. Ibid., September 20, 1780; Morning Chronicle, 
September 21, 1780. 


62. Gazetteer, September 29, 1780. The Morning 
Chronicle, October 5, 1780, claimed that “There seems to be 
a@ Spirit arising all over the globe, which urges those 
people who are held in slavish subjection to emancipate 
themselves; and they wait only for some plausible pre- 
tence to exert their natural power." 


63. Lloyd's Evening,Post, ‘Xenophon," October 30, 
1780. The Hampshire Chronicle, October 1, 1781, was 
pleased at the prospect that Britain could soon possess 


"all of the advantages which our enemies have long availed 
themselves of in the North." 
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Althouga the Morning Post prematurely congratulated 
its fellow subjects on the 'tcommotions" in Spanish America, 
most English newspapers assumed that Madrid, mortified by 
its own colonial troubles, would not want to lose face by 


suing for a separate peace.°4 


However seriously debilitated, 
Spain would remain in the war, hoping at least to salvage 
Gibraltar. The Spaniards had besieged the fortress with 

sO many men and ships®9 that Englishmen assumed their 
garrison would have to capitulate when its supplies were 
exhausted. An Englishman could be starved out by a Spaniard, 
Dut never defeated on the field of honor! Of this all 
British publications were certain. When news arrived 

that the "pusillanimous and weak" Spaniards had failed to 
invest the fortress despite their ovecwhelming numbers, the 
press joyously compared the Bourbon attack to a Don Quixote 
adventure. The Morning Chronicle, deriding Spain's bungled 
Military efforts, reported that the unsuccessful attack had 
already cost Madrid "more than would have subdued a whole 


oS Further, the same story obtained in other 


province," 
corners of the globe--Spain had expended much and accon= 
plished little. It was welcome news fcr Englishmen to hear 
that Madrid's star had fallen a bit more and that Britain, 


unaided and undaunted, happily deserved much of the credit. 


64. Evening Post, October 17, 1780; Gazetteer, 
October 20, 1780. 


65. Chronicle, May 2, 1780. 


66. Morning Chronicle, July 31, 1781. 
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Prance, too, could at best expect a Pyrrhic victory. 
Her alliance with Spain was so heavily strained that some 
London editors believed that she would take the initiative 
in suing England for a separate peace.?! The loyal press 
stressed the difficulties which had arisen between the 
French and American troops in North America. ‘They most 
inveterately hate, and cordially despise each other," the 
Morning Herald SEGicnedicue So much 'Ti111 blood" had passed 
between Generals Rochambeau and Washington, asserted another 
Tory journal, that the French general had been recalled to 
Versailles. 

In addition to disharmony among the Bourbon allies, 
the state of the French economy appeared to be better than 
that of Spain but probably as poor as rein eee Thus 
was the opposition Courant able to explain why England, 
although overwhelmingly outnumbered, was able to withstand 
almost all of Europe: "This country owes its safety to its 
enemies.** The Courant explained tiie paradox: the “weakness 
of England's councils" was counterbalanced by equally weak 


; Ff : é igi 
councils directing the enemy's operations. 


67. Gazetteer, March 7, October 20, 1780; Mornin 
Post, March 14, 1780; Mornin Chronicle, September 26, ite. 


See also Morning Herald, April 16, 1781; Public Advertiser, 
July 4, 1 e 


68. Morning Heraid, September 20, 1781. 


69. Lloyd's Evening Post, June 29, 1781. See also 
ibid., December 31, 1 ; December 4, 11, 1780; March 2, 
July 2, 1781. Cf. Courant, February 15, 1781: "Accounts 
received in rrance from New England say, that the French 
and American troops live together in the greatest harmony, 
and are in want of nothing...." 


70. Lloyd's Evening Post, August 24, 1781. 


71. Courant, March 28, 1781. 
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Most Britons believed that just as England was 
losing the war in America, the Bourbons were losing their 
greatest opportunity to crush Great Britain. How much of 
the credit for the loss of this opportunity belonged to 
Englishmen and how much of it belonged to their disor- 


ganized enemies was not resolved. 


CHAPTER XII 


YORKTOWN: ENGLAND REAPPRAISES 
HER AMERICAN POLICY 


By mid-1781 Englishmen thought that at last their 
armies in America were well led. Although General Henry 
Clinton was considered a capable commander, his second, 

Earl Cornwallis, was singled out for the most praise by Lon- 
don publications. The opposition Public Advertiser noted 
that if Sir Henry was not so great a favorite with the pub- 
lic as he used to be, it proceeded not from any diminution 
of his fame, but rather from the predominance of Lord Corn- 
wallis, "by which Sir Harry is overlaid. Complaining that 
while the war in the vicinity of New York continued ‘in its 
usual dormant state,'’ in the south Cornwallis "fights away 
and beats uis Enemies, be they few or many,'' this paper 
lamented the fact that "so brave a man should be obliged to 
act in a subordinate station, when he shews himself so very 
worthy ef the first." Although few other. papers demanded 
Cornwallis's promotion over Clinton (for a change the press 
was reporting the greatest harmony between Britain's com- 


manders in America and it was thought unwise to risk this 


1. Public Advertiser, June 7, 1781. 


2. Ibid., June 19, 1781. 
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happy situation),° almost all agreed that the Earl was far 
Superior to the leadersthe ministry had earlier sent to 
America. Compared to Howe, Londoners read, he was superb: 
he had once marched his army in South Carolina one hundred 
twenty miles in less than four days, while Howe, under simi- 
lur conditions in New York a few years earlier, could only 
Manage to move his men eighteen miles in sixteen days.* 
The Westminster Magazine (printing an engraved likeness of 
the Earl as part of a featured biographical account), while 


employing the standard phrases of "bravery" and "integrity" 


to describe Cornwallis, stressed that here was a man with 


ali the qualities necessary for intelligent and intrepid 


leadership. Many foreigners considered his personal 
regiment the best trained infantry in the English service? 
and the Public Advertiser cited Shakespeare for a descrip-~ 
tion of his leadership qualities: 


The man commands 
Like a Full soldier. 


i 
Unfortunately the war in America had reached such 
proportions that it could not be won by an intrepid com- 


mander and his excellent regiment. At the time the press 


was expressing admiration for the southern commander, it 


3- Lloyd's Evening Post, Cctober 20, 1780. 
4. Chronicle, "tAristides,'' October 19, 1780. 


5- Westminster Magazine, January, 1781, pp. 5-6. 
See also Salisbury and Winchester Journal, November Lee's 


6. Public Advertiser, May 15, 1781. 
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was also warning of the approach of possible military disaster 
in his area. Cornwallis, seemingly alone and unable to make 
contact with other British units, could conceivably be trapped 
by General Greene, whose "unremitting courage and assiduity" 
appeared to be bringing about a situation which forced the 
Courant to compare Cornwallis's plight with that of Burgoyne 
three years before.® The Gazetteer also sensed disaster. 
Affirming that the plan to conquer America had collapsed, 
it declared that “a great, spirited, and gallant officer" 
was to ove offered up as a scapegoat to expiate tie "“"Clundcers, 
folly and madness" of a ministry which still telieved America 
could be unconditionally subdued. ° 

Cornwallis was in dire peril. If DeGrasse's fleet 
blocked up the Chesapeake and precluded the airivel1 of re- 
inforcements from New York or England, the garrison in Vir- 
Zinia could only be expected to hold out while its supplies 


Tasted 


And this could not be for long. Aid from Clinton 
at New York clearly was not forthcoming. Washington's feint, 
before hurrying south, was so successful that many newspapers 
predicted the fatal battle would commence shortly in New 


Vor A few editors deduced that the Americans were march- 


‘ : etek ; 
ing south in order to retake Charleston, j but 1t soon became 


8. Courant, April 5, 178i. 
9. Gazetteer, May 21, 1781. 


10. Public Advertiser, June 5, 1781; Kentish Gazette, 
September 5, e 


11. Courant, September 14, 1781; Kentish Gazette, 
September 22, 1781. 


12. St. James's Chronicle, September 29, 1781. 
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apparent that they were heading for Virginia--and America's 


Armageddon would take place upon the Yorktown Peninsula.!* 


The French navy had successfully bottled up the Chesapeake? 
and Cornwallis found himself in the midst of such diffi- 
culties that it would not be reasonable for Englishmen "to 
expect from the bravest of men, what is beyond the power of 


mortal endowments.''> 


The great anxiety for Yorktown's 
safety which the press mirrored weeks before news of the 
surrencer arrived in London? and the Tory press's discussion 
of the political and military comsequences which would follow 
"af the brave Cornwallis should be Eine au ei clearly 
demonstrated that the British public was prepared for the 
worst.1® 

By October, 1781 there was no doubt that England 


was on the defensive in the ceb Orne eke 7 Even the Morning 


Herald began to lose its customary optimism. On November 


13. Public Advertiser, November 8, 1781. 

14. ~ St." James's" Chronicle,’"October 16)" 1722; 
Public Advertiser, October 20, 24, 1781; Gazetteer, 
November o, l7ai. 


15. Courant, October 24, 1781. 


16. Kentish Gazette, October 24, 1781. 


17. The Morning Herald, October 27, 1781, support- 
ing Lord Sandwich's interests, claimed that the "Minden Hero" 


(Lord Germaine) was to blame should Britain be defeated. 

18. Public Advertiser, October 24, 1781. Cf. 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, October 24, 27, 1781, claiming 
that the Yorktown forces were in a strong position and the 
ministry entertained the most sanguine hopes for its safety. 


See also St. James's Chronicle, October 18, 20, 1781. 


19. Salisbury and Winchester Journal, October 29, 
1781; Morning Chronicle, November 18, 1781. 
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first it claimed that the 2,300 French troops recently 
landed in the Chesapeake area were too negligible a force 

to turn the tide of battle; by November fifth, it had 
raised the number to a slightiy more respectable 2,900; 
three days later it admitted that “the present seems to be 
the most critical moment that has occurred during the 

course of the American war." If the French blockade was 
not broken immediately, Cornwallis would be compelled to 

Ga biti laren ae It was imperative that the royal navy, or 

at least Clinton, who had erred in not impeding Washington's 


southward march through the Jersies, 2+ 


would have to go to 
Cornwallis's rescue, or all would be lost. The Tory Morn- 
ing Herald had finally come to the conclusion the other 

London publications had reached weeks before. Should re- 
inforcements fail, the only hope the Morning Herald offered 
its readers was that perhaps the frosts which were soon due 
in that part of the country would force the French to with- 
draw to winter quarters, thus affording England a chance to 
get Cornwallis off the peninsula or--better still--to nego- 


tiate some sort of peace with the Americans before spring.“* 


20. Morning Herald, November 8, 1781. 


21. Ibid., November 10, 1781. But on November 15, 
it claimed: ‘Lord Cornwallis is by no means so desperately 
Situated as may be imagined; for it is very possible for 
Sir Henry Clinton to join him, without attempting to force 
his way up the Chesapeak." See also Gazetteer, same date, 
for the same article. 


22. Morning Herald, November 13, 1781. See also 
Lloyd's Evening Post, November 12, 1781; Derby Mercury, 
November 15, ST; Edinburgh Evening Courant, November 21, 
1781. 
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Englishmen and Americans sensed that upon the York- 
town peninsula hung the fate of much more than the possession 
of a colony or the defeat of an army. Defeat, or even a 
draw, believed the Public Advertiser, would make it clear 
that there was but little hope of ever reducing the Ameri- 
cans to obedience by force of arms. "We are already too 
exhausted to prolong the contest much longer," it nore dean 
It was believed, too, that if America were surrendered to 
the rebels, Washington would then transfer his armies to 
the ast Indies to support his French pide case Surely if 
the American commander could force the British to yield in 
North America he could continue to do so in the West Indies: 
The war of the American Revolution may have started a half- 
dozen years before in Massachusetts, but now Englishmen 
understood that Britain's West Indian possessions were at 
stake and in dire cers ce The same reasoning was also 
applied to England's Canadian outposts by the press. If 
Clinton and a defeated Cornwallis left the colonies, Canada 
and Nova Scotia would be at the mercy of the Americans.“° 

The dream of a peace to be negotiated before the 
decisive battle was fought faded from the columns of the 
British press. The ministry's opportunity honorably to 


withdraw from America had long since passed. Perhaps, 


23. Public Advertiser, November 3, 1781; Courant, 
November 5, 1781. 


24. Kentish Gazette, November 3, 1781. 


25. Hampshire Chronicle, November 12, 1781. 
26. Public Advertiser, November 16, 1781. 
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years before, Sritain should have invaded South America 
rather than dissipate her strength against her own colo- 
pisicea® Speculation as to what might have been seemed 
all that was left for the press. There were no honorable 
roads of retreat left. Britain would probably make her 
stand and be defeated at Yorktown. The ''crimson coloured 
curtain" would soon drop on the "dreadful TRAGEDY we have 
been acting in Rite eet ee Claimed the Courant. 

On November 23, 1781 word of Cornwallis's defeat 
reached England. By the twenty-sixth it was painfully con- 
firmed when almost all publications carried copies of the 
articles of capitulation. Although earlier admitting the 
possibility of defeat, Englishmen now found the news almost 
impossible *o accept." By the twenty-seventh a general 
disgust with the entire American affair was reflected in 
almost every opposition and neutral publication in Great 
Britain. 

To aggravate matters further, Parliament was to re- 
convene on the day following the arrival of the news from 
Yorktown. Despite "the spirit of undaunted heroism'' which 
the Tories expected their sovereign to display when he de- 


30 
manded "nothing but WAR" in his speech from the throne, the 


21. Ibid. 
28. Courant, November 16, 1781. 


29. Morning Herald, November 26, 1781; Morning 
Chronicle, November 27, 1781. 


30. Morning Herald, November 26, 1781. See also 
Kentish Gazette, December 5, 1781, claiming that the king 
was resolved to pursue the American war “with redoubled 
vigour." 
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loyal editors joined with others in predicting that a change 
in ministers would presently take place, with the new gov- 
ernment committed to a program of peace with the colonies 
and war with the Bourbons. The political powers of George 
III had been weakened so much by the disaster in America 
that even the loyal Morning Herald doubted that Lords North 
and Germaine could remain in office much longer. It made 
no mention of the future of Lord Sandwich, the First Lord 

of the Treasury, As he was one of the sponsors of this news- 
paper, perhaps silence was the wisest course. While add- 
ing an occasional good word for Sandwich, the Morning Herald 
‘demanded that Germaine be replaced as Se€retary for American 
afford r swe But the opposition ae now in its strongest 
position since the outbreak of hostilities in America, de- 
manded the removal of the entire ministry as the first step 
toward peace negotiation with the colonists. How much in- 
fluence the press's opinions would have inside the halls of 
Parliament was questionable, but it was certain that the 
ministry, already having trouble maintaining its majority 

in Commons, presently would fall, and the opposition in 
Parliament and the press for $1x years past would be vindi- 


cated. 


31. Morning Herald, November 27, December 4, 1781; 
Lloyd's Evening Post, November 28, 1781. 


32. Morning Herald, November 27, 1791. 
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Neither political faction blamed Lord Cornwallis 
for his defeat. Even in surrender he had added “dis~ 
tinguished lustre to the name of Briton,'' claimed the Tory 
Lloyd's Evening Powe, The Gazetteer even went so far as 
to clear Burgoyne of any blame at Saratoga, since ''the 
surrender of the brave Lord Cornwallis is a sufficient 
evidence, that the greatest courage, similarly situated, 
must act asaeerend 

General Clinton received most of the blame for 
Yorktown from all quarters of the press. He not only had 
allowed Washington to march past him through the Jersies, 
he had refused to reinforce Cornwallis; and the latter, 
the press believed, was now justified in criticizing his 
superior officer. After excorciating Clinton, the Kentish 
Gazette bitterly commented that "mever sure was a nation so 


ill served by its commanders.'t>> 


How could the Redcoats be 
expected to have confidence in their leaders, queried many 
editors, if one of their most capable officers was an Ameri- 
can travtor2 2 Other papers were certain that Yorktown, 


like Saratoga four years before, was not lost on the field 


33. Lloyd's Evening Post, December 19, 1781. 


34. Gazetteer, November 27, 1781; Derby Mercury, 
November 22, 1781. 


35. Kentish Gazette, November 28, December 1, 1781; 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, December 12, 1781. 


36. Derby Mercury, November 29, 1781; Salisbury 
and Winchester journal, December 3, 1781. 
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but rather in London's American office by a bungling 
minister.>” Some publications placed the blame on the 
royal navy and mocked the old boast that "wherever a 
British soldier saw the sea he was safe." But the foremost 
reason for their defeat in America, Englishmen were con- 
vinced, was that Sir Henry Clinton was out-generaled by 
Washington. The American's thrust at New York so deluded 
him, reported the Morning Herald, that Sir Henry had the 
temerity to write the "gallant and unsupported" Cornwallis 
for a loan of 2,000 troops to help protect his army of 
20,000 from the threatened attack of Washington and his 
7,000 men! 78 

Washington, the Tory press admitted, must also re- 
ceive a large share of the credit for the British defeat, 
but never as much as Sir Henry. The American commander 
was thoroughly respected for his work in misleading Clinton 
and forcing Cornwallis's surrender, and when news reached 
London that he had treated the captured Eari with all the 
honor and dignity due a gallant gentleman (even refusing 
to mortify Cornwallis by accepting his sword) Washington 
was saluted for being a most admirable and considerate 


gentleman.” 


37. Salisbury and Winchester Journal, December 3, 1781. 
38. Morning Herald, December 4, 1781. 


39, Lloyd's Evenin moat December 28, 1781; Morni ng 


Herald, January @ Edinburgh Evening Courant'’s 
Sariges fear on herecnee 35 1781, that the Americans would 


execute Cornwallis's entire captured army. 
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Just as the battle of Saratoga had been refought 
in the press for three years, so now Englishmen would dis- 
cuss why defeat had been inflicted on its army's most com- 
petent commander. Scores of official and semi-official 


) and both Clinton and Cornwallis 


inquiries were forthcoming 

received a wide hearing in the press. But the editors did 

not change their earlier position: Sir Henry Clinton was 

still to blame. Although '"'Pabricus," one of the most 

prominent letter writers of the time, in a series of essays 

which appeared in both the Chronicle and the Morning Chroni- 

cle, attacked Cornwallis for keeping his army "inactive and 

idle in an unprepared and unfortified post, while a fore- 

midable force sufficient to overwhelm it was collectinemas 

the Earl did not lack defenders. His popularity was such 

that upon his return to Exeter the citizens lionized him 

as their "favorite son't and carried him upon their shoulders sam 
Englishmen wanted to forget Yorktown and the war in 

America. By February 23, 1782 even "Fabricus" admitted that 

national apathy had reached such proportions that nobody 

seemed to care about the war in America any more. But the 

wounds that time had begun to heal were reopened with the 


publication in early 1783 of Sir Henry Clinton's famous 


Narrative concerning the war in America. Clinton's claim 


40. Hampshire Chronicle, December 31, 1781; 
Morning Herald, (hUrES; 2; eLeoos 


41. Chronicle, Morning Chronicle, January 22, 1782. 
Cf. Chronicle, March 19, 1781. See also Packet, January 4, 


1782, for a defense of Clinton's position. 


42. Morning Herald, January 25, 1782. 
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that he disapproved of Cornwallis's taking possession of 
the ports of York and Gloucester while "undertaking opera- 
tions in the Chesapeak, without having a naval superiority, 
&¢C.,'' was viewed by Gentleman's Magazine as an unsuccessful 
attempt by Sir Henry to exculpate himself. Brushing aside 
the charges that most of England's misfortunes in America 
could be blamed upon the poor judgment of Cornwallis, this 
magazine concluded that the impartial reader "will hardly 
think that Sir Henry Clinton has exculpated himself from 
directing the Earl to take post at York and euces tena 
The same issue which reviewed the Narrative also printed 
Cornwallis's reply. And it was quite clear where the 
Gentleman's Magazine stood. It claimed the Earl had made 
aS gallant a defense with the quill as he had with the 
sword in America, with but one material difterence: Corn- 
wallis "was there obliged to surrender an indefensible 

post to the far superior forces of his enemies, but in 

this entrenchment, we think, he has been able to repulse 
the warm attacks of his commander-in-chief.'t However, it 
claimed that it did not necessarily follow that Sir Henry 
was to blame for the defeat in America. Pointing out that 
the lack of naval co-operation given Cornwallis reminded it 
of a comment from Shakespeare's Richard III: 


--What do they in the North 
Wher they should serve their sovereign in the west, 


43. Gentleman's Magazine, February, 1783, p. 147. 
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the Gentleman's Magazine also added that the American loyal- 
ists did not carry their fair share of the war burden in 
America. But of the many reasons given for the defeat at 
Yorktown, it voiced the overwiielming sentiment of the British 
press when it concluded that the analysis of Lord Cornwallis 
was much closer to the truth than the narrative of his for- 
mer commander in America.” Further, returning French offi- 
cers who had served at Yorktown likewise vindicated the 
Earl, claimed the loyal Morning Paha 

It was a bitter irony of war that Lord Cornwallis 
in defeat received better treatment at the hands of his 
compatriots than did Sir Guy Carleton, who, against over- 


: ae : 46 
wheiming odds, saved Canada for the British Empire. 


Notwithstanding the vindication given the British 
commander at Yorktown, the results of the surrender made 
it quite clear to Englishmen that the war in America was 
about over. Although there were still as many HKritish troops 
in the colonies as Washington and Rochambeau had, the English 
home front assumed that it was. necessary for Britain to aban- 
don the land portion of the war in America. The shift of 
Britain's military and naval force from an American to a 


French orientation "was the only means left for a renovation 


aa), elo Gess Dette 


45. Morning Post, July 8, 1783. 
46. Public Advertiser, February 22, 1782. 


of our glory,'' affirmed the St. James's Chronicte.*/ Few 
wished to end the Bourbon war for any peace drawn in late 
1781 would, of necessity, have had to be an ignominious one. 
Upon the high seas, "our proper element," Englishmen could 
still aspire to victory. "But from CONTINENTAL WARS, at 
three thousand miles distance, England prays, in one united 
voice, GOOD LORD deliver us!" exclaimed the Carat teenie 

The Morning Herald claimed to speak for people high in mini- 
sterial circles when it reiterated that the land portion 

of the American war would certainly be abandoned. "A naval 
system only'' would be used against America, said the news- 
Daper which reflected the Sandwich interest in tne London 
press.*” 

By Christmas, 1781 Englishmen were convinced that 
the position of the opposition press for the past six years 
had been correct: that the thirteen diverse American pro- 
vinces could never be conquered by the British army and 
that, after expending a fortune in money and men, Engiand 
would have to revert to a limited naval war or completely 
abandon the colonial struggle and accept the fact that the 
colonies had made themselves a free and independent nation. 

The yuletide season of 1781 brought no glad tidings 


to Britain from America. 


47. St. James's Chronicle, November 29, 1781. 


48. Gazetteer, December 5, 1781. 


49. Morning Herald, December 4, 1781. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE END OF THE NORTH MINISTRY 


AND THE COMING CF PEACE 


When it was generally acknowledged late in 1781 that 
the former status of the American colonies could never be 
restored, Englishmen considered the terms of the peace to 
be negotiated with the Congress. Surely the Americans had 
earned the right to a large share of self-government, if 


1 But so long as the Xing's 


not complete independence. 
Fraends'\ beld sway in Parliament, the desiréd peace could 
never come to pass. The American affair had "totally failed" 
in their hands, yet their ability to carry all Farliamentary 
votes before them--in spite of acknowledged divided councils 
and lack of public confidence--was a strange political 
phenomenon even to the Tories.- Unmindful of the "welfare 
and prosperity of Britain,'' anc uncompromising in their de- 
Sire to continue the American war, the ministers of George 


[iI.were. out of step with the rest of the nation.° 


The Yorktown defeat gave rise to a demand for changes 


in administration, especially in the American and Marine 


i. St. James's Chronicle, November 6, 1781. 


2e Lioyd's Evening Post, December 14, 1781. See 
also Courant, January 5, LIBS 


3. Hampshire Chronicle, December 3, 1781. 
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departments.‘ Too widespread to be ignored, the demand 
gradually won many Parliamentary "fence sitters" to the 


opposition.> 


As the ministerial majority in Parliament 
lessened, the press made it clear that each vote was a 
warning to ministry of its imminent downfal1.° The ines- 
capable fact that America was lost stripped the ministry 

of some of its most ardent country supporters. Most gentle- 
men conceded the impossibility of replacing the troops lost 
at Yorktown, even if Parliament had the desire to replace 
then. Soon it was common knowledge in the press that "the 
contest for independency" was ended. / Notwithstanding the 
Morning Herald's warning that freedom granted to America 
could give "the majesty of the British mob'"' some dangerous 
ideas which "might shake this constitution to its centre," 
most of the press agreed that there was little choice left. 
Cornwallis, long before nis defeat, had repeatedly declared 
that the conquest of America was ein aba ei The 
Ministry refused to believe him, and total defeat was the 
result. "If any people upon the globe deserve to enjoy 


that invaluable blessing called Liberty, the Americans do; 


they have fought nobly for it, and have gained it. Long 


4. Public Advertiser, December 15, 1781. 

5. Morning Herald, December 15, 1781. 

6. Gazetteer, December 15, 1781. 

Tis Edinburgh Evening Courant, December 10, 1781. 
8. Morning Herald, December 16 (17), 1781. 


9. Hampshire Chronicle, December 17, 1781. 
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may they preserve it, unviolated by faction or ambi Lionas 
declared one opposition newspaper. 

By the beginning of 1782 the fall of the North mini- 
stry and the end of the war in America were understood to 
be a single issue. Britain could not have one without the 
other. Increasingly, petitions appeared in Court and the 
press imploring the King, "deluded" by the ''false assertions 
and fallacious suggestions" of his ministers, to dismiss 
those who advised the forceful reduction of “our bretheren 
in America to obedience by force; a plan, which the fatal 
experience of past losses has convinced us cannot be prose- 
deh. The Courant reported that this growing pressure 
so divided the administration that its meetings were ''some- 
thing similar to the confusion of tongues at the building 


of the Tower of Babel te 


But it was certain that George 

III was no longer consulting ''Jemmy Twitcher or the Minden 
Hero,’ upon any business of consequence. "The Scotch Party" 
had completely regained the King's confidence, it concluded.?* 
One caustic critic of King and ministry suggested that for 


the new year George and his advisors be presented with copies 


of The History of Athens During the Peloponnesian War and 
The Dialogues of the Dead.t4 


10. Courant, December 26, 1781. Also quoted in 
Noon Gazette, same date. 


ll. Gentleman's Magazine, December, 1781, p. 589. 
12. Courant, December 29, 1781. 
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14, Morning Chronicle, "Misanthrope," January l, 
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On January 5, 1782, before Fox's inquiry into the 
conduct of the Board of Admiralty began, the newspaper 
sponsored by Lord Sandwich confessed that two-thirds of the 
public prints uad already opened the "flood gates of abuse 
upon the Admiralty'' so as to prejudice as much as possible 
those members of Parliament who had to decide the oa ee 
The opposition charges against Sandwich's department were 
“groundless and sinister,'' it assured its readers,2° offer- 
ing as proof the fact that the Lord, confident of exonera- 
tion, had personally called for a full and open inquiry, 


and "guilty men do not demand that light be shed upon their 
careers." ! 

Sandwich all but acknowledged the failure of the 
administration's American plan and shifted all blame to 
Germaine's department. Fox's motion succeeded in bringing 
the Sandwich-Germaine feud into the open, and now the mini- 
sterial Tower of Babel was publiciy exposed. Sermaine had 
no champion in the press. The King was probably the only 
man of importance in England to stand by his harassed mini- 
ster. The Morning Herald attacked Germaine relentlessly 
for "promisf/ing/ to subjugate America'' only to have these 
promises prove "mere puffs.'"' When pressure to remove him 


caused George III to send Germaine to the House of Lords, /° 


15. Morning Herald, January 5, 1782. 
tO. tbid.y Januarcvuchia 1 idee 


ly, Lvditte, “januari coc iases 


le. LDS, Hjanvary«lL7GimwAoe) See, jalisorPacker, 
January 21, 1782, for rumors of Germaine's resignation. 
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the Morning Herald exclaimed ''O horrible! horribdle: most 
horrivle!'' that he, "who has been hunted out of the Lower 


House like an obnoxious Cur," had found asylum from his 


persecutions 'tin that less scrupulous sanctuary--the Chamber 


of “British Peersit9 


With Germaine gone, some hope remained that the war 
in America could still be salvaged. Carleton, the capable 
hero of Quebec, was spoken of as the next commander in America. 
Always uncomfortable while serving under Germaine (he had 
testified against the Lord at the Minden Court Martial), 
Carleton could now--with additional volunteers from the de- 
pressed manufacturing town of England and the Highlands of 
Scotland--save the devas However, it was generally agreed 
that it was far too late to salvage anything on the field of 
pattiest? Some sort of federal system--perhaps even a new 
national parliament to be comprised of elements from England, 
Ireland, and America--was offered as one digeuut eae The 
suggestion made by Benedict Arnold that a new commander in 
America and 16,000 fresh troops could still subjugate the 


Zo 


colonials was dismissed, for Arnold was a suspect character 


19, Morning Herald, February 11, 4782. See also 
bid. stepruaryele a Lisa. 


20h. Ghronacle,.."*Babricus,"'-February-L95--1782s"see 
also Packet, February 18, 1782, for a report that the mini- 
stry was determined to continue the American war. 


21. Kentish Gazette, Packet, January 26, 1782. 


22- St. James's Chronicle, January 10, 1782. See 


also Chronicle, Pebruary 16, March 22, 1782, for mention of . 
other plans of accommodation with America. See also Chelms- 
ford Chronicle, February 15, March 22, 1782. 


23. Kentish Gazette, January 30, 1782. 
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stry mustered against Fox's motion to censure the admiralty 
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in whom neither side could ever place a firm conf idence. <* 


Seven years of war had been enough; and the re- 

action was so great that Gentleman's Magazine apologized 
to the bitterly maligned Josiah Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, 
claiming that had the Dean's earlier advice been followed, 

America indeed would have been independent, and so 

she will now, of Britain at least, but--she would 

have been our ally and friend, and many thousands 

of lives and millions of money, would have been 

saved to both nations. 
The usually aloof Gentleman's Magazine concluded that "Troy 
had a Cassandra, and Israel an Achitophel." 

The slim majority of twenty-two votes that the mini- 
6 
was greeted by opposition as a Sign that the government 
2) 

could not last much longer.”* To heip speed the day of its 
downfall, London newspapers stepped up their bitter attacks 
upon it. ‘A nation must be sunk to a wretcned state indeed, 
which can place a blind confidence in men whose administra- 
tion has lost America,'' asserted ome paper, whiie another 
deduced that with the public interest rate at eleven per 


cent and the private one at a prohibitive fifteen per cent, 


Englishmen could see how poorly times were and how badly a 


24. Courant, January 28, 1782. 


25. Gentieman's Magazine, February, 1782, pp. 82-33. 
See Lloyd's Evening Post, April 26, 1780, for an account of 
one of Tucker's earlier unpopular suggestions for a general 
pacification. 


26. Packet, February 8, 1782. The vote was 217-236. 
See Morning Chronicle, February 21, 1782, for fuller details. 


27. Town and Country, February, 1782, p. 107. 


ay 


change wa@s needed.® 


When rumors still persisted that 
Carleton, with fifteen thousand fresh troops, would take 
the field against the Americans again, and that Englishmen 
could therefore prepare themselves for another round of 
taxes, the country gentlemen decided to come over to oppo- 
Sition and at last draz down the ministry.?” 

On February 25, the Morning Chronicle devoted three 
of its four pages to a verbatim account of Commons' debates 
on the Conway motion for peace with America. [The motion was 
defeated by one vote (193-194), but it was clear that it 
would be reintroduced--and carried--in a few days. Lord 
North, who the Tory Mgrning Herald admitted would "find the 
patriotic *1rons toon. hot on the American question,'' would be 
forced into a speedy resignation, © and voth peace with 
America and a new ministry would appear on the horizon.~* 
On February 27, when the Conway motion was reintroduced, 
the Courant, wishing it well, posed the question in typical 
opposition fashion: 

Tne question is not now, whether we shall persevere, 
or not, in attempting the subjugation of America, but 
whether we shall continue, under that pretence (for 
the thing has long ago a ared impracticable) to 
enrich a heard of contractors and commisaries, the 
support of a wicked and profligate ministry. 


As the session of Parliament dragged on past midnight 


and into the early hours of the twenty-eighth, almost all of 


28. Kentish Gazette, February 16, 1782. 
29. Packet, FebruaryweZ, (1782. 

30. Morning Herald, February 26, 1782. 
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London's morning newspaper editors postponed going to press. 
When at 1:30 A.M. Parliament voted 234-215 to discontinue 
the American war, London's Tory journals published the news 


with notable absence of comment, 2° 


but the opposition press, 
led by Parker's General Advertiser, made capital of the 
long-awaited event. Using print four times larger than 
normal, Parker introduced the first headline when his columns 
screamed, ''PEACE WITH AMERICA." In doudle-sized print, all 
capitalized, he joyfully related that 

ee elHE COMMONS HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT RETURNED TO THEIR 

SENSES, AND PUT A PERIOD TO THE AMERICAN WAR, AND 

SET ENGLAND UPON HER LEGS AGAIN. 

ON ACCOUNT OF THIS GLORIOUS TRIUMPH THERE ARE 
EXPECTED TO BE THE MOST GENERAL ILLUMINATIONS AND 
REJOICING THIS EVENING IN THE CITIES OF LONDON AND 
WESTMINSTER THAT WERE EVER REMEMBERED .33 

Taking seriously Lord North's 2ssertion that he would 

deliver up the seals of office to the King if the voice of 
the people was against him, the General Advertiser expected 
the First Minaster's immediate resignation so that "the rest 
of his administration could swiftly crumble into atoms and 
the people could indeed have cause for triumph at their 
nations deliverance.">* This paper reported how the multi- 
tudes that waited outside of Commons embraced those "noble 
and distinguished characters, who, by their steady persever- 


ance and zeal, had thus overcome and broke in pieces the 


ruinous system ot Ministers," adding that the opposition 


32. Morning Herald, Morning Chronicle, February 
20,01 152% 


33. General Advertiser, February 28, 1782. 


34. Ibid. 
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leaders ‘were hailed and embraced by the grave multitude 


as the saviours of their country.'?> 


AS its Coup de grace 
to the Tory press, it concluded this "victory issue" with 
the following remark: 
We hear Ministry have ordered as the last token 

of their gratitude, suits of mourning for the Editors 

of the Morning Chronicle, Morning Herald, and M rning 

Post, for the many eminent services in support of 

scandal, injustice, and oppression, it not being in 

their power to be of any further service in their way. 

George III may well have wished to continue the 
struggle, but he was forced to see that both city merchant 
36 

and country planter had had enough of the war; and 
although most unhappy with Parliament's resolution of peace 
with America, he could (or would) do nothing about it. 
There would be peace, and the sovereign could get little 
joy from reading that the next important motion to be in- 
troduced into Commons would call for the resignation of his 
chosen lieutenants. This change, believed the press, was 
the proper prelude to peace with America and European vic- 
tory, "which can only happen from unanimity at home, under 


a ; ‘ ; : uy, 
an administration possessing the confidence of the public." 


35. Ibid. Poor opinions of North and his ministry 
were not just momentary passions. The press's post-mortems 
on the American war place the blame for the loss of the 
colonies squarely upon the ministry rather than upon the 
military or the French, See Westminster Magazine, July, 
1782, pe. 241: "The accumulated distresses of his country, 
drove Lord North from a station for which he was altogether 
unqualified. His fall, like his administration, was stained 


with meanness and disgrace."' See also ibid., June, 1782, 
Deets 


36.#¢Courant,oMarch: 15,41 782. 


37. Kentish Gazette, March 9, 1782. See also 
Packet, March l, e 
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But while the Courant lashed out at the "filth and 
corruption" of the North ministry,~© the Packet, an equally 
staunch opposition print, displayed greater concern over 
the apathy with which the populace submitted "to the accu- 
mulating misfortunes and heavy burthens which mal adminis- 


tration has brought upon this nation.">” 


If Englishmen 
became so inured to bad government that they were able to 
tolerate almost any ignominy before taking action, the 
Courant reminded them now that the moment for action was 
at hand. Arraying an impressive list of grievances against 
the tottering government, it insisted that 
Somebody is to blame involving us in such a compli- 
cated and disastrous war. Somebody is to blame for 
losing us America. Somebody is to blame for the 
loss of Dominica, Tobago, Granada, St. Vincent's, 
Minorca, and it iS feared, St. Kitt's. Who ought 
to have protected these valuable, or rather invalu- 
able possessions, but the stewards and servants of 
the King and people? 0 
The conclusion was obvious: it was the "stewards and ser- 
vants'' who had failed. 

Although George III agreed to accept some members 
of opposition into his cabinet, the press staunchly main- 
tained that only 'ta new and united Administration--Not an 
Administration under the fallacious appellation of a coali- 


tion,'' could regain the confidence of both nation and Par- 


41 
liament. Even the Morning Chronicle, thought by many to 
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40. Courant, March 19, 1782. 
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be a loyal paper, reported guardedly that "it may be advise- 
able to have a change of men and measures,.''*2 
When the motion for the removal of the ministers 
was carried by ten votes, the loyal press again reverted 
to a straight reportorial technique, making almost no 
editorial comment. And again the joys of the opposition 
press knew no aouneee Even the usually mild Gazetteer 
editorialized: the news "that we have happily got rid of 
a servile minion, and an headless Minister, must give every 
real intelligent friend to his country the most heart-felt 
pleasure.'' Added to this was the comforting belief that 
Britain at last was to have an administration both virtu- 
ous and able, led by two most reputable Lords--PRockingham 
and Shelburne .** 
With the fall of the North, ministry, the Morning 
Herald took up its new position as London's semi-cfficial 
organ of opposition. On March 20, it condemned the "patriots" 
Fox, Burke, and Barre fcr craving the position of prime mini- 
ster. On the twenty-fifth it eulogized North and his mini- 
gstry. 3ut uncomfortable in its new role as a minority paper, 
the Morning Herald never recaptured the verve it displayed 
when it so assiduously defended the actions of the North 


ministry in general and Lord Sandwich in particular. 


42. Morning Chronicle, March 4, 1782. 


43. Morning Herald, Morning Chronicle, March 21, 22, 
1782. Cf. General Advertiser, Courant, same dates. The 


Courant, March 21, exclaimed: "The twentieth of March should 
be made a red letter day in all future Almanacks, and cele- 
brated as the anniversary of our deliverance from a set of 
men, who, under the false term of Ministry, have long dis- 
honored their Sovereign, and plundered the state." 


44. Gazetteer, March 20, 21, 1782. 
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Rarely in English history has a new ministry been 
backed by so popular a mandate from all classes. Yet the 
popularity of the new government was based more upon English- 
men's dislike of the old rather than genuine affection for 
the new. A provincial publication voiced a common thought 
when it expressed the hope that the new ministry would be 
supported as unanimously as the old one was eohdemneds? 

Before official pronouncement of the new ministry 
was made, the seneral Advertiser asserted that any incoming 
government would have to be "the most powerful that ever was 
Coraviaeieo si tits, COUNLLY,, an onder <£O Cope with che 
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number of “great and weighty" matters before it. 
proceeded to make clear that Charles James Fox, "'the darling, 
the delight of the people," whose principles had "'so justly 
obtained him the love and adoration of the people," was its 
candidate for prime minister. William Parker, owner and 
editor of the seneral Advertiser, grandly concluded that 

"it has long been universally allowed that Mr. Fox is by 

far the man of the greatest abilities this country has ever 


car The opposition moved swiftly to 


been blessed with.... 
set the new government in motion and the pace gave the press 


little time for speculation. Few of the former opposition 


45. Chelmsford Chronicle, March 22, 1782. 


46. Genera). Advertiser, March 22, 1782. See also 
Chronicie, Marc a8 I ° 


47. General Advertiser, March 22, 1782. See also 
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publications campaigned for a first minister, as did the 
General Advertiser, although most reported the latest rumors 


concerning which man might be appointed. *® 


On March 26, 

less than a week after Lord North's resignation, the Morning 
Herald reported that Rockingham wouid become the first Lord 

of the Treasury and the official announcement of the accession 
of the Rockingham ministry was made the next day. 

It took no time at all for tiie Courant, Public Ad- 
vertiser, Chronicle, Gazette, and Packet to adjust to their 
new position as majority publications. The Courant made 
the first attack on the new 'tminority" press (wiich, indeed, 
it now waS--in number, circulation, and political cénseetion) 
when it commented upon ene "very gloomy'’ appearance of the 
three Tory morning publications, the Post, Herald, and 
Chronica eat The Public Advertiser, much more caustic in its 
treatment of the "degradation and disastrous Disgraces at- 
tending Lord North's Administration," used such epithets as 
"the perverse ambition of dullness," "the intellectual dregs 
of the people, "and /""Miscreant," to: describe the” outgoing 
minister and his party. This newspaper took pleasure in re- 
porting that the new ministry was in all respects the reverse 
of the old; for the new combined property and talent rather 


than unprinciple and a minister from the mob.° 


48. Morning “hronicle, March 25, 1782 reported that 
the Bedford and Sheiburne factions had the lead at this date. 
49. Courant, March 26, 1782. 


50. Public Advertiser, March 28, 1782. 
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The now loyal press made it clear that the Rocking=- 
ham government would endeavor to put the British constitution 
back on its proper keel by insisting that the King remain 
out of politics and "no longer labour under the imputation 
of being his own minister,'>+ These were the conditions 
under which Lord Rockingham assented to the formation of a 
new government, it declared. Further, all secret influence 
(i.e., the "Double Cabinet") was to be removed from royal 
councils. Ministerial, not cabinet, government was once 


more to prevail. 


And for a change, the Chronicle re- 
ported, the new ministers were to be honest men. When 

Burke and Barre, the new Paymaster of the Forces and Treasurer 
of the Navy respectively, "very laudibly"” abridged their own 
emoluments of office, the Chronicle was certain that actions 
like these were absolute portents of the honesty that could 
be expected from the government.* "This country never saw 
before so many men of sound wisdom, political knowledge, and 
vigorous minds conducting her affairs,'' echoed the Packet>* 
It later reported that the ministry consisted of "men of 
Herculian strength and ability." 


The Rockingham government soon added to its large 


popular following. By reducing the civil list, attempting 


51. Chronicle, March 28, 1782; Gazetteer, March 
pAs pate tb eae 


bo. th CourantegAprilyoy 1782. 
See 4 ADL. 
54. ecPacket,,March 29, “pril 5, 1752. 


55. Lorde; opri. 22, 1782. See also Town’ and 
Country, March, 1782, p. 163. 
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to placate Ireland, rejecting taxes upon soap and salt 
vecause they seemed harmful to the poor, and announcing 

that. present ivios t would open peace negotiations with America, 
the new government convinced Englishmen that it was capable 


of swift efficient action. And most of England's editors 


wished these projects weddiete 


Among the three major newspapers offering opposition 
to the Rockingham ministry, only the sorning Chronicle was 
to do it gracefully. Though believing that the Rcockinyhan 
Dolicies wer2 impracticable, it conceded that the new mini- 
stry had taken office with the zood wishes and confidence 


of the people, and it concluded that ‘'they merit and will 


: hae: 57 
have the prayers ot all good men for their succesS..-.''> 


[he Morning Herald, however, could not accept its new role 


so well. Deducing that America would receive her independence 
and that Ireland would presently be giving law to herself, 


it commented that peace would then be restored to "Little 


Britain; , but the empire of,Great 3ritain is gone,for ever:™ 38 


It bitterly concluded that the dritish constitution, torn 


56. Town and Country, March, 1782, p. 163; April, 
1982.0. e194 Maye Lee Dome ae 


37. Morning Chronicle; March’ 27, 1762. On May 
it added that: "The new ministry are so extremely popular, 
and carry all their measures with so high a hand, that serious 
men begin to fear they will go too far in their projects of 
reformation, and that, while they are proressedly cutting 
off the rotten oranches of the comstitution only, they will 
deeply wound the trunk and root of the tree itself." Cf. 
Morning Herald, June 8, 1782: ‘''The popularity of the new 
ministry was like a feather.'"' See aiso ibid., June 14, 18, 
21. 249827826 


58. Morning Herald, April 1, 1782. 
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by ‘‘jacobite principles on the right, and republican ideals 
on the left," stood "crucified between two thieves!” Wath 
its role now reversed, Parker's General Advertiser came to 
the defense of government with the claim that "the wanton 
attacks on the new Ministry, in a profligate print," gave 
honor to the persons abused because of the source from 
which they emanated.©? 
The new ministry's friends, especially in the press, 
far outweighed its foes. but while the London Magazine was 


Saluting in verse "the blest change in the administration/ 


ee enon, chelburne, and Burke claim our justi veneration. ..'' 


Pitewectalsouprintingotwortulicogumns. of bankrupts, listing 


; — 61 
over one hundred recent business failures. A new govern- 
ment, it seemed, was but the first of many steps necessary 
for the rebuilding of Britain's precarious financial and 


political structure. 


As the war in the field and on the seas languished, 


the Courant predicted tnat only the strugyle against the 


BY Se ZOD w a PAY eeoue! doce ofc also ibid., june 7, 
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00. Parker's General Advertiser, May 25, 1782. In 
May, 1782 Parker added his name to the masthead of the paper. 
See also June J4, 1782. On June 28, Parker, in an attack 
upon the publications which had been disparaging the new 
ministry, again warned the public against "those continued 
deceptions and scandal to human nature, the Mgrnin Herald 
and Morning Post, where almost every Bupa OF that appears 
is paid for by the infamous old Ministry, who were kicked 


out of office by the unanimous voice of a discerning people...." 


61. London Magazine, April, 1782, pp. 168, 191-192. 
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House of HKourbon would be concentrated upon. Pending 
further political developments, it claimed, no new hos- 
tilities against the Americans were ontrennia vec d The 
new policy was watchful waiting in America and watchful 
fighting in Europe. On May 13 Parker's General Adver- 
tiser and the Morning Herald found themselves in a moment 
of rare agreement when they both supported the plan to 
prosecute vigorously the war against the French, Spanish, 
and Dutch. After seven years of discord, the press was 
finally united, as were most Englishmen, at least on 
matters of foreign policy. 

The Rockingham ministry, the press hopefully re- 
norted, sought to CRmance negotiations for a separate and 
“honourable peace" with dolland and the United States, as 
a prelude to a decisive battle with the Bourbons. But by 


April, 1782 London discovered that the Dutch had not only 


recognized American independence, but that they refused to 


enter into any separate peace negotiations with the 8ritish. 


Further, the Americans, with their independence now reluc- 
tantly accepted by the British press, °* likewise would not 
sign aione. france would never allow her to ¢c so; and 


Congress was too deeply committed to Versailles to strike 


62. Courant, May 1, 1782. 


63. Courant, April 19, May 1, 1782; Packet, April 
12, 1782; Morning Herald, March 13, 1782. 


64. The Chronicle, March 28, 1782, reported the 
abolition of the “Secretary's Office for the American de- 
partment.'' See also ibid., April 9, 1782, for an article 
claiming that Henry Laurens had informed Rockingham, Shel- 
burne, and Fox that independence was a prerequisite for 
peace with America. 
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out on a separate parheee It was well understood in London 
that final peace with America would have to be written as 
part of a general European treaty, which, it was hoped, 
would presently ensue.°° Although few wished an end to 


hostilities before France had been punished, °?? 


England's 
financial and military weaknesses dictated otherwise. In 
fact, claimed John, Earl of Stair, in Gentleman's Magazine, 
with the’ present state of England *sdhact ici ?f inancdial 
structure, no peace, short of absolute ruin, could be 
pronounced a bad dies? 

If Ameaterdam would not sign a separate peace, its 
hand would have to be forced by British arms. The news of 
a great English victory over the Dutch in Ceylon was greeted 
with the belief that Holland would row reconsider before 
Britain should pluck more pearls from her sea of Poumer cote 
But before Amsterdam or London could study the immediate 
results of this victory, reports of Rodney's stunning defeat 


of the French fleet under DeGrasse reached London. Although 


this joyous news arrived two weeks after the announcement 
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66. Morning Herald, March 5, 1782. 


67. Kentish Gazette, April 6, 1782; Chronicle, 
APri Pera pAvkSS L782. 


68. Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1782, p. 128. 
English emotions, however, were not always in tune with 
English finances. The Chelmsford Chronicle, April 5, 1782, 
despite confessed shortages of men and money, called for a 
belated declaration of war agaknst the Bourbons, followed 
by a vigorous attack to be made by the now-united English 


people, 
69. General Advertiser, May 17, 1782. 
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that Rodney was to be recalled by the Kockingham ministry, 
all England acclaimed the brave admiral (who, embarrassingly 


0 


enough, was a North appointment). The Morning Herald, as 


policed bet So > oe 
expected, gave al! the credit for this victory to the old 
administration, and it furiously demanded that tne new 
ministry retract the orders for his ee The Rock- 
ingham ministry was wise enouyh to join the cnorus of 

praise for tne admiral. 

Spurred on by Rodney's example, Englishmen now re- 
solved at all costs to drive home their advantage over the 
French. Papers as diverse in opinion as the General Adver- 
tiser and the Morning Post agreed that the River Thames 
was witnessing the Hes ars: press'' in the history of the 
war. On May 29 and 30 alone, over 1,300 were pressed into 
the royal navy. Small wonder that the editor of Town and 
Country, with copies of London's leading publications in 
front of him, could announce that "a perfect unanimity visi- 


73 . 
Parker's plea for 'tFeace with America, 


74 


bly prevails." 
and “ar with the rest of the Globe," accurately reflected 
British.public.opinion in? tiers prone ofbAs2n 

70. Packet, May 24,. 1782, et passim. See also St. 
James's Chronicle, Jume 22, August 15, 1782. 


71. Morning Herald, May 21, 23, 24, 1782. Cf. 
Parker's General Advertiser, May 30, August 2, 1782. 


72. Ibid., May 30,.1782; Morning Post, May 31, 1782. 
73. Town _and Country, June, 1782, p. 330. 
74, Parker's General Advertiser, May 30, 1782. 

Cf. St. James's Chronicle, July 20, 1782, reporting that 


the french were likewise determined to pursue the war. 
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The news of the naval war against tne French and 
Dutch bommldtaly overshadowed events in North America. 
Because of Rodney's victory, France's bargaining position 
at tie peace tavle was considerably weakened. If America's 
future was to be settled in Europe, many editors a7zreed 
that this future was secure. The Lutch, to protect their 
large loans to the Congress, would, of course, support 
the American Qiaimas > Even the Portuguese, recognizing 
America's economic independence, had becun purchasing her 
wheat and flour: /° Surely Sritain could not stand against 
both friend and foe; surelv she would have to accept the 
inevitable. The Morning Herald grimly warned that “that 
Ministers head will sit but lightly on his shoulders, who 
Shall pusillanimously move so degrading--so ruinous a mea- 
sure" as American Erecaonor: The’ moresmocérate "St. James's 
Chronicle supported a federal system whereby America would 
have its own legislature but would owe homage to the gineek 
out the Kentish Gazette more accurately captured the spirit 
of the moment when it advertised for sale copies of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Articles of Confedera- 


79 
tion, material that Britain had once scorned to read. 


7S ee,Morning Chronicle, May 29,1782. 
704 Stasuenca oecnroni cle y’juneso , "1782. 
77. Morning Herald, June 26, 1782. 
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Richard Oswald, a virtually unknown British diplomat 
was aphbointed by the Rockingham ministry to open negotiations 
with the Americans in Paris. His talks with Benjamin 
Franklin, the only American commissioner then in the French 
capital, began in April. Although formal conferences did 
not begin until the other Americans arrived in September, 
rumors ot an impending cessation of Anglo-American hostili- 
ties were enough to drive up prices on London's nervous 


80 


stock exchange. In the early summer of 1782 hopes for 


an American peace temporarily vanished with the death of 


81 but it was soon discovered that Lord Shéeiturne, 


xockingham, 
the new first minister, was reasonable enough to admit that 
he would, if necessary, offer independence to the pene gue 
Since the colonials were "in full and actual possession" of 
their independence, it was futile for the new ministry 
either to continue the war or make plans for an agreement 
short of complete American independence.®? 

As news from America became scarcer and less impor- 


4 : 
tant throvghout the summer of 1782,° English newsr2pers 


50. Gentleman's” Magazine; *jiney=1782, Dp. 305. 
81. Packet, July 5, 1782. | 


82. iIbid., July 12j;71782;" Sti. James's Chronicde, 
November 26, 1782; Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1783, Dp. 420; 
june, 1783, pred95s 
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84. St. James's Chronicie, August 6, 1782; Packet, 
August 23, 1782; Kentash Gazette, August 28, 1782. 
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heavily publicized the Gibraltar garrison's magnificent 
defense against the Spaniards. General Elliot, "who lives 
like a private soldier and maintains his post,'' was compared 
most favorably to Burgoyne, who ''needed a train of covered 
wagons to administer to the luxuries and pomp of his table." 
For a pleasant change, good news replaced bad news on the 
pages of the British press. Thanks to Rodney and Eiliot, 
the closing chapters of the war were much happier than most 
Englishmen had hoped for. With two great successive defeats 
to haunt them, the Bourbons would de forced presently to sue 
for peace 

Exactly when the war would end now seemed to lie 
Solely jinveritain’s hands, se long as she refused to recog- 
nize the de facto independence of the colonies, sporadic 
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warfare and fruitless negotiation would continue. 
recommended that British troops be immediately evacuated 
from America before the colonists reopened active conflict. 
Most Englishmen had already lost interest in the American 
Revolution and under no circumstances could they be roused 
to new military effort against the colonies. Even the ne- 
gotiations which seemed to be dragging on interminably in 
Paris elicited little comment or curiosity. The Packet 
85. Public Advertiser, August 20 (197), 1782; 
bonhisy Gazette, August 21, 1782; Morning Herald, October 
; ° 
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also ibid., 
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summed up this attitude when it noted that “the affairs of 
America are now scarcely attended to by the people of this 
count aye a Why should Britons be concerned with America 
if “every idea of local affection and attachment" between 
the colonies and the mother country was "obliterated," or 
transferred to France??? When the first news of England's 
final acknowledgment of American independence reached 
London, it was greeted almost with indifference and light 
editorial comment. ?+ 
The preliminary articles of the general European 
peace were not peptlar when they arrived in London in late 
January, 1783." The Packet bitterly attacked the document, 
claiming that Britain had not only lost America, but had 
agreed to unnecessarily lenient terms for the Bourbons.?> 
Most editors, however, agreed that the terms were acceptable. 
Peace without victory is rarely popular and a nation impa- 
tient for peace had to make concessions.?* Even the Packet 
soon mellowed: by the close of the year it, too, spoke of 


the blessings ot peace and warned that no good could come 


of peace-table wrangling.» 


89. Packet, November 1, 1782. 

90. Ibid., December 27, 1782. 

91. Kentish Gazette, December 4, 1782. 
92. Packet, January 24, 31, 1782. 

93. Ibid., February 3, 1782. 


94. Middlesex Journal, February 6, 1783. 
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Sy mid-February the British press for the first time 
in almost a decade was paying attention to wholly domestic 
matters. The strange Fox-North coalition which eventually 
brought down the Shelburne government and the ensuing poli- 
tical entanglements dominated English journalism for the 
remainder of the year.9° In October, almost lost among 
scores of articles relative to demestic policies, a copy 
of the final peace treaty appeared in Gentleman's Magazine.’ 
The war was now officially over and Englishmen could devote 


their full energies to the uncertain future. 


96. Scot's Magazine, February, 1783, p. 101; 


Town and Country, February, 1783, p. 107; March, 1783, 
Dp. 163; Packet, February 17, 1783, passim; Kentish 


Gazette, May 10, 1783, passim; Morning Post, July 15, 
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CHAPTER XIV 
AMERICA'S FUTURE AND BRITAIN'S 


Before the close of the war Englishmen had definite 
ideas about the future Franco-American relationship. Slavery 
to the Gallic yoke was to be america's portion for friend- 
ship with Versailles.! The Tories especially stressed 
the point that the House of sourbon did not care for the 
idea of an independent America and was plotting to make 
the states either satellites or outrivht colonies.” 

Surely, affirmed the Morning Post as early as April, 1781, 
the French were not sending troops to Rhode Island to pro- 
tect the redel colors; rather,’ they were intent, om esta- 
Dlishing their own colors theres In short, the Americans 
were the tool of the French; and if an immediate peace ever 
seemed to be to Versailles' advantage, the French would not 
hesitate to help subjugate ee ae Itwwas x -then,-<.ne 
press summed up, in America's best interest for her to lose 
this war of independence. 


The oppcesition and more moderate elements of the 


press took a different position. The St. james's Chronicle, 


1. Town and Country, July, 1781, p. 442. 
2. Lloyd's Evening Post, January 14, 1780. 
3. Morning Post, April 11, 1781. 

4. Morning Herald, June 12, 1781. 
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realiziny that self-interest dictated a nation's foreign 
policy, affirmed that the French would never seize Rhode 
Island or any other colony and thus ruin their economic 
future with america. French dreams on the American con- 
tinent were commercial, not colonial, most agreed, and 
Versailles was proving this dy wooing the colonials with 
remittance of their debts, with some judicious American 
additions to her pension lists (both Washington and Robert 
Morrzs were’ on’ thisyroll, “it was assumed) ,° and with a new 


fashion--larger fur hats--to encourage America's once 


prosperous but now languishing fur trade!’ 


However naive the Americans had been, Englishmen 
assumed that the Congress would soon realize that it was 
only a pawn of the 3o0urdons. The colonials would find the 
French a more troublesome ally than the English had ever 
deen, and it was expected that the Congress would one day 


beg its "old friend' to save it from the tyranny of its 


8 


new master. With a little patience, England could gain 


dsj ote slam@ss Chronicle, November .3, 170i, 


Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1782, p. 123. 


6. Packet, January 24, February 10, 1783. The 
Kentish Gazette, February 12, 1783 claimed Washington was 
drawing a marshal's pay while Morris, "the financier" had 
been granted a pension of one thousand livres a year. A 
great number of persons (unnamed) were on this list, it 
claimed, concluding: "Can any man in his senses imagine, 
that these men, already corrupted from their allegiance, 
will throw away the wages of their iniquity?" See also 
ibid., December 17, 1783 for a claim that “ta liberal and 
judicious distribution of louis-d'ors among the congressional 
demagogues, has already had a considerable effect, in render- 
ing the councils of the United States subservient to the in- 
trigues of the French Cabinet." 


7, Morning Post} July 3s, 1/783. 
8. Morning Chronicle, November 1, 1781. 
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almost all that the fortunes of war had denied her. From 
late 1781 onward, the belief prevailed that soon an Anglo- 
American alliance would once more put the Gallic power in 
its proper blinces The Morning Herald predicted that a 
Franco-American ftallinz-out would come in less than two 
years, '9 while the Kentish Gazette set it for earlier ee 
Regardless of party comnection, most English publications 
agreed that America from necessity either "would call for 
the assistance of the mother emanate ee or remain neutral 
in any future struzgle between Great Britain and France.!? 


No publication predicted a long-term Franco-American alli- 


ance. 


“hile Englishmen became accustomed to the possibility 
of a free and independent nation across the Atlantic, specu- 
lation about the political and economic future of the new 
country appeared in all english publications. The Westminster 
Magazine published serially a rather accurate picture of 
each colony's geographic, social, and political structure. 


Widespread publicity was given to on-the-spot reports, such 


9. Edinburgn Evening Courant, December id, 1781. 
10. Morning Herald, March 5, 1782. 


ll. Kentish Gazette, July 31, 1782. See also 
Chronicle, September 12, 14, December 10, 1782. 


12. ,packet,,” September 12707217824 


13. General Evening Post, January 4, 11, 1783; 
Kentish Gazette, January 11, 1783. 


14. Westminster Magazine, August-December, 1780; 
January .eApes ea oie 


as Crevecoeur's famous "Letters from an American Aa emeriioe 


Most favorable portraits of the American scene were usually 
given, together with descriptions of the opportunities await- 
ing an emigrant who chose to settle in "the promised land, 


the islands of the dlessed,'1® 


The belief that America was an idyllic haven for 
Europe's peoples gained wide credence in Britain during the 
closing months of the war. The General Evening Post reported 
that the French were going to have as much difficulty as 
Britain anticipated? in keeping their mechanics and manufac- 
turers from emigrating to the land of opportunity. Further, 
it was said that most of the Hessian troops were so happy 
with the parcels of land allotted to them by Congress, that 
they were sending for their families to join them.t? "Not 
one man in five will return to Europe again," reported the 
Morning Dost 

America's commercial potential was enormous, and many 
Englishmen feared that if given economic independence the 
colonies would in a short time ''vie with the most powerful 


15. Gentleman's Magazine, November, December, Supple- 
ment, 1782; Chronicle, July 27, BUBUS k uy Cetober 10, Dieses 


For an attack upon the American Farmer's "old woman's stories, 
calculated to excite wonder and astonishment," see Gentleman's 
Magazine, December, 1783, p. 1036. 


16... Ibid. 
Pr. GheonicleyaMay i 2 
18. General Evening Post, May 8, August 2, 1783. 
19, Morning Post, june so," s 1os' 
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nations in Europe,'' For this reason the Chronicle opposed 
the creation of an independent United States. Its worst 
forebodings were soon realized. In early June it reported 
that the port of Philadelphia ''never exhibited so splendid a 
show of commerce, ship-building and mercantile buisiabs aaema as 
Because of this, "the most eminent houses in Amsterdam" were 
ready to guarantee "the permanency of the Philadelphia bank,*” 


el 


Gentleman's siagazine declared. 


English poets bemoaned France's ability to pluck 


those fruits which brave Aibion once alone enjoyed." 


English 
journalists, however, were aware of the ominous clouds which 
hung over the American economy. French treaties and Dutch 
guilders notwithstanding, Gentleman's Magazine reported that 
the American war debt of over forty-two millions (with annual 
interest at almost two and a half millions) was so staggering 
that the American Superintendent of Finance had resigned his 
office, dreading the embarrassment of not being able to neet 
it. "Such was the situation of America,'' it concluded, "when 
both the laurel and the olive-branch previdentially came to 
their Bess aera page 

It was apparent, too, that there was much ill feeling 


between the American Congress and its army. "The wisdom of a 


Solomon would be necessary to curb the licentiousness of 


20... Ghronaclegeslines 6, 0:8 ») Io ein 


Cdteve en wenan Ss, Magazine, August . 1/783," po 704. 


22. Scot's Magazine, April, 1783, p. 175. 


23. Gentleman's Magazine, Mav, 1783, p. 436, quoted 
from Pennsylvania Gazette, no date. See also Scot's Magazine, 
May, 1783, p. 267 for the same article. Cf. Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, June,. 1783,-1p2528., 
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| faction,'' claimed the Kentish Gazette, as it assumed that 
| Washington, the closest approach to a Solomon that America 
. 

; 


seemed to have, would swiftly rise to a place of power in 


government were to de expected, cautioned the Packet, as 
it wisely advised Enziand to aid America in the settlement 


the new government .24 But animosities in a fledgling 
| of her problems. This paner was conficent that the whig 
government would offer all possible aid to the former 
colonists.” For a time the Americans seemed intent upon 
their own destruction; the revolt of the Pennsylvania line 
convinced Englishmen that the ':nited States, no longer hav- 
ing an enemy to help unify her diverse elements, would soon 
fall into chaos with the military eventually establishing 
"the law of the stb hades A Caesar, Richard Iil, or Crom- 
well indeed seemed indicated for tne American scene. 

Added to the speculation about America's weak condi- 
tion came reports that London's leading American trading 
houses were receiving and refusing large orders from their 
former correspondents because the Americans had not remitted 
payment tuc pre-war debts. The Morning Post presently af- 
firmed that "the balance of trade must be greatly against 


the colonies for a very considerable time to come ete Se 


24. Kentish Gazette, May 24, 1783. See also General 
Evening Post, August 12, 1783. 
Zoneeracket. slune 6, 17583. 


26. General Evening Post, August 7, 1783. 
27. Packet, August 18, 1783. 


28. Morning Post, June 17, 26, 1783. Cf. Gloucester 
journal, August 18, 1783, which wondered why, if America was 
in such a poor state, so many British ships kept sailing there 
with such valuable cargoes. 
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Magazine, declaring that the American market was already 
glutted with Luropean manufactures, added that America had 
neither money nor sufficient produce to send in return. *” 


In Britain's eyes, America--though potentially wealthy--was 


in a state of poverty. 


22 

The English press had some serious doubts about the 
role jritain was to play in America's future. As early as 
September, 1781, the Tory Morning Herald noted that upon 
the conclusion cf hostilities Sritain would not only have 
to overcome trade competition from America's new-found 
allies, but would also have to compete with an Atlantic 
domestic manufacture which, it was believed, did more to 
supply its own needs than did that of any foreign countaea 
About a year later, with most Englishmen already used to tne 
idea of an independent United States, the St. James's Chroni- 
cle reiterated Adam Smith's earlier contention that commer- 
Cial connections between nations could bind them much tighter 
than could politics. Britain had now learned, it admitted, 
"that all Connexion which is not purely commercial is im- 
practicable," In short, it was trade, and not "political 


Scufflies,'" that made Great Britain great. 


29. Scot's Magazine, November, 1783. 
30. Morning Herald, September 27, 1781. 


31. St. James's Chronicle, August 20, 1782. See 
also Kentish Gazette, August 9, 83; Packet, September 19, 
1 feed 9 
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It was expected that the United States, knowing 

that only Britain could supply her with so many cheap and 
varied products, would re-open channels of trade between 
herself and Britain. The pyreat mutual advantages to be ex- 
pected from such trade channels, it was hoped, would take 
precedence over Conzress's politicai debt to France. when 
in February, 1783, the King favorably answered petitions re-~ 
questing that trade with America be immediately re-opened, 
he asserted: 

I concur with you entirely in thinking that the com- 

mercial interests of this country and America are 

the same. Nothing on my part shall be wanting to 

restore, without delay, and establish such a friendly 

intercourse in the future, as ought to result from 

mutual interest and returning affection. 
This statement was given such wide coverage in the press that 
it was generaliy agreed that London presently would be a bee- 
nive of Atlantic-oriented commercial Ac EGER: 

3ut many editors still feared competition from America. 

Could not the former colonials build and sail ships much 
cheaper than could the English? If this were so, as many 
believed, it would follow that America would soon become the 
Carriers of Britain's profitable West India traffic--to the 
detriment of many powerful English and Indian interests. >> 
The Kentish Gazette, formerly a sympathizer with the American 


cause, amswered these fears with a proposal that American 


trade be permanently kept out of the West Indies, for once 


32. General Evening Post, February 25, 1783; 
Kentish Gazette, February 26, 1783. 
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allowed in, their prodigious commerce would dictate that 

the Indies “must become naturally the appendages of America." 
These fears were never realized because Parliament did pro- 
hibit American ships from West Indian ports. 

The press did not abandon all hopes of a great Bri- 
tish empire again rising in North America. All factions 
agreed that Canada would become the nucleus of this new 
dominion. Its vastness was to be peopled not only by the 
fleeing foraiiete, = but also by others "from the provinces 


now under the dominion of Congress.'t?° 


Canada was envisaged 
as a refuge for discontented Americans, and it was assumed 
thac there would be enough unhappy Americans to people it. 
Chee inst estep o.n oeperys Canada great was the diffi- 
cult one of cultivating the confidence and affection of her 
French poate one But even this task proved easier than 
expected. After all, although the Canadians "have never been 
cordially reconciled to the English," 1t was widely believed 
that "their aversion to the Americans 1s infinitely greaces. | 
This belief was true, out the dream of a new empire in Canada 
waS not immediately realized. In the first. place, “lorres 


fleeing to Nova Scotia bitterly reported to Loxdon that 


34/0 Tbadi4? Maye, ol783.. 


35. Gloucester fTournal, “Extract of a letter from 
London," January ah ° 


36. Middlesex Journal, February 4, 1783. 
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38. Morning Post, June 26, 1783. ne ale 
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Canada "had nine months winter and only three months warm 


weather.'!>” 


Pew Carolinians, Georgians, or New Yorkers 

for that matter, could be expected to be lured to the frozen 
northlands by promises of favorable land grants. Secondly, 
not only could England not find people to emigrate to Canada, 
but she feared that her skilled classes would by-pass the 
untried and frozen North in favor of the more inviting at-- 
mosphere of the United States! 

The threat of depopulation was widely noted and feared 
by all segments of the British press throughout i7sz0) ie 
was thought that shipbuilders and manufacturers especially, 
dreading the additional taxes which would be necessary to 
pay off England's war debt, would seek that "milder govern- 
ment'' which America was otfering. Ministry and Parliament 
were urged to find ways to employ Britain's returning legions 
and laghten the tax burdens of prospective employers lest 
both classes emigrate "and with them wiii go the Sinews of 
the Wealth and Power of England.'"*~ Although the General 


Evening Post supported a sustained campaign to convince arti- 


sans that it would be madness to leave a nation whose market 


ed 


39. Gentleman's Magazine, August, 1783, Db. 704. 


dO uerPacket ucjuly. 25,91793; "Kentish Gazette, August 
13, 1783. See also Kentish Gazette, March 8, 1783 for a claim 
that France was encouraging the emigration of skilled artisans 
(silk weavers) to America. 


4y,**Sto -James'"sChronicle,*Nevember.7,, 1782. 
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included avout fifty million potential customers for one with 
only three nage aen a Englishmen continued to worry about 
keeping their skilled classes at home. Few suggested that 
a concerted effort be made to encourage emigration to Canada 
OL the indies. 

It was to America, and not Empire, that most 3réitons 
looked for avrceturn of ‘commercial prosperity. In tact sesc 
certain were sjritish merchants of an American trade bill 
swiftly passing through Parliament that they bought heavily 
on credit and presently found themselves in dire peril of 
having to pay first installments to creditors before their 
goods had deen granted permission to clear port for America.?? 
Nhen the official announcement of trade re-opening with the 
Atlantic seaboard was made in May, it was greeted with praises 
of economic deliverance. "It will give employment to all, 
make money blenty, and send it with a Orisk circulation 
throuvh the country,'‘'' predicted the Packet in a statement 
reminiscent of what the Kentish Gazette had promised a month 
earlier. Soon Englishmen were reading that all American 
ports were bustling with English commerce. > The “old 
friends'' in America were now shaking hands with their former 


partners in trade. Until the day America could produce her 


42... General Bvening Post, May be, (20 W729 June. 4.3, 17332 
43. Kentish Gazette, March 29, April 9, 1783. 


44, Packet, May 16, 17835;.Cf. Kentish Gazette, 
ADTs ols aoe 


456 “General Evening Post, July (5, (July Loyal oos 
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own hardware, an Anglo-American trade rapport was expected 


to continue.*° 


By the time the Treaty of Paris was formally rati- 
fied, British trade had revived to the point where economic 
optimism was again reflected in her press for tne first time 


in almost a decade. And a restored American market was the 


( 


reason tor this optimism. 


Although trade quickly recovered at the conclusion 
of hostilities and Enylishmen presently forgot their wartime 
economic Dlight, they could not--cr would not--forget the 
political difficulties which had plagued them for seven 
years. pasts With the fall of the North government, the 
now pro-ministerial journals commenced a campaign to rerorm 
Parliament so that never again could a ministry, with public 
opinion overwhelmingly against it (all editors assumed their 
publications spoke for the majority), control Parliament. 

By May, 1782 both Parker's General Advertiser and the London 
Packet commenced a 3erious attack upon the rotten borough 
system. A dill “for regulating the representation of the 
country'' was urged by the Packet, which stressed the fact 
that political corruption over tne past decade had reached 


48 


a new low. But any movement “to make the veople permanently 


46. Kentish Gazette, September 6, 20, 1783. 


47. General Evening Post, Aupust-74—1L/783.. 
48. Packet, May 3, 1782. 
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free" would be slow in coming for the weight of the rotten 
boroughs was such that it could crush any Parliamen‘ary 


am The anti-Tory newspapers, fear- 


effort to reform them. 
ful that their opposition would again gain control of the 
legislature, were almost unanimously in favor of some sort 
of Parliamentary reform. Popular control of the legisla- 
ture without the abolition of the rotten borough system was 
difficult to conceive. 

Although Parliament would wait another half century 
before reforming itself, the seeds of this movement were 


nourished by the anti-Tory press during the era of the 


American Revolution. 


With most Englishmen working and demonstrating a 
degree of confidence in their zovernment, the only large 
group of persons on the Islands who received almost no joy 
from their newspapers in 1783 were the Americans who pro- 
fessed loyalty to the Crown during the Civil War and who 
left America for England. The Loyalists, as they were 
called, were always severely criticized in the 3ritish press. 
When they began to arrive in London in mid-1775 they were 
jeered for lacking the courage to stand on their home ground 
and help subdue rebellion. Not taking the field against 
subversive violence was, in effect, condoning this violence 


in the belief of even the more moderate London hemapaneceenn 


49, Parker's General Advertiser, May 14, 1782. 


50. Gazetteer, “OPTIMUS, *xpudyez0 32775; Morning 
Chronicle, January 6, 1776. 
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Although wide publicity was given the terrible suffering 


Si the 


being inflicted upon the King's friends in America, 
moderate and anti-Tory press agreed that much of their 
suffering was of their own manufacture. “His Majesty's 
worst enemies could not have conducted his business, either 


here or in America, in a manner more shameful and ruinous 


than they have done,'' exclaimed a critic in the Gentleman's 


Magazine, while the more bitterly opposition Public Ledger 


called the Loyalists a "herd of parasites who were instru- 
mental in bringing on the fatal war in North Ame hataakeusee 
The wartime opposition press strongly resented the pensions 
paid by the treasury to these ‘Ame rican Refugees who are 
growing fat upon the vitals of this country, after plunging 
1t into the most unnatural war that ever disgraced mankind.">> 
Further, the displaced Americans steadtastly opposed any 
peace talks with the colonials because these negotiations 
probably would be detrimental to their personal interests. 
After Cornwallis's surrender, the Loyalists were roundly con- 
demned for being a selfish pressure group intent on continuing 
the cursed struggle regardless of cost or consequence. : By 
1782 when the spirit of compromise was in the air, it became 
apparent that the interests of the American Tories were 

51. General Evening Post, May 4, 1776; Morning Post, 
June 17, IVi05 obs. James's Chronicle, December 30, GALE Lloyd's 
Evening Post, January ; O; Morning Post, March 28, 1/781. 


52. Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1777, p. 312; Public 
Ledger, December = Tm wcourabet,) rebruary: 19, 1780. 


53. Courant, November 2, 1781. 


54. Parker's General Advertiser, January 3, 1782. 


incompatible with the interests of the English merchant and 
manufacturing classes. 

With Lord Germaine's sympathetic support, some of the 
important American refugees had been well compensated.>> But 
the move ty. cut their pensions, partially as an economy 
measure and partially as punishment, received wide support 

“even from London's Tory press. Claiming that the refugees 
cost the treasury over 68,000 pounds sterling in 1781, the 
Morning ‘lerald surmised that it was "no wonder they are daily 
growing more numerous." But it optimistically reported that 
the claims of the "transatlantic pensioners" were to be 
looked into by Germaine's successor as Secretary for the 
American Department, peshtee it was suspected that these 
refugees possessed “in their own private fortunes, more than 


2° The fall of the North ministry 


a genteel competency:" 
destroyed any immediate hopes the Loyalists may nave enter- 
tained for some form of just compensation. 

Although extremely unpopular, the Loyalists were not 


completely friendless in the British press.” 


The Kentish 
Gazette, an anti-Tory publication, approved of the section 
of the provisional peace treaty signed at Paris which cailed 


for protection of the Loyalist interests in America. Justice 


J5«. ot. James's’) Chronicie,-Novenber. 15,7 173814 


56. Morning Herald, March 6, 1782; Kentish Gazette, 
Petobete 30a 1782. ; 


57. Chronicle, November 2, 1782; Kentish Gazette, 


August 17, October 30, 1782; Morning Herald, July 7, 1783. 
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and gratitude dictated that fair compensation be made to 
ameliorate the sufferings of "those who have borne arms for 
WSaee it nieds oa But the Loyalists on both sides of the 
Atlantic justly believed themselves abandoned by the treaty 
of peace. "tA bare recommendation of Congress," it was 
agreed, would not have sutficient effect to induce the several 
states to restore confiscated property. and the news that 
the United States was not living up to this mrt of the 
treaty surprised few Englishmen and no Loyalists.°° The 
Morning Post even feared that a Congressional proscription 
of the Loyalists would have the same effect that the Edict 
of Nantes had upon the Frencn Huguenots: ‘tHundreds of 
thousands of useful subjects will flee," it Sry Dayenae 

With the war fever subsiding by mid-1783, Englishmen 
of all political persuasions wemed to mellow toward the 
Loyalists. It was a;reed that the American refugees who 
had suffered so long and bitterly should at least be given 


money and sympathy. Few suggested, however, that they be 


ziven either respect or honor. 


SC. mneucasunGazette;rrebruary 17 5, July: 2): 1763. 
See also London Magazine, March, 1783, cp. 114, for an attack 
upon both King and Parliament for making peace and granting 
American independence "without securing any restitution what- 
ever to the loyalists." 


$9... scot s Magazine, May; "17S3,"p. 207. 
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By early 1784 a perusal of the ‘%ritish press could 
afford scarcely any evidence that Britain had just lost 
an important colonial war. Indeed, economic trends seemed 
to indicate that she was busy rewinning it. In the long 


run it appeared that the struggle for American independence 


seemed to be a war that all English-speaking people won. 


c 


CONCLUSION 


The press accurately reflected London's shocked in- 
credulity when first news of the war in America reached 
JSpatain, The colonies could not survive without Britain's 
Sa tumestic cre and surely their deluded leaders, "'a crew of law- 
less miscreants,'' wouid presentlv be made to realize this. 
Most American troublemakers, Englishmen were convinced in 
L775,.0cameufrom soston, and many ot them could be discovered 
in Yuritan and Presbyterian Lee Gs The Tory newspapers 
reduced America's rebel leadership into three broad classes: 
HeDCorsa tomacnerasht merchants. Guancocit, laurens) +... Upstarts 


in office't (Samuel Adams); and those seekinz "to riot uvon 


- : : a oe = 
tHerSeOlls ai, the courinent “(tne ™= ours” oT Lipert,)* Only 
geniamin Franklin and George Washington were not frequently 


placed in these categories. These men, despite occasional 


Pare MOLD Me chOsS ty wAREI Lass pas TS. 

Sevgsluithemcazerteer, Macch.14, 1775, "Apéstor 
Saint," claimed 'ta Toyal miiitia officer was deprived of 
his virility...'' by the advice of a Deacon of one of the 
Congregational Churches. See also Morning Chronicle, 
july, 29, 1/775, asserting the’ Puritans hadsantroduced: the 
"Auto de Fe'' in America; and the Morning Post, September 
29, 1778, stating that the creation of an American Episco- 
pacy could have precluded the outbreak of hostilities in 
America because ''the dissenting pulpits have done more to- 
wards exciting the flames of rebellion than ail the other 
Causes united." 


Bes Luovd sebvening Post, septemver 1d, 1731. “See 
also Morning Post, August 15, 1776; January 20, June 12, 1778. 
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allusions to their personal motivations, in time came to 
symbolize to all Britons the mind and heart of the American 
Revolution, and both Loyal and opposition newspapers fre- 
quently praised the accomplishments of ''the two chief 
Americans." 

The press is apnitial ssolutionst¢oethe AméricanGwar 
was quite clear: give justice to the coloniés only after 
rebellion was properly fitresicncian Any thought of a colo- 
nial victory sent shivers down the backs of pragmatic Eng- 
lishmen who feared the loss of Canada and the West inaves. 
the reintroduction of France as a power in the New World, 
and perilaps additional reivellions in other British dominions. 
In addition, independence for britain's best customer would 
be an economic Poaceds ae despite Adam Smith's predictions 
that American freedom would greatlv benefit both the nother 
country and her prize colony. If at all possible, then, 


America had to be held. 


. - 7 — 
4. For pro-Washington material, see sentleman's Maga- 


zine, August, 1778, “pp. "305-3707" Westminster Mapazine, 
August, 1780, pp. 413-416. Cf. Morning Post, January 6, 1777. 
For pro-Ffranklin articles, see Gentleman's Magazine, 
Qctober, 1777, p. 474; Supplement, 1779, pp. 045-648; Octo- 
ber, 1781, op. 453-454; Chronicle, February 8, 1777; Uni- 
versal Magazine, September, 1777, p. 113; Gazetteer, August 
18, 1779; General Advertiser, March 22, 1780; Town and 
Country, January, "1781, *p."72. "Cf. Morning #host eApr time, 
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- Morning Chronicle, September 14, 1775; Maiddle- 
sex dite ae September 21, 77 si See also Chester Chronicle, 
JunexS: 1775. 

Q@. General Advertiser, October 27, 1779. 


7. Chronicle, November 27, December 23, 1779. 
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But in early 1776 many opposition newspapers commenced 
echoing the sad theme that Englishmen would read increasingly 
in the next six years: Britain would lose the war in America. 
She could not afford a land war three thousand miles from her 
home ey and some ever envisioned national bankruptcy if 
she jpersastediin''this manos see) Further, the effects of 
this war were so disrupting to the Yritish economy that Eng- 


land's foreign trade, commerce, and domestic industrv were 


EZ 


almost prostrate. Land prices. were falling, and the banks, 


too, were feeling the pinch of a depressed economy. Cnly 


rumors of an impending American peace had a tonic effect upon 


London's sagging stock exchange. 

Petitions beseeching the King to remedy this norrible 
state of economic affairs bombarded st. James's. ut most of 
tnese pleas were "'presented, read, heard, and almost for- 


15 : : 
Zot ten, t* Wille ote ns, were, completely i.oenored... \ltiouen 


o. "see mitddlesex lOUrDat sine 1.3, Lid, ror al earlier 
assertion that it was "’nothang* short of absurdity and madness 
tomnave “arwareot such.magnitude . See’ also Chester. Chronicle, 
Pag 6 thks 0s nen af eA 


SO eMOLRANS Tost, Walltary) ve L776,’ 'Crato; 
Baar Ween bin 2a. Las 2 EVed Ine Frost, Cc GODer 224') nS. 


lieu .Lveninge Post, “September 19;°1780-3"Courant, "April 
AgialiSls ChaMornangeHerald$oMarch 17591780: (Jv. the treasure 
of this country is inexhaustible." 


tZ. evening Fost, Marchas7 LL7e0s9sxentish Gazette, 
February 16, October:23, t1782¢ 
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14. Kentish Gazette, March 7, 1781; Packet, November 
25, 1782. The Gazetteer, May 25, 1776, claimed: “Amongst 
the several persons who have suffered by our contest with 
America, (exclusive of the corporal sufferance of the soldiery) 
perhaps the stockholders are the greatest....'" 


15. Town and Country, May, 1780, p. 274; December, 
T7el4° 0. 006. 
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many loyal Tories presented requests for the sovereign to 
remain firm toward America regardless of the temporary in- 
conveniences that tisnh trade might pingury “10 owas SCledqa 
that the overwhelming number of these requests favored veace 
with America and the immediate return of the economic status 
quo. ante. bed times 50 many or (these .POpbosa tigi ceques, oe 
reached tie Court that the ygovernment-sudsidized Morning Post 
alleged "the right of retitioning is dangerous to the consti- 


tutional happiness ot a free state,'' and subsequently called 


; ; lo 
form ists? Guprarlmem < 


Added to the oleak financial picture was the knowledge 
that England could never raise sufficient men for its forces 
to conquer the North American continent. Thus was she 


forced tol 'revertto three taetecsham ordemnorta.lic hererelis: 
ogre ; ; ae } : : s 
shertutyrvinzedeAmeracan’ fd san sry hirec mercenaries, ! and 


; toh eal: ; UST 
mannec her own shaps with impressed seamen. England never 


20 : 
seened, to ‘have enough men; and, aS \Ner. Casual tvelisteeeces 


foo“ Morning "Post, Vrebruaryr 25, 1760 4" Cr eCourant, 
which published the contents of the following county petitions 
all critical, of the government, in early 1780: January 18, 
tlertford; January 22, Sussex; January 24, Surry; January 
26, Sedford; February 1, Norfolk. See also Evening Post, 
Pébruaryieh, P8023 otiatch 2San03)e sAprliesdeeL ESO < 


Lif. GePaGket (Aj anlaryy LS pupdoigimeteLlLOnsc Leg es eel ia 
LOG: 

bo Sh ePackety sy anuarysoy Macch Lo. Vecember 31,51 fare 
St. james Ss Chronicle, tebragey Orie canes 


19. Recognizing the low esteem in which Englishmen 
held impressment, the Morning Post, January 7, 1777, affirmed 
that the King reluctantly gave his approbation to such a4 
measure only after Lord Sandwich had convinced him that in- 
pressment was the "'quickest, readiest, surest, and cheapest" 
way to raise a mavy. The St. James's Chronicle, May 20, 1778 
reported that whenever sailors with "Protections" (press ex- 
emptions) were pressed, "Coals rose, and Stocks feli." 


20s  SVeEnIne, Post, April. 22, Prous 
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long, so too did her desertion robises Newspapers regularly 
carried descriptions of military runaways, often accompanied 
with offers of rewards or promises of pardon as inducements 
hor, ucantuneor surréndem. 4% Few doubted that the morale of 
Britain's forces was low: regular officers were resigning 


: é : 23 ' ; See 
their commissions, while enlisted personnel aroeared "spirit- 


24 


less and averse to the service." At the very outbreak of 


the difficulties in «merica, the St. James's Chronicle pre- 


——————————————————— ee 


dicted that this situation would not be easily remedied, for 


Englishmen are not wont to 
hear these Notes 

From English Mouths, "Go cut 25 

VOULA UTED Len sain Coats! <4. 

Small wonder, then, that some believed the only way to solve 


Le | 
the colonial problem was to donate New -Lngland to the Russians!” 


21. Gentleman's Magazine, September, 1781, pp. 40l1- 
402,.quoted a Navy Office. report.dated January 23, which 
claimed that from 1776 to 1780 the navy had Lost 1,243 mea 
killed and 18,545 died; 42,069 had deserted during this 
period. The army had lost an additional 10,022 dead and 
3,701 in desertions, it added. PPACIPICUS Vl writing touthe 
Ste Hameo sont ONLeleye pola 19, yy WAS NOt at “at. Sul 
prised, that the Gentlemen of the Army are generally for con- 
(ARUtUP the Wat in JAMeLICa.  TNey Cry Out, Like the Lady 10 
Kaeo jonn.e=-iWar i .Warseinouw.rPeaces «t 


cereus -LOvGeS» evening. Post.atecember 315.1779... Edin] 
DUTSheeVveline COUrdNty prt. 7; CCLOUEr. LU, “2/OL.” Ul becember 
26, 1781, this Scottish newspaper listed the names and des- 
criptions of forty-three seamen "deserted from HM's Tender 
Adventure, at the Isle of Arran on 20 December." 


23. Morning Post, November 8, 1775. 


ete NVhester Unronicle jtsentemouerol., "i775. See also 
ibid., March 14, 1776. 


gow wot. ames *s¥UChronicleseMay “2ye Drs ¢ 


26. Morning Chronicle, October 28, 1780, "A Loyal 
American." 
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With the average Envlishman, either civilian or 
soldier; never havine his.héartytulty an "the Americans wer, 
it was not surprising that ‘negotiation and conciliation" 
waS a major theme in the British press during the entire era 
of the American Revolution. tlowever, all dreams ot peace 
were doomed so long as the colonials insisted upon independ- 
ence aS a sine qua non. After the news of Rurgoyne's defeat 
at Saratoga (for which many opposition newspapers well pre- 
pared their readers) reached Hritain, more and more =nglish- 
men reconciled, themselves toetnetidéeamoef fatiree United States 
of America. Almost a year before news of pburgovne's sur- 
nM : ' é at 
render, the lovalwvoness .waSspredic tine mir rnent Mactory, 
by the Spring. of 1778 it was\spealingain, ternsivo tera ext 
campaign,'' anc it glumly reported that Benjamin franklin, 
John Adams, Silas Deane, and Richard Henry Lee were travers-— 
ing the turopean continent, gettins loans, and making new 
28 A : , { 
friends. After almost four vears of fruitless expenditure 
of men and money in the New World, Englishmen read that their 
troops would probably be recalled from America Decause the 
ministry was contemplatiny abandoning tne land war completely 
: eat HE : 29 
in favor of a limited naval war against the colonies. 


The majority of 8ritish publications was certain that 


the blame for the commencement of hostilities and the ensuing 


2% Morning. Post, iijantaryed TaeMayely L777. 


200i nidDiIdw  ADFi le cosy l4as eSeevalsoual [veurrres 
April editions. 


2%<up, SOs James. spChroniclegsMarcha2n cles; eyMornming 
POST ,ueiatltgat Ve Onmildad ie 
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Bungled war effort in America belonged chiefly to the ministry. 
The Middlesex Journal's belief that "our jf Manse. by i1gnor- 
ance or timidity, are the sole cause of the dangerous rebellion 
on the other side of the Atlantic...," was representative of 
hundreds of articles that echoed throughout dritain all during 
the wa Lord North, as ostensible head of this ‘inpopular 
Ministry, was one of the most bitterlv assailed men in the 
historigiof nelish journalism.-2 Lords Sandwich and Germaine, 
his two chief ministers, were close seconds. The King, too, 
Cid not escape newspafer criticism. Atouiest most. iournals 
concluded that he was being duped by a "junto" or ''double 
cabinet" of semi-official advisers led by Rigby, Jenkinson, 
and Lord vere ee ta But as the war dragged on and his 
speeches from the throne took on a more virulent tone, the 
thougnt that perhaps George III was his own worst minister 


gained wide credence in the press. 


Despiteathe: tremendous: oddsapatted .asainst her when 
both France and spain joined America in 1778, Uritish morale, 
as reflected in the press, rose perceptidly. This was a new 


struggle upon which all Engiishmen could unite. And despite 


POs MLtOdLese x, [OULIat, SepLember cl, 2) fas) -See also 
St .yisames ssChrnonictle wajune.20, 17755 Chester Chronicle, June 
july ea, Lecemper | tivo. COuDant, *MArtCcli Lo, trae. 


31. The London Magazine, February, 1783, p. 61, study- 
rne--MPhe--Poli tical State er Great Britain on the Commencement 
of Peace,'' concluded: "Lord North...by his own want of energy 
and exertion, rather than by the efforts of his enemies, ter- 
minated an administration, unequalled in its misfortunes in 


the: annals of this ‘country 2" 


Sae Gazetteer) Jumeiety, 2-776; 
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serious fears ot a sourbon invasion and optimistic reports 
emanating from the American South, in the minds of most 
Britons the colonial struggle paled into insignificance when 
compared to the coming battle with Versailles and Madrid. 
Although convinced that America could not be conquered by 
Redcoats, the 3ritish press mirrored tne belief that the 
colonials could now be beaten in Europe. If a decisive 
‘naval victory over De urasse or D'Estaing could split the 
Franco-American alliance, then the United States, alone and 
friendless, would have no recourse but to sue for peace, ; 
Yet, with Holland and the northern powers arrayed against her, 
it appeared that uUritain's chances for this great vactory 
were indeed slivht. itwas at this juncture, when Inglishmen 
prayed the royal navy would turn the tide of battle in 
Channel or “West indian waters, that the stunning news of 
Cornwallis's tragic defeat at Yorktown reached London. Pub- 
lic nreaction teatiisasurrencer, was, inmediates, ~cnelashpenu, 
regardless of prolitical persuasion, had had enough of war. 
‘here would de no ‘next campaign''; the Sritish home front 
surrendered too. The opposition press which for years had 
been warning that America could never be taken was finally 
vindicated. 
In early 1782, with Henry Laurens freed from the 
Tower and nursirg his gout at Bath, and with Copley painting 


135 


the South Carolinian's "distinguished character, Englishmen 


33,4 Morning) Herald, February. want (SLs 


GALY Packet, December iL. .L4oL. 


35. Morning Chronicle, January 12, 1782. 
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waited for the inevitable downfall of their ministry--a 
downfall which would restore peace to Europe and make America 
free. For the next two years the Hritish press would con- 
auct a searching post-mortem into the reasons for the lost 
war and tiie lost empire. But most conclusions were the same 
as those they had asserted six years bDefore--the war was be- 
gun aS a result of the bunglinse of ‘sxeorge LII's inept mini- 
Sters. lisyibosskwosettrvoutable, to" their leadership rather 
than to anv defect in 8ritish valor. 3ritish statesmanship, 
the contemporary press and later uistorians agree, was con- 


spicuous Dy its adsence in the era ot the American Revolution. 
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